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: Section 1 
DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


_ General.—Included in this directory are only those periodicals froin 
which articles have been selected. 


Arrangement.—Periodicals are arranged in two categories: (1) Military 
and Naval; (2) General. 


An index number precedes the title of each periodical. This index 
number corresponds to the container in the Library Reading Room. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PERIODICALS 


Index Selected articles, 
Number Joint Forces Page 
4—Army and Navy Journal...... 
5—Army and Navy Register € 
8—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette (Great Britain)........................ 8 
21—Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 12 


26—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (Great Britain)... 12 


27—Journal of the United Service Institution of India 
(Great Britain—India) 13 


60—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina (Mexico) 59 


General military 


0—Intelligence Summary [WD)].... 
10—Army Quarterly (Great Britain) 9 
13—Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires (Belgium) 9 
14—Canadian Defense Quarterly (Canada) 10 
29—Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen (Austria) 13 
30—Militar-Wochenblatt (Germany) 17 
45—Revista de Estudios Militares (Spain) 24 
46—Revista Militar (Argentina) au 
50—Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale (France)....................-...---- 46 
52—Revue Militaire Francaise (France) 49 


59—Wissen und Wehr (Germany) 


Arms and services 

INFANTRY 
23—Infantry Journal... 12 
51—Revue d’Infanterie (France)... 


TANKS 
~ 55—Royal Tank Corps Journal (Great Britain) 
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CAVALRY 
15—Cavalry Journal 


16—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) 


17—Cavalry School Mailing List 


48—Revue de Cavalerie (France) 


ARTILLERY 
19—Coast Artillery Journal 


20—Field Artillery Journal 


25—Journal of the Royal Artillery (Great Britain) 


47—Revue d’Artillerie (France) 


AIR ARM 
53—Royal Air Force Quarterly (Great Britain) 


ENGINEERS 
31—Military Engineer 


54—Royal Engineers Journal (Great Britain).. 


SIGNALS 
56—Signal Corps Bulletin... 


QUARTERMASTER 
40—Quartermaster Review.. 


MEDICAL 
32—Military Surgeon 


ORDNANCE 
9—Army Ordnance 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
18—Chemical Warfare 


Navy and Marines 
0—Information Bulletin [ND] 


28— Marine Corps Gazette.... 


33—Naval Institute Proceedings 


GENERAL PERIODICALS 


85—Foreign Affairs. 


86—Foreign Policy Association: Foreign Policy Reports 


102—Political Science Quarterly 


Section 2 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals 
for the current quarter. To locate a_particular periodical, consult the 
Directory (page 5). Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged numerically. 


O—INFORMATION BULLETIN (Na- 


vy Department) 


July-October 1932 
(1) SINO-JAPANESE SITUATION 
(2) THE CHINESE SOLDIER 
(3) ARGENTINA 
(4) PRESIDENT HOOVER’S DISARMA- 
MENT PROPOSAL 


0—INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY (War 


Department) 


7 October 1932 
(1) GERMANY: THE GERMAN ARMY 


4 November 1932 
(2) GREAT BRITAIN: SUMMER TRAIN- 
ING—1932 
(8) ITALY: TEN YEARS OF FASCISM 
18 November 1932 
(4) CENTRAL EUROPE: GERMANY’S 
ARMS—EQUALITY DEMAND 
(5) JAPAN: THE RISE OF FASCISM 
2 December 1932 
(6) ITALY: GRAND MANEUVERS 


16 December 1932 


(7) BRITISH EMPIRE: DISARMAMENT 
(8) JAPAN: THE JAPANESE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


30 December 1932 


(9) ITALY: ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE OF 
ROME 


4—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 


29 October 1932 
(1) INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED FOR PLAN- 
NING FOUR ARMIES 
(2) THE LYTTON REPORT 
(3) PRESIDENT HOOVER’S STAND ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


5 November 1932 


(4) ANNOUNCE WAR COLLEGE, LEAV- 
ENWORTH POLICIES 
(5) THE LYTTON REPORT 


12 November 1932 


(6) ARMY BRANCH CHIEFS MAKE AN- 


NUAL REPORTS 
(7) WAR RANK PROMOTIONS 


26 November 1932 


(8) APPROVE NEW ARMY RATION 
(9) MILITIA BUREAU REPORT 


(10) Cut NATIONAL GUARD AND RE- 


SERVES 
3 December 1932 


(11) ARMY INCREASE ASKED BY GEN- 


ERAL MACARTHUR 
(12) SECRETARY HURLEY’s REPORT 


10 December 1932 


(18) NAVY ANNUAL REPORTS SHOW 


NEEDS OF FLEET 


(14) SERVICE DUTIES SHIFTED IN RE- 


ORGANIZATION PLAN 
(15) WAR DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES 
(16) NAvy DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES 


24 December 1932 


(17) OPPOSITION TO SHIFTING OF NAVY 


DUTIES GROW 


(18) PROPOSE GENERAL CUT INSTEAD 


OF PAY FREEZE 


(19) SHANNON COMMITTEE TO REPORT 


31 December 1932 


(20) THE MAINTENANCE OF NATIONAL 


DEFENSE. General Pershing = | 


(21) ECONOMY COMMITTEE TO REPORT 


NEXT WEEK 


5—ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 


22 October 1932 
(1) JOINT AIR MANEUVERS 


29 October 1932 


(2) NEW FIELD ARMIES 
(3) NATIONAL GUARD CONVENTION 


5 November 1932 


(4) ARMY STUDENT OFFICERS 
(5) A MODERN CAVALRY 


— 
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12 November 1932 
(6) ARMY ANNUAL REPORTS 


26 November 1932 


(7) ARMY ANNUAL REPORTS: THE 
CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


3 December 1932 


(8) SECRETARY OF WAR’S REPORT 
(9) REPORT OF CHIEF OF STAFF 


31 December 1932 
(10) SERVICE PAY INEQUALITIES 
(11) PROTEST MARINE CORPS REDUC- 
TION 
(12) PENETRATION OF ARMY BOMBS 
(18) WEBBING TYPE OF HARNESS 
(14) ARMY TRUCK TESTS 


8—ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


GAZETTE (Great Britain) 


15 September 1932 

(1) ARMOURED BRIGADE VERSUS _IN- 
FANTRY DIVISION 

(2) WAR SUPPLIES AND STANDARDISA- 
TION 

(3) MODERN ADMINISTRATION, ORGAN- 
ISATION AND TRANSPORTATION. Ma- 
jor-General Harding-Newman 

(4) REFLECTIONS UPON THE SHENAN- 
DOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGNS, 1861-62. 
Major Dening 


22 September 1932 
(5) ORGANISATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. The co-relation of strategy 
and supply. (1) Major-General Har- 
ding-Newman 


29 September 1932 
(6) ORGANISATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. The co-relation of strategy 
and supply. (II) Major-General 
Harding-Newman 


6 October 1932 

(7) SCIENCE AND DISARMAMENT 

(8) ANTI-TANK DEFENCE 

(9) ARMY TRAINING IN 1932. (I) 
Major-General Aston 

(10) ORGANISATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. (III) Major-General Harding- 
Newman 


13 October 1932 

(11) FRENCH ARMY MANEUVERS 

(12) MECHANISED VERSUS NORMAL DI- 
VISIONS 

(13) ITALIAN ARMY MANOEUVRES 

(14) ARMY TRAINING IN 1982. (II) 
Major-General Aston 

(15) ORGANISATION AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. (IV) Major-General Harding- 
Newman 


—g— 


20 October 1932 
(16) ARMY TRAINING IN 1932. (III) 
Major-General Aston 
(17) REMOVAL OF PROMOTION INJUS- 
TICES 
(18) TRAINING OF HIGHER COMMAND- 
ERS 


(19) ATTACK VERSUS DEFENCE — A 
FRENCH VIEW. (I) 


27 October 1932 
(20) DEFENCE OF THE DOMINIONS 
(21) OTTAWA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
(22) ATTACK VERSUS DEFENCE —A 
FRENCH VIEW. (II) 
(23) PREVENTING PROMOTION STAG- 
NATION IN R.A.F. 
(24) SEAMANSHIP TRAINING. (I) By 
“Navalis” 


3 November 1932 
(25) SUPPLY BY AIR. By “Saracen” 
(26) THE MOVE OF A BATTALION BY 


AIR 
(27) SEAMANSHIP TRAINING. (II) By 
“Navalis” 


10 November 1932 
(28) CANADIAN DEFENCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS 
Corps CAMPS, 


(30) SEAMANSHIP TRAINING. (III) By 
“Navalis” 
17 November 1932 
(31) THE DISARMAMENT DEBATE 
(32) SAFETY IN DISARMAMENT OF AG- 
GRESSORS 
(33) AERIAL BOMBARDMENT 
(34) LONG RANGE AIRCRAFT NEEDED 
(85) TERRITORIAL ARMY FINANCE. 
Colonel Codrington 
(36) LAW AND THE SERVICES—XIX. 
DUTIES IN AID OF THE CIVIL POWER. 
Major Parkes 
24 November 1932 
(37) BRITISH DISARMAMENT POLICY 
(38) THE NAVAL PLANS 
(39) AIR FORCE LIMITATION 
(40) NAVAL BUILDING PROGRAMME 
(41) AERIAL MARKSMANSHIP 
(42) Gustavus ADOLPHUS — INNOVA- 
ToR. Major Eady 
(48) TERRITORIAL ARMY PRIZE ESSAY: 
“HOW CAN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 
TO-DAY MOST SUCCESSFULLY FILL THE 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
EMPIRE .. .”” Lieutenant Rogers 
1 December 1932 
(44) AIR POWER AND DISARMAMENT 


(45) THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. Major 
Dunlop 


(46) REPORT OF THE PRIVATE MEM- 


BERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ~ 


ECONOMY COMMITTEE: ExXPENDI- 
TURE ON DEFENCE SERVICES 

(47) THE FUTURE IN MANCHURIA. 
Brigadier-General Bruce 


8 December 1932 

(48) ARMY SENIOR OFFICERS 

(49) THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. Major 
West 

(50) ARMY AND AIR FORCE CO-OPERA- 
TION. By ‘“‘Militaris”’ 

(51) THE NEW GERMAN DIVISION AND 
CAVALRY DIVISION 


15 December 1932 
(52) JAPAN AND NAVAL LIMITATION 
(53) MECHANISATION IN ITALY 
(54) DISARMAMENT—A VOICE FROM 
THE Dovecot. By “Saracen” 
(55) THE SIZE OF BATTLESHIPS. (I) 
By “Navalis” 


22 December 1932 

(56) UNIVERSITY AIR SQUADRONS 

(57) GERMAN CIVIL POPULATION AND 
AIR DEFENCE 

(58) ITALIAN NAVAL PROGRESS 

(59) THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. Major 
Hollingsworth 

(60) THE SIZE OF BATTLESHIPS. (II) 
By ‘“‘Navalis” 


29 December 1932 
(61) MARSHAL JOFFRE. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Edmonds 
(62) AN OPEN LETTER TO GENERAL X 
(63) GERMANY’S MILITARY LEADERS 
(64) SCOUTING SEAPLANES 


9—ARMY ORDNANCE 


September-October 1932 


(1) THE NEEDS OF INDUSTRIAL MO- 
BILIZATION. Colonel Sewell 

(2) POSSIBILITIES OF THE TANK. Major- 
General Fuller 

(8) St. Louis: STRATEGIC ORDNANCE 
CENTER. Colonel Singleton 

(4) THE MODERN ULTRALIGHT TANK. 

. Lieutenant Icks 
(5) THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT. I: 
The purpose, organization, duties 
and efficiency of our Army. Lieut. 
Colonel Mettler 

(6) ORDNANCE TROOPS AT THE PANA- 
MA CANAL. Training the soldier- 
specialist for combat and supply. 
Lieutenant Donald 

(7) THE WAR OF THE PACIFIC, 1879- 
1883. Proof of the high cost of obso- 
lete ordnance. Captain Parks 


Perwdical Articles—Catalog 


November-December 1932 

(8) THE ORDNANCE RECORD FOR 1932. 
Major General Hof 

(9) OUR NEW PACK ARTILLERY. Cap- 
tain Goebert 

(10) THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT. 
II: The United States military plan 
and munitions supply. Lieut. Colonel 
Mettler 

(11) LipDELL HART ON war. Major 
Armstrong 

(12) PRIORITIES FOR THE NATION IN 
ARMS. Lieut. Colonel Ross 

(13) POSSIBILITIES OF THE TANK 


10—ARMY QUARTERLY (Great Brit- 


ain) 
October 1932 

(1) PLUMER OF MESSINES: AN APPRE- 
CIATION. General Harington 

(2) THE FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE WAR: 14TH OF NOVEMBER, 
1914—-1sT oF May, 1915 

(3) THE OPERATIONS OF THE 15TH 
DIVISION ON THE EUPHRATES, 1917- 
1918. Captain Davies 

(4) DISCIPLINE: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Lieutenant Thurburn 

(5) DISARMAMENT. Captain Wade 

(6) THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE OF 
THE 8TH OF AUGUST, 1918 

(7) THE STUDY OF MILITARY HISTORY: 
A REPLY TO “THE LEGEND OF THE 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY.” Captain 
Whitehead 

(8) SOME LUCKNOW MEMORIES, BEING 
LEAVES FROM THE PAPERS OF SIR 
GEORGE CouPER, Bart., K.C.S.I., 
— C.L.E. Lieut.-Colonel Thorn- 
on 


.(9) THE SOLDIERLY SPIRIT. General 


Barrow 

(10) WHERE IS THE DECISIVE POINT? 
Major-General Bird 

(11) “How TO SUCCEED IN THE ARMY” 
—A REPLY. By “General Staff” 

(12) THE TRANS-SAHARA RAILWAY. 
Lieut.-Colonel Crocker 

(13) TALES OF MY UNCLE. No. 3.— 
BAGGAGE. Severn 


*13—BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIEN- 


CES MILITAIRES (Belgium) 
By COLONEL L.P. HORSFALL 


October 1932 
(1) LA BATAILLE DE L’YSER. [The 
battle of the Yser.] Colonel Duvivier 
A lecture on the operations of 
= Army, 18-30 October 


(2) LA PRISE DE LOMBARTZYDE PAR 
LE 9E DE LIGNE (22 ET 23 OCTOBRE 
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1914). [The capture of Lombartzyde 
by the 9th Regiment, 22 and 23 
October 1914.] Lieut.-Colonel Jones 

A study of the operations of a 
regiment, 20-22 October 

(3) La 2E COMPAGNIE Du IIIE BATAIL- 
LON. [The 2d Company of the 3d 
Battalion of the 9th Regiment at 
the Battle of Lombartzyde, 22-23 
1914.] Lieut.-Colonel Van 

arys 

A study of the operations of a 
Belgian company. 

(4) UN CENTENAIRE OUBLIE: LA CAM- 
PAGNE DES DIx JOURS EN 1831. 
[A forgotten centennial: The ten- 
day campaign in the month of 
August, 1831.] (IV) Lieut.-Colonel 
Verhaegen 

Operations in Flanders a hundred 
years ago. 

(5) LA PREPARATION D’ARTILLERIE 
DANS L’ATTAQUE. [Artillery prepar- 
ation prior to an attack.] Major 
Sottiaux 

An elaboration of the methods 
prescribed in the Belgian regulations 
for firing artillery preparations. It 
gives methods of procedure and the 
nature of the functions of different 
commanders in greater detail. Sev- 
eral practical suggestions for for- 
mulating a firing program are tabu- 
lated for convenient reference. 

(6) FONCTIONNEMENT ET FRACTION- 
NEMENT DES C.T. [The functions 
and organization of transportation 
units.] Colonel Robyns 

Concerns Belgian Army trans- 
portation problems. 


November 1932 


(7) PAGES D’HISTOIRE DE L’ARMEE 
BELGE AU COURS DE LA GUERRE 
1914-1918.— HISTORIQUE DES DE- 
TACHEMENTS CYCLISTES. [Pages from 
the history of the Belgian Army 
during the World War, 1914-1918.— 
The history of the volunteer cyclist 
detachments of the 3d Division.] 
Major Gerard & Lieut.-Colonel 
Keymeulen 

On 20 September 1914, the Bel- 
gians created seven detachments of 
cyclists, and sent them out with the 
mission of destroying communica- 
tions systems, such as railroads, 
telephone and telegraph lines, that 
might be of use to the Germans. 
The experiences of these two detach- 
ments of the 3d and 5th Divisions 
show that they accomplished their 


mission very well indeed. It is in- 
teresting to note that these detach- 
ments moved so rapidly and so 
secretly, that much of the destruc- 
tion they wrought was charged to 
the local inhabitants by the Ger- 
mans, and brought about severe 
reprisals on the innocent population. 


(8) VERS L’ARMBE DE DEMAIN. [The 
army of tomorrow.] Lieut.-Colonel 
Van Overstraeten 

An article predicting a greater use 
of motorized and mechanized units. 
Much of the article is based on 
two books: one by Sir F. Maurice, 
“British Strategy,” and the other 
by Capt. Liddell Hart, ‘“‘The Brit- 
ish Way in Warfare.” 

(9) TECHNIQUE D’ETAT-MaJsor: DE 
L’ORGANISATION DES MARCHES. 
[General Staff technique. March 
organization.] (III) Lieutenant 
Thonnard 

This article is Chapter III of a 
series. A map problem is presented, 
solved, and discussed. The text is 
illustrated with numerous march 
graphs and diagrams. 


(10) LA GEOLOGIE APPLIQUEE A L’ART 
MILITAIRE. [Geology applied to war.] 
Major Stevens 

The author presents the thesis 
that a study of geology by officers 
is valuable in obtaining a proper 
understanding of the use of terrain. 
He supports his points with inter- 
esting historical examples, taken 
from actual operations. 

(11) LE REGIMENT LEGER DE C.A., 
DANS LA MARCHE VERS L’ENNEMI. 
[The function of a mobile regiment 
as part of a corps, in the march 
towards an enemy.] 

This article concerns march se- 
curity, and the discussion is sup- 
ported with an example from his- 
tory taken from a book by Grasset, 
“Vers Ethe.”’ A footnote lists other 
articles discussing the same theme. 


14—CANADIAN DEFENCE QUAR- 


TERLY (Canada) 


October 1932 


(1) MILITARY SURVEY. Major-General 
McNaughton 

(2) JENGHIZ KHAN’S INVASION OF 
SouTH WESTERN ASIA. Flight Lieu- 
tenant Walker 

(3) COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE 
ARMY AND AIR rane, Squadron 
Leader McEwan 


15—CAVALRY JOURNAL 


September-October 1932 


(1) A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE TO BE 
FOLLOWED WHEN A LINE TROOP OF 
CAVALRY IS ORDERED TO PREPARE 
FOR IMMEDIATE FIELD SERVICE OF 
INDEFINITE DURATION. Lieutenant 
Drury 

(2) CAVALRY MACHINE GUNS IN DE- 
FENSE. Lieutenant Campbell 

(8) THE RAID ON KOROSTEN. Captain 
Hinterhoff, Polish Army 

(4) THE IMPONDERABLES IN AN ESTI- 
MATE OF THE SITUATION. Colonel 
Jenkins 

(5) THE RUSSIAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 
IN THE WORLD WAR (1914). Colonel 
Nikolaieff 

(6) A DECADE OF ARMY SCHOOLS. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lentz 


16—CAVALRY JOURNAL (Great Brit- 


ain) 
October 1932 


(1) CAVALRY IN FRANCE: MARCH- 
APRIL, 1918. Part III. Lieut.-Colonel 
Preston 

(2) CELEBRATED WAR HORSES. Paine 

(3) THE APPROACH-MARCH OF THE 
CAVALRY. (Translated from ‘Wis- 
sen und Wehr’’) (See also: RCML 
No. 45, page 41) 

(4) THE ARMY MULE: AN "APPRECIA- 
TION. Lieut.-Colonel Goldschmidt 
(5) CAVALRY BATTLE HONOURS: PART 
V. “DETTINGEN.” Major Edwards 
(6) MASS VERSUS MOBILITY. (A brief 
study of the evolution of offensive 

tactics in the mobile arm) 


17—CAVALRY SCHOOL MAILING 
LIST 


15 December 1932 


(1) OUTLINE OF THE USE OF CAVALRY 
IN THE WORLD War. Major Perry 
(2) THE NEW HALGER-ULTRA BULLET. 

Major Boles 

(3) LESSON OF THE TANKS. (G-2 Re- 
port) Captain Liddell Hart 

(4) CAVALRY CONCENTRATIONS. (Trans- 
lation from ‘‘Wissen und Wehr,” 
April 1932) 

(5) EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF MAJOR GENERAL STEPHEN 
O. FuQuA, CHIEF OF INFANTRY 

(6) THICKNESS OF ARMOR PLATE FOR 
FUTURE INFANTRY TANKS FROM THE 
TACTICAL VIEWPOINT. Captain Lee 

MODERN ULTRALIGHT TANK. 

cKS 

(8) “TANK DESTROYER” UNDER TEST 
BY BELGIAN ARMY 
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(9) TANKS EQUIPPED WITH VOICE RA- 
pio. Lieutenant Purcell 


(10) TACTICAL INSTRUCTION INDOORS 


(11) THE MCPHERSON MACHINE GUN 
FIRING SIMULATOR. Lieutenant Gayle 


(12) THE STOKES-BRANDT 81 MM MOR- 
TAR. Major Hibbs 


(18) YELLOW SMOKE PARACHUTE 


(14) A DECADE OF ARMY SCHOOLS. 
Lieut. Colonel Lentz 


18—CHEMICAL WARFARE 


October 1932 

(1) SOME INTERESTING SM@KE BOMBS 

(2) EMPLOYMENT OF CHEMICAL TROOPS 
IN THE ATTACK OF THE AMERICAN 
1st DIVISION, DURING THE SECOND 
PHASE OF THE MEUSE-ARGONNE 
OFFENSIVk, 1918 

(3) THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OF 
CHEMICALS BY A CAVALRY (MECHAN- 
IZED) FORCE 

(4) USE OF SMOKE BY THE COAST 
ARTILLERY 


19—COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


September-October 1932 

(1) FIELD TRAINING OF THE 52ND 
Coast ARTILLERY (RAILWAY). 
Lieut.-Colonel Turtle 

(2) THE 103p TRENCH Mortar Bat- 
TERY IN THE ARGONNE. Lieut.- 
Colonel Tenney 

(3) THE RELATION OF HARBOR DE- 
FENSES TO NAVAL AND MILITARY 
STRATEGY. Captain Milburn 

(4) THE IMPONDERABLES IN AN ESTI- 
MATE OF THE SITUATION. AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BY STONEWALL JACKSON’S 
VALLEY CAMPAIGN. Colonel Jenkins 

(5) THE RUSSIAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 
IN THE WORLD War (1914). Niko- 
laieff 

(6) A DECADE OF ARMY SCHOOLS. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lentz 


20—FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


November-December 1932 

(1) THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY 

(2) WHAT THE ARTILLERY ACCOM- 
PLISHED AT ST. MIHIEL. Colonel 
Lanza 

(3) FRENCH ARTILLERY DOCTRINE. Ma- 
jor Wood 

(4)¥ACCOMPANYING ARTILLERY. Lieu- 
tenant}Hunt 


—ji—_ 
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21—FIGHTING FORCES (Great Brit- 


ain) 
October 1932 


(1) SECURITY THROUGH DISARMAMENT. 
Major Lefebure 

(2) MOBILITY AND ANTI-MOBILITY. 
Captain Liddell Hart 

(3) THE BOLSHEVIST THREAT TO CHI- 
NA. Brigadier General Bruce 

(4) FACE SAVING IN THE Far EAST. 
Combpyne 

(5) J —- Lieut.-Commander Wil- 
oc 

(6) NOTES ON THE PALESTINE CAM- 
PAIGN. Major Burne 

(7) LIGHT AEROPLANES AND WIRELESS 

(8) ANOTHER ROMANTIC PROFESSION. 
Major Porter 


23—INFANTRY JOURNAL 


September-October 1932 

(1) PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE DISCARDED BY 
FRANCE 

(2) LET’S KEEP THEM GOOD INFANTRY- 
MEN. Major Stevens 

(3) 20 YEARS aGo. (A reprint of an 
article by First Lieutenant B.F. 
Miller) 

(4) HISTORICAL MAP PROBLEM 

(5) THE MCPHERSON MACHINE GUN 
FIRING SIMULATOR. Lieutenant Gayle 

(6) WHO WON THE MARNE? Captain 
Liddell Hart, British Army 

(7) THE RUSSIAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 
IN THE WORLD WAR (1914). Niko- 
laieff 

(8) A DECADE OF ARMY SCHOOLS. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lentz 

(9) TEACHING THE SOLDIER TO WALK. 
Captain Rustemeyer 

(10) THE IMPONDERABLES IN AN ES- 
TIMATE OF THE SITUATION. Colonel 
Jenkins 

(11) NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF IN- 
FANTRY 


November-December 1932 


(12) CATERPILLAR OR SCORPION? 
Lieut.-Colonel Stilwell 

(13) IRONCLAD FIELD ARTILLERY. Ma- 
jor General J.F.C. Fuller, British 


rmy 

(14) REGIMENTAL GAS DETACHMENTS 
IN THE NATIONAL GUARD. Lieut.- 
Colonel de Roulet 

(15) WHY NOT? 

(16) KHAN Duu. Lieutenant Merri- 
weather 

(17) COLLAPSIBLE CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPMENT RACK FOR PYRAMIDAL 
TENTS. Captain Ringe 


(18) AN INFANTRY PROBLEM 

(19) UNCLE SAM’S WARRIORS OF THE 
CAMPUS. Major Hobson 

(20) VITAL FACTORS IN WORLD WAR. 
By Ponocrates 

(21) THE REAL CONFLICT AT SHANG- 
HAI: INTERNATIONAL LAW VS. TAC- 
TICS 

(22) THE SIGNAL CORPS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LABORATORY. Captain Notestein 

(23) FRIENDLY ARTILLERY FALLING 
SHORT. Lieut.-Colonel Brisbine 

(24) NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF IN- 
FANTRY: ROSTER OF OFFICERS, IN- 
FANTRY REGIMENTS (DECEMBER, 
19382) 

(25) INFANTRY COMBAT EXERCISES. 
Brig.-General Cocheu 

(26) EXPERIMENTAL INFANTRY ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 

(27) NATIONAL GUARD NOTES: THE 
NATIONAL GUARD CONVENTION 


25—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AR- 


TILLERY (Great Britain) 


October 1932 


(1) VIGOROUS AND IMMEDIATE ARTIL- 
LERY SUPPORT. (Artillery training, 
Vol. III, paragraph 46) Captain 
Dibb 

(2) THE RAPID DEPLOYMENT OF FIELD 
ARTILLERY. Major Allen 

(3) ARTILLERY SURVEY IN AUSTRALIA. 
Captain Wilson 

(4) GALLIPOLI REVISTED. Major Harri- 


son 

(5) A MOMENTOUS MISSION. Colonel 
Marshal-Cornwall 

(6) THE 38TH (WELSH) DIVISION IN 
THE LAST FIVE WEEKS OF THE GREAT 
War. Major-General DePree (Chap- 
ters VI & VII) 

(7) THE MODERN DIVISIONAL ARTIL- 
LERY GUN. General Challéat 

(8) GERMANY TO-DAY.—THE FACTORS. 
Major Reynolds 


26— JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
(Great Britain) 


November 1932 

(1) SAIL TRAINING FOR THE NAvy. 
Commander Steele 

(2) ARMY TRAINING, 1932. Captain 
Kennedy 

(3) PROGRESS IN CIVIL AVIATION. 
Lieut.-Colonel Shelmerdine 

(4) “THE WEAPON OF THE WEAK.”— 
A FRENCH VIEW. Admiral Castex 

(5) THE SUBMARINE AND _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. Lieutenant Fawkes 


(6) THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ANTI- 
SUBMARINE SERVICE. Rear-Admiral 
Arnold-Foster 

(7) THE DEVELOPMENT AND FUTURE 
OF THE FORTRESS. Major-General 
Thuillier 

(8) STRATEGIC PROBLEMS OF IRAQ. 
Colone] Beadon 

(9) THE COUNTY REGIMENT AND THE 
DEPOT. Lieutenant Jones 

(10) INFANTRY RE-ORGANIZATION. By 
an ex-regimental officer 

(11) SouTH PERSIA DURING THE GREAT 
War. Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton 

(12) AIR EXERCISES, 1932. Major 
Robertson 

(18) War GAMES. Major Pemberton 

(14) FRENCH AIR BOMBING UNITS IN 
THE GREAT WAR 

(15) THE BALEARIC ISLANDS AS A 
BASE FOR OPERATIONS 

(16) THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

(17) THE HOOVER PROPOSALS—CRUIS- 
ERS 

(18) GERMANY AND EQUALITY IN ARMA- 
MENTS. Major Reynolds 

(19) THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION 

(20) THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS. Clifford 

(21) NAvy NOTES 

(22) ARMy NOTES 

(23) AIR NOTES 

(24) JAPAN: THE SHANGHAI OPERA- 
TIONS 


27—JOURNAL OF THE UNITED 


SERVICE INSTITUTION OF IN- 
DIA (Great Britain—India) 


October 1932 


(1) ‘DISARMAMENT, AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.”’ (The Gold Medal 
Prize Essay, 1932) Lieutenant Thur- 
burn 

(2) PRE-waR. By ‘‘Mouse”’ 

(3) THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC CRISIS AND THE GOLD 
STANDARD. Taylor 

(4) THE BATTLES OF THE MASURIAN 
LAKEs. Lieut.-General Golovine 

(5) A SPASM. By “Phoenix” 


(6) THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, 1861- * 


62. By ‘“‘Longtimber’’ 

(7) FRANCE: MINISTRY OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 

(8) SPAIN: MILITARY LAWS 


28—MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 


November 1932 
(1) THE MARINE Corps: ITS MISSION, 
ORGANIZATION, POWER AND LIMITA- 
TIONS. Colonel Miller 
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(2) “AND BY MAINTENANCE IN READI- 
NESS OF EXPEDITIONARY FORCES.” 
Major McClellan 

(3) SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMY ACT DECI- 
SIONS. Compiled by Captain Dye 

(4) FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS. (“‘Some- 
thing to think about.”) Contains 
statistics diagram 


29—MILITARWISSENSCHAFT- 


LICHE MITTEILUNGEN (Austria) 
By MaJsor A. VOLLMER 


July-August 1932 


(1) Die ENTWICKLUNG DER OPERA- 
TIVEN IDEE VOR AUSBRUCH DES 
WELTKRIEGES. [The development of 
the strategic idea before the out- 
break of the World War.] Oberst 
Kiszling 

The author first passes in review 
the strategic ideas prevailing in the 
wars of the last 150 years: Frederick 
the Great’s operations on interior 
lines, and his celebrated oblique 
battle order; Napoleon’s mass blows 
regardless of losses, his striking at 
the enemy’s line of retreat, and his 
masterly operation on interior lines; 
the concentrations, deceptive flank 
marches, and containing maneuvers 
of Radetzky in 1848-9 and Archduke 
Charles in 1866; Moltke’s envelop- 
ments of 1866 and 1870; and finally 
the influence exerted by increase in 
battlefield area, more extended use 
of field fortifications, and increased 
duration of operations. 

Having brought the account down 
to modern times the author next 
considers the pre-World War evolu- 

- tion of strategy among the chief 
military nations: the Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance, causing the German 
outlook for a war on two fronts; 
the necessity for a new plan in 
lieu of superior weapons and num- 
bers which were the principal fac- 
tors of success respectively in 1866 
and 1870. 

Thus in Germany was born the 
Schlieffen plan of immediate ad- 
vance and crushing defeat of one 
adversary before turning to face 
the second. But the World War 
execution of this plan was faulty— 
it had been altered particularly in 
reducing the essential number of 
corps. For this reason it was un- 
successful. 

In Austria, Conrad von H*tzen- 
dorf, the Chief of Staff, carried 
over into strategy his tactical ideas. 
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Here too,f{the doctrine was adopted 
of a decisive defeat over one of the 


oes. 

After the Franco-Prussian War 
French doctrine was defensive, then 
it became offensive, only to return 
to the strategic defensive in 1895. 
In 1898 the General Staff Plan XIV 
involved bringing all five armies in 
three echelons on to a front 90 
miles broad between Metz—Troyes 
and Belfort—Vésaul. In this plan 
the French were cast in a passive 
role, looking to counterattack for 
victory. Not until 1913 was this 
doctrine supplanted by a new one, 
one of swift attack in depth on a 
narrow front. 


There is very little data from 

which to trace the development of 
strategy in Russia. However, from 
1880 onwards, she planned offen- 
sives against Austria and Germany. 
These were abandoned after the 
Russo-Japanese War. In 1911 
through French stimulus the of- 
fensive idea again took root. The 
poor execution of this idea is at- 
tributed to ignorance on the part of 
Russian leaders, and the lack of a 
common and thorough education. 
Though Russian plans for 1914 
contemplated an encirclement of 
the German Eighth Army, in the 
Schlieffen sense of a ‘Cannae,” 
their functioning was so slow that 
Ludendorff was able to estimate 
their actions and forestall them by 
speed of movement. Henceforth the 
only Russian strategy persisting was 
that of the steam roller. 
(2) DiE ISONZOVERTEIDIGUNG VOM 
FALLE VON GORZ BIS ZUR EROB- 
ERUNG VON KARFREIT. [The de- 
fence of Isonzo from the fall of 
Gorizia to the capture of Caporetto.] 
Oberst Veith 

The third article of a series of 

which the first two were entitled: 
“The First Battles Against the 
Italians’”’ and ‘‘The Defense of the 
Isonzo to the fall of Gorizia.” 
Gorizia was taken by the Italians 
in August 1916 in the sixth battle 
of the Isonzo. This article covers 
the last six battles—a period of 
fourteen months. 
(3) WIE ES IM SOMMER 1916 ZUR 
BRUSSILOW-OFFENSIVE KAM. [Events 
_ leading up to the Brussilow offen- 
_ sive in the summer of 1916.] Oberst- 
_ leutnant Diakow 


—14— 


An account of the second Russian 
offensive in 1916. The plan of Alex- 
eieff, “the finest character and most 
capable of Russia’s leaders’? was to 
strike against the Germans toward 
Vilna. Two of the three commanders, 
Kuropatkin and Ewerth, opposed 
it. The third, Brussilov, pleaded 
that it be undertaken in his own 
front. It was carried out as planned 
by Alexeieff, with a subsidiary oper- 
ation in Brussilov’s front. It was so 
successful that it very nearly de- 
cided the fate of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Army. 


(4) DIE FRANZOSISCH-BELGISCH-HOL- 


LANDISCHEN BEFESTIGUNGEN. 
|French, Belgian and Dutch forti- 
fications.] Generalmajor Schafer 

Fortresses are classified accord- 
ing to the experience of the World 
War into those that are valuable 
and those that are of no value. The 
present opinion is stated viz., that 
fortresses are valuable if in all 
respects answering to modern re- 
quirements. Post war fortification 
has been limited to France and 
Belgium. The World War _ has 
taught the great value of the right 
kind of fortress in the right place 
and the disadvantage of not having 
them where needed, e.g., Northern 
France. 


The systems adopted by France 
and Belgium are a combination of 
the pre-war system and the “‘con- 
tinuous system,” namely near the 
frontier a fairly continuous chain 
of fortified posts, farther back for- 
tresses with girdle forts. Holland 
has a complete scheme of perma- 
nent fortification as published in 
Wehr,” 4 December 


Thus against disarmed Germany 
there are arising permanent forti- 
fications from the Mediterranean 
to the North Sea, presenting an 
absolutely impassible barrier. Only 
a rich country like France can have 
an insuperable fortification system 
and an army and air force entirely 
equipped for the purpose of the 
offensive. 


(5) Dig ANLAGE DES ANGRIFFES. [Prep- 


aration for the attack.] Oberst- 
leutnant Rendulic 

Deals with the attack of a posi- 
tion when the defender has com- 
neon his preparations for the de- 
ense. 


(6) ARTILLERIE-SCHIESSAUFGABEN. 
{Artillery fire problems.] Obserst- 
leutnant Krischer-Wehregg 

(7) PRAKTISCHE ERGEBNISSE DER Psy- 
CHOTECHNIK IM BUNDESHEER. [Prac- 
tical results of psychotechnique in 
the Austrian army.] Major Fechner 

An account of the army psycho- 
technique center which tests sol- 
diers before training as specialists, 
e.g., motor drivers, telegraphers, 
radio operators, etc. 

(8) JOFFRE UND DIE MARNE. [Joffre 
the Marne.] Generalmajor Scha- 
er 

A review by Major General 
Schafer of “Joffre et la Marne,’”’ by 
Commandant Muller. 

(9) WELTKRIEGSLITERATUR. [Litera- 
ture of the World War.] A survey 
of publications containing general 
accounts of the political and military 
events. 


September-October 1932 


{Note: This number concludes the 
9-year editorship of Major General 
Schubert who has brought this peri- 
odical to its present scholarly and 
imposing form. He is, furthermore, 
the author of other publications, 
e.g., “The Most Important Cam- 
paigns of the World’s History,” as 
well as having undertaken the pro- 
duction of the Austrian Official His- 
tory of the War.] 

(10) AUFMARSCH UND TATIGKEIT DER 
AMERIKANISCHEN ARMEE IM WELT- 
KRIEGE. [The assembly and activ- 
ity of the American Army in the 
World War.] (I) Generalmajor Adler 

A resumé of the accounts of the 
“U.S. Official Pictures of the World 
War,” Pictorial Bureau, Washing- 
ton, 1920. 


(11) Diz AUSSPAHUNG UND DEREN 
ABWEHR. [Espionage and counter- 
espionage.] Feldmarschalleutnant Ur- 
banski v.Ostrymiecz 

Lessons drawn by and from the 
experiences of a former head of this 
service: (1) Results are in propor- 
tion to the amount of money spent; 
(2) It is effective only when estab- 
lished in peace time; (8) It is most 
effective when given publicity—the 
general public is of great help; (4) 
Accredited spies are often found 
among military and naval attaches; 
(5) Propaganda was successful with 
the British as well as with the Aus- 
trians; (6) Fear of spies—a psycho- 
logical disease—should be avoided; 
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(7) Minor enemy newspapers and 
periodicals are a fertile source of 
information. 

(12) Die DURCHFUHRUNG DES AN- 
GRIFFES. [The conduct of the at- 
tack.] Oberstleutnant Rendulic 

Treats of the meeting engagement 
up to the point where similarity 
begins with the attack upon a posi- 
tion. 

(13) HERANBILDUNG UND  FORTBIL- 
DUNG DER  BERUFSOFFIZIERE IN 
DEUTSCHLAND, ITALIEN UND IN DER 
TSCHECHOSLOWAKEI. [Training of 
regular officers in Germany, Italy 
and Czechoslovakia.| Generalmajor 
Schafer 

GERMANY: Those who have had 
the complete instruction of the 
soldier are admitted. The first year 
is basic to all branches. Place: The 
Infantry School at Dresden. In the 
second year separation into branches 
occurs as follows: (a) Infantry and 
transport corps candidates continue 
at Dresden; (b) Artillery and Signal 
go to the Artillery School at: Jiiter- 
borg; (c) Cavalry—to the Cavalry 
School at Hanover; (d) Engineers— 
to the Engineer School at Munich. 

All schools under the direction of 
the Army School Inspector. When 
courses are completed candidates 
are assigned to troops. Following 
an old custom, to become an officer 
the candidate must be elected by 
the corps of officers. After his 
nomination to the grade of 2d 
Lieutenant the officer remains about 
six years with troops. : 

At the end of this period begins 

preparation for the ‘“‘Wehrkreisprii- 
fung”—a system of promotion ex- 
aminations to which all have to sub- 
mit. It is partly written, partly oral, 
in the following subjects: (a) Mili- 
tary subjects: tactics, armament, 
engineers; (b) General konwledge: 
history, geography, political econ- 
omy, foreign languages; (c) Physical 
training; (d) Mathematics, physics, 
chemistry. 

After this examination officers are 
divided into: (1) General Staff; (2) 
Instructors in technique and train- 
ing; (3) Troop officers. 

f about 150 officers who go 
through the ‘“Wehrkreispriifung”’ 
each year about 30 go to the General 
Staff, 6 to 8 as instructors and the 
rest as troop officers. Those chosen 
as instructors go to the universities. 
Those for the General Staff receive 
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their training for a number of years 
under special professors. The rest 
receive their further training with 
the troops and are also available 
for a variety of other details. 

ITaLy: Two military academies: 
Infantry and cavalry at Modéne, 
artillery and engineers at Turin. 
34 of the candidates come from 
civil life, 4% from noncommissioned 
and reserve officers. The Chief of 
the General Staff has the direction 
of the schools. 

The newly made 2d Lieutenants 
must pursue a course of application 
in their own branch or technical 
specialty, the infantry at Parma, 
the cavalry at Pinerolo and at the 
Tor di Quinto near Rome, the artil- 
lery at Turin, the medical service 
at Florence, the carabiniers at 
Florence. The courses last one year 
except for artillery and engineers, 
who attend two years. 

There are also the following 
“central”? schools: Infantry, artil- 
lery and engineers at Civitavecchia, 
and physical education at Rome. A 
School of Fire for artillery exists 
at Nettuno with a section at Broc- 
cino. 

Captains of ordnance and engi- 
neers are specially trained in a 
school of technology for 2 years. 

For admission to the Ecole de 
Guerre at Turin officers must have 
3 years service and be from 26 to 
36 years old. Marine and air officers 
attend this course, as well, although 
they have their own higher military 
achools. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: There is but one 
school for the training of officers: 
the military academy of Miahrisch- 
Weisskrichen in 2 sections: (a) for 
infantry, cavalry, engineers, and 
transport; (b) for artillery. 

There is, in addition, a number of 
courses whose purpose is the per- 
fecting of the officers in the tech- 
nique of their branches and other 
specialties. 

For admission to the Ecole de 
Guerre, officers must be between 
26 and 36 years of age and have 
had six years of service as officers. 
There is the peculiarity that the 
requirements for admission include 
a knowledge of typewriting and 
stenography. 

(14) INTENDANZDIENST IM GEBIRGS- 
KRIEGE. [Service of supply in moun- 


(18) Rick- UND AUSBLICK. 


tain warfare.) Militaér-Oberintendan- 
turrat Glingenbrunner 

Lectures to the Quartermaster, 
Supply and Commissary Section of 
the Officers Association of Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

The first of a series of articles 
presenting two historical examples 
of the difficulties of supply in moun- 
tain warfare. They will show that 
only by dint of untiring and ex- 
hausting efforts on the part of the 
Staff and services is it possible to 
maintain the well-being of the front 
troops. 

(A) The I Corps in the Carpathi- 
ans September 1916 to May 1917.— 
Military situation; supply estimate 
of the corps theatre; supply organ- 
ization; supply situation in the fall 
of 1916; organization of corps de- 
pots; bread supply; meat; horses; 
corps lines of supply; maintenance 
of supply; roads; water; cooking 
equipment; supply with troops; 
shelter and welfare; clothing and 
laundry; salvage; finance; conclu- 
sions. (To be continued) 

(15) EIN NEUZEITLICHER TEXTILER- 
SATZ IM KRIEGE. [A new substitute 
for textiles in war.] Militar-Oberin- 
tendanturrat Hevler 

Discusses artificial silk as suitable 
not only for powder bags but for 
ne in countries short of textile 

ers. 


(16) DIE AUTOMATISCHEN 'WAFFEN 
ScoTt1 IM RAHMEN NEUZEITLICHER 
INFANTERIEBEWAFFNUNG. [Automat- 
ic weapons as modern infantry arms.] 


(17) WELTKRIEGSLITERATUR. [Litera- 
ture of the World War.] 


November-December 1932 


[Retro- 
spect and prospect.—An editorial.] 

Under the caption, “A people 
which has no past does not deserve 
a future’ (von Humboldt), this 
highly idealistic editorial is addressed 
to Austrian national defense. It 
mentions the United States as having 
decided the World War, refers to 
the strengthening of her defenses, 
the restriction of her training to 
that of the war of movement with 
its chief doctrine that of attack, 
her plan of an army of millions, and 
her stress on the importance of the 
officer. It closes with the statement 
of the historian Mommsen: “His- 
tory knows of no right to live with- 
out military power.’ 


(19) DEM ANDENKEN DES FELDMAR- 
SCHALLS CONRAD. [In memoriam 
Field Marshal Conrad.] 

(20) LUtTzEn. [Liitzen.] 

(21) AUFMARSCH UND TATIGKEIT DER 
AMERIKANISCHEN ARMEE IM WELT- 
KRIEGE. [The assembly and activity 
of the American Army in the World 
War.] (II) Generalmaior Adler (A 
resumé of the “U.S. Official Pictures 
of the World War,” Pictorial Bureau, 
Wash. 1920) 

(22) DAs RUCKGRAT DER DAUERFRONT 
IM OSTEN. SEIN AUFBAU JUNI 1915 
BIS MAI 1916. [The backbone of the 
protracted operations in the east— 
its evolution June 1915 to May 
1916.] General Ratzenhofer 

A survey of the services of the 
railways on the Eastern Front in 
the World War. 

(23) WAR SALONIKI 1915 ANZUGREI- 
FEN? [Should Saloniki have been 
attacked in 1915?] Oberstleutnant 
Miihlhofer 

(24) Uskis. EINE BETRACHTUNG UBER 
DEN KAVALLERIEEINSATZ IN DER 
DURCHBRUCHSCHLACHT. [Uskub. A 
consideration of the employment of 
cavalry in the breakthrough battle.] 
Rittmeister Balck 

(25) Di—E TURKISCHEN MEERENGEN 
ALS NEUES KAMPFOBJEKT. [The 
Turkish straits as a new objective.] 
Dr. Sell 

(26) ANLAGE UND FUHRUNG DER VER- 
TEIDIGUNG IM BEWEGUNGSKRIEG. 
Preparation for and conduct of the 
defense in the war of movement.] 

(27) DAS GEFECHT BEI DUNKELHEIT. 
[Night attack.] 

(28) ARTILLERISTISCH-SCHIESSTECH- 
NISCHE FRAGEN. [Questions of ar- 
tillery technique.] 

(29) INTENDANZDIENST IM GEBIRGS- 
KRIEGE. B. Das I. KORPS IN DEN 
ALPEN IM JAHRE 1917. [Supply in 
mountain warfare. B. The I Corps 
in the Alps in 1917.] 

(30) WELTKRIEGSLITERATUR. [World 
War literature.) I1I—Monographs. 


30—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT 
(Germany) 


By Major A. VOLLMER 


4 September 1932 
(1) Das SCHICKSAL DER ABRUSTUNGS- 
KONFERENZ LIEGT IN FRANKREICHS 
HAND. [The fate of the Disarma- 
ment Conference depends on France.] 
(2) OPERATIVER EINSATZ DER HEERES- 
KAVALLERIE ZUR ENTSCHEIDUNG. 
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sage employment of cavalr 
or a decision.] Rittmeister Crisolli 
(See translation, page 91) 
(3) TRUPPE UND EISENBAHN. [Troops 
railroads.] (II) Generalleutnant 
ec 

A continuation of examples from 
the World War of the functioning 
of the German railroads in strategic 
troop movements. These instances 
show the erroneous conception on 
the part of many as to their possi- 
bilities and limitations. The author 
believes that there should be in- 
struction along this line and offers 
the following example (for Sketch, 
see ‘‘Militar-Wochenblatt,” 4 Sept. 
1932, p. 282) to impress the impor- 
tant points: 

“The 1st Division (Password: 
‘Yorck’) is detached from the First 
Army and is to be transported along 
the frontier to join the Second Army 
and to advance behind its left wing. 
Haste is essential. The division com- 
mander has driven ahead by auto- 
mobile to the Headquarters Second 
Army. The commander of the 1st 
Infantry Brigade is directing the 
movement. 

“First Requirement: The trans- 
port officer of the First Army Head- 
quarters asks as to the wishes of the 
division concerning the entrainment 
and the trip, and discusses the 
following points with the infantry 
commander in charge of the move- 
ment: Distribution of the division 
at the entraining station in the area 
‘A’; use of unit and supporting 
trains; the construction of the nec- 

_ essary camps; order of departure 
of units; advance and rear echelons; 
security for the movement through 
armored cars, antiaircraft, guns, 
and machine guns; and whether 
or not trains will be run at night 
only. (See: F.u.G. (Conduct and 
combat of the combined arms— 
German Regulations) II, 666-734; 
785-793; Appendix 5, pp. 307-327.] 

“Second Requirement: Air attack 
at ‘B’ on troop train while en route. 
Destruction of station and bridge 
at that place. Estimate that trans- 
port can be resumed in 60 hours on 
original route, or in 48 hours by 
the route B-C-D. The: mileage of 
B-D-E is 300 km. Decision and 
orders of the infantry commander 
in charge of the movement. 

“Third Requirement: 3d Infan- 
try reinforced by an artillery de- 
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tachment with proper elements in 
advance as required by the regu- 
lations had passed Point B before 
the air attack. On reaching the 
detraining point ‘E’ there occurs 
an attack by an enemy cavalry 
division on the arriving sections of 
this reinforced regiment. Measures 
taken by the regimental commander 
and the transport leader.” 

These three requirements are 
short ones and are to be discussed 
only so far as their essential points 
are concerned. There must be no 
interference by the troops in the 
domain of the railway administra- 
tion but rather cooperation with it. 
This discussion consists of the purely 
tactical measures undertaken, be- 
ginning with the reinforced 3d In- 
fantry and the sections of the lst 
Division which are gradually ar- 
riving. 

(4) MARSCHTECHNIK DER FUSZTRUP- 
PEN. [March technique of foot 
troops. ] 

(5) DIE GROSZEN ITALIENISCHEN FLOT- 
TEN- UND LUFTMAN VER. [The great 
Italian fleet and air maneuvers.] | 


11 September 1932 


(6) UM GLEICHBERECHTIGUNG UND SI- 
CHERHEIT. |Equal rights and se- 
curity.] 

(7) DIszIPLIN UND KURZAUSBILDUNG. 
{Discipline and short training.] 

(8) FAHRENDE KAVALLERIE. [Cavalry 
transportation.] Major Buhle 

A consideration of the types of 
horses suitable for vehicles to ac- 
company cavalry. 

(9) MOTORISIERTE KRiFTE IN DER 
ROTEN ARMEE. [Motorized forces 
in the Red Army.] 

(10) POLNISCHE GROSZMACHTSPOLITIK. 
{Polish national defense.] 

(11) WELLINGTON ALS FELDHERR UND 
STAATSMANN. [Wellington as soldier 
and statesman |] 


18 September 1932 


(12) GEDANKEN {BER DIE FUHRUNG 
DES HINHALTENDEN KAMPFES. 
[Thoughts on delaying actions.} 
Obserst v.Mantey 

Before the World War, except for 
special warfare (fighting in villages 
and woods), but three forms of 
combat were known to German 
tactics: attack, defense, and with- 
drawal. Delaying action was a 
secondary consideration. It took 
the World War to bring it into 
prominence. 


On the Eastern Front it became 
necessary to prosecute long con- 
tinued delaying actions in order to 
hold there until forces could be 
freed by victories on the Western 
Front. On the Western Front de- 
laying action in position warfare 
later became a veritable delaying 
strategy. 

Just as done on two fronts so 
delay on one part of a front is 
practicable, for example, in the 
sense of Frederick the Great: “‘To 
refuse one flank while going for- 
ward energetically on the other.’ 
This, too, was the Schlieffen plan 
of 1905 in constituting a “mobile 
withdrawal defense’ for the Ger- 
man south wing on the west front. 

A delaying action could well have 
been prosecuted on the right wing 
of the Third Austrian Army by 
Field Marshal Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorff while attacking the unprepared 
Russians on the left wing between 
the Bug and the Vistula. Instead 
of this he attacked the Third Army 
as well in 1914. This led to battles 
with the Russian Third and Eighth 
Armies, and the loss of the battle 
of Lemberg on 26 August 1914 and 
of the Galicia campaign. This could 
have been avoided as things were 
“made to order” for a long continued 
delaying action on the right flank. 
The terrain, rivers, swamps and 
mountains were ideal for this. This 
had been Schlieffen’s plan of 1912— 
to delay on the East Front with 
reserves and Landwehr and to make 
the main effort in the west. 

The Reichsarchiv work gives no 
example of a delaying mission which 
was executed as such—it was often 
intended, but the leaders always 
carried out the mission offensively. 
One did in fact occur in Rumania 
in 1916 but this has not yet been 
covered by the Reichsarchiv work. 

The author sums up this form of 
combat as follows: 

(1) It is a form of combat peculiar 
in itself; 

(2) A distinction exists between 

(a) Delaying actions long con- 
tinued prosecuted by the high and 
middle commands, on large 
scale, without plan, alternating 
between offense and defense, po- 
sition and mobile warfare; 

(b) Delaying actions intended 
as such, prosecuted by the middle 


i 

i 


and lower commands, for a matter 

of hours only. 

(3) The purposes of this combat 
are: 

(a) To gain time until the re- 
quired forces are ready (Frontier 
defense, Rumania, First Austrian 
Army); 

(b) To make available forces 
elsewhere for decisive operations 
(weak forces Eastern Front 1914, 
mission for left wing according 
to Schlieffen plan of 1905)—this 
is the more important purpose; 

(c) To exhaust the enemy and 
if possible destroy him (possibility 
for Third Austrian Army). 

(4) Whereas in attack, defense, 
and withdrawal the action concerns 
the gain or loss of terrain, on the 
other hand the action in delay is a 
matter of gaining of time and force; 

(5) The importance of terrain ap- 
pears in the examples. It is not only 
necessary that it be exploited by 
the troops, but that it be selected 
for his purpose by the leader. 

(6) Both for the higher and lower 
commanders delaying action, when 
long continued, involves every form 
of combat: 

(a) Decisive attack for destruc- 
tion of the enemy, when oppor- 
tunity affords and he can get no 
support, as, e.g., in mountains. But 
the actions must be suited to the 
power. In Galicia. for example, the 
5th Hungarian Cavalry Division, 
after a striking victory against a 
Russian division, was almost de- 
stroyed because it set for itself 
a goal which was far beyond its 
powers. 

(b) Sacrifice attack, when nec- 
essary to insure success at an- 
other place. 

(c) Fixed defense when, for 
example, a passageway between 
lakes must be defended at all 
costs. 

(d) Defense coupled with with- 
drawal and renewed defense. 

(e) A delaying action by utili- 
zation of long ranges and ad- 
vanced elements, use of great 
quantities of ammunition, wide 
deceptions, withdrawals, 


ra The leader must preserve the 
initiative (a) by constituting a main 
effort group or reserve, (b) by max- 
imum mobility and damage ‘to the 
enemy. Example of (a) are the bat- 
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tles of General von Below in East 
Prussia in October-November 1914. 
An example of (b) is the German 
leadership of Hindenburg-Ludendorff 
on the East Front in 1914. 

(8) Training for delaying action 
must remain theoretical—but a 
maneuver extending over several 
days is appropriate. 

(9) Destruction of bridges, rail- 
roads, etc., setting up of obstacles, 
etc., are important for delaying ac- 
tion as well as in training for it. 
The opening of the sluices at New- 
port is an example. It robbed the 
Germans of a victory and saved the 
Belgian Army. But such demolitions 
and destructions must be embarked 
on advisedly so that they will not 
react upon the perpetrator, as hap- 
pened to the Germans on the Marne. 

(18) UM DIE EINHEITSGRUPPE. [About 
the composite group.| 

(14) FRANKREICHS WAHRES GESICHT. 
[France unmasked.] 

(15) SCHUTZ LEICHTER KAMPFWAGEN 
GEGEN FEINDLICHE ABWEHRWAFFEN. 
{Protection of light tanks against 
antitank weapons.] A review of an 
article by Lt.Col. Welvert in the 
“Revue d’Infanterie’” for 1 July 
1932, digested in QRML No. 46, 
page 31. 

(16) TAKTISCHE ANSICHTEN IN RUSZz- 
LAND. [Tactical views in Russia.] 
(17) DiE BEDEUTUNG DER SOKOL- 

BEWEGUNG FUR DIE WEHRHAFTIG- 
KEIT DER _TSCHECHOSLOWAKEI. [The 
significance of the Sokol movements 
in the national defense of Czecho- 

slovakia.] 

(18) BOLSCHEWIKISCHE PROPAGANDA 
WAHREND DES  RUSSISCH-POLNIS- 
CHEN KRIEGES 1920. [Bolshevik 
propaganda during the Russo-Polish 
War of 1920.] 

(19) GANZSTAHLWAGEN. [Steel wagons.] 

(20) AUSDER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: 
KLEINKALIBERSCHIESZEN. [From the 
workshop of the troops: Small cali- 
ber rifle firing.] 


27 September 1932 

(21) HINDENBURG. [Hindenburg.] 

(22) FRANKREICH LEHNT DIE DEUTSCHE 
GLEICHBERECHTIGUNG AB. [France 
repudiates German equality.] 

(23) EINSATZ UND ERFOLGE DER 
KAMPFWAGEN IM WELTKRIEGE. [Em- 
ployment and success of tanks in 
the World War.] 

A summary of the use of tanks for 
those unacquainted with them. 
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1. Number and density of the 
tanks introduced by the Allies. 
First use on 15 September 1916 
faulty according to the English 
view. They were used in little 
groups (Martel: “In the Wake of 
the Tank’’); of two tank companies 
(49 Mark I) thirty-two reached the 
German lines. . 

Tank battle at Cambrai, 20 Nov. 
1917. Nine English tank battalions 
(378 tanks, Mark IV, 28 ton) at- 
tacked on a front of 13 km. (29 per 
1 km.) without artillery preparation. 
A breakthrough resulted to 9 km. 
behind the German front line. 

Battle at Soissons 18 July 1918. 
Four French armies attack on a 120 
km. front with 195 medium and 415 
light Renault tanks (5 to 6 per 1 
km. of front). The numbers are 
however deceptive, inasmuch as the 
tank attacks were concentrated at 
critical points: Mangin group 345 
tanks on a 20 km. front (17 to 18 
tanks per 1 km.) Degoutte group 
560 tanks on a 16 km. front (31 
to 32 tanks to each km. of front). 

Battle of Amiens 8 August 1918. 
Nine English tank battalions attack 
on a 11 km. front with 360 Mark IV 
tanks (32 to 33 per km.). In addi- 
tion, as second wave to exploit the 
breakthrough: 2 light tank bat- 
talions (96 medium Mark A [Whip- 
pets] and 16 armored cars). The 
latter pushed far into the rear lines 
and caused heavy damage. 

Attack near the end of the war: 
1 Australian division on 23 August 
1918 against Chuignes and Herle- 
ville. 36 Mark V tanks on a 6% 
km. front (5 to 6 tanks per km.). 
German defense well prepared. Ter- 
rain very favorable for defense. 
Troops defended desperately. As the 
new Mark V was proof against rifle 
bullets the German machine gun 
fire had no effect. The German 
machine guns were overcome by 
fire. One tank overcame 30 German 
machine guns (Improbable. Mil.- 
Woch., Editor). Another downed 
three antitank guns and a number 
of machine guns before it became 
a sacrifice to the second shot of a 
German field gun. Of 12 tanks of 
the 13th English tank battalion, 7 
— their goals after 134 hour 

attle. 


2. Number, employment and suc- 
cess of German tanks.—On the 
front up to the end of 1918 there 
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were 2 tank detachments with thir- 
teen A 7 V tanks; 6 tank detach- 
ments with thirty-six captured En- 
glish tanks—a total of 49 tanks. 
On 26 Oct. 1918 a tank replacement 
detachment was being constituted 
near Berlin. 

From March 21st the German 
tanks were employed for 50 days. 
(Compare use of Allied tanks in 
1918 to 11 Nov: French, from 
July 15, 45 days for 3988 tanks; 
British, from August 8, 39 days for 
1933 tanks.) 

The most considerable German 
success was Villers Bretonneux on 
24 April 1918 (See ‘‘Militar-Wochen- 
blatt” No. 2, 11 July 1931). Martel 
says of this (“In the Wake of the 
Tank,” p. 31): ‘One German tank 
appeared and put out of action two 
of our tanks which were armed with 
machine guns. Thereupon one of our 
tanks armed with a 5.7 cm. gun 
put the German tank out of action 
only to be itself shot down by a 
German field gun. Then there ap- 
peared a number of other German 
tanks, but a preponderance of Brit- 
ish tanks forced their withdrawal. 
One German tank was left behind 
in our lines. Also on other occasions 
German tanks were utilized but 
there were never more than 15 of 
their own and a few captured ones, 
and on these occasions they achieved 
Jittle successes.” 

3. Method of German defense at 
the close of the War.—Active de- 
fense from September 1918: Crea- 
tion of groups of all arms in the 
front line consisting of: 1 infantry 
platoon or company; infantry guns 
(operated by artillerymen) (2, 3.7, 
5.7, 7.5, 7.62, 7.7 em.); light trench 
mortar with flat tra‘ectory mount; 
heavy machine gun with armor 
piercing ammunition; antitank rifles. 
For the passive defense these ad- 
vanced groups were surrounded by 
light tank mines. 

For their support “light mobile 
artillery to be kept in readiness, 
for example, field guns 16 or 96, 
new model, to be sent forward into 
the infantry zone as needed by the 
infantry. 

From February 1918 each army 
had a mobile antitank defense: a 
detachment of field mre on trucks 
(each 10 guns). If tank-break- 
throughs occurred the combined ar- 
tillery opened direct fire. The anti- 


aircraft guns gave a good account of 

themselves as they were drilled in 

quick firing on moving targets. As 

a mobile tank defense of the supreme 

command five field artillery regi- 

ments were motorized in November 

1918: 150 guns (5.7 cm.) on trucks. 
There was no system of supply of 

troops with antitank equipment. At 

the end of March 1918 the first 
antitank rifles (‘““TUF.-Gewehre,” 
lit: Tank and airplane rifles) arrived 

at the front. By September 9, 1918, 

4632 of these had arrived. In No- 

vember 1918, that is, at the close of 

the War, the infantry finally received 

a cannon as its own weapon, namely 

the improved Becker 2 cm. cannon. 

4. Results of the German anti- 
tank defense: 

Aisne.—16 April 1917 (French 
Schneider tank) of 132 tanks at- 
tacking 76 were put out of action, 
57 of them by artillery fire. 

Cambrai.—20 November 1917. 
Of 378 Mark IV, 107 were put out 
of action. 

Soissons.—18 July 1918. Degoutte 
Group: Ist day: of 223 tanks at- 
tacking, 102 were put out of action, 
62 of them by artillery. Casualties 
of operating personnel, 25 per cent. 
2d day: of 108 tanks attacking, 50 
were put out of action. 3d day: of 
52 tanks attacking, 48 were put out 
of action. Mangin Group: of 216 
tanks attacking only 58 were ren- 
dered unserviceable. Casualties of 
operating personnel 6 per cent. 
The Germans quickly withdrew. In 
6 days 30 km. were gained. Tanks 
were in motion for 80 hours. 

Amiens.—8 August 1918. Of 360 
plus 96 tanks on the first day, 100 
were destroyed, on the 2d day 39, 
and on the 3d day 30. September 
1918 battles: average casualties of 
tank personnel—39 per cent of the 
vehicles, 40 per cent of officers, 33 

er cent of men. October 1918 

attles: 50 per cent of the vehicles 
and 33 per cent of personnel. 

(24) ANGRIFF UND VERTEIDIGUNG ALS 
ERFOLGREICHE KAMPFFORMEN. [At- 
tack and defense as successful forms 
of combat.] 

A statistical study based on 
Berndt, ‘‘Numbers in War,” Vienna 
1897, and Bodart, ‘‘Military-histor- 
ical Lexikon,’ Vienna 1908. The 
latter arrives at the “‘tactical value’ 
of a victory by dividing the strength 
plus casualties of the victor by the 
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strength plus casualties of the loser. 

A table, based on this device, is 

presented contrasting the ‘attack 

victories’ with those of ‘‘defense’’ 
in some 35 battles of history. This 
shows that the tactical value of 

“attack victories” has fallen while 

that of “defense victories” has risen; 

in other words ‘the attack of a 

position has become essentially more 

difficult than its defense.” 
Throughout the conclusions drawn 

from these statistics by the author 
and the consideration by him of the 
subject matter in wars of the past 
(including the World War), stress 
on the value of the defense is out- 
standing, as it has been in much 
recent German military literature. 
He concludes with the “golden 
mean”’ of Moltke: “It is the func- 
tion of a clever strategy to meet the 
enemy’s attack in a position selected 
by us, and only to attack him when 
casualties and exhaustion have weak- 
ened him.” 

(25) SPERREN DURCH WASSER. [Water 

The technique of converting water- 
courses into military obstacles by 
diverting them to where they are 
needed. 

(26) SO HABEN WIR POLEN AUFBE- 
BAUT. [Thus we have rehabilitated 
Poland.] 

(27) DIE PROPAGANDA IM KRIEGE. 
{Propaganda in war.| 

(28) AUSDER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: 

SAUBERUNG EINES SCHUTZENGRA- 

BENS. [From the workshop of the 

troops: The clearing of a rifle 

trench.] An account of the methods 
employed by the squad in the French 

Army as taken from its manual for 

non-commissioned officers. 


4 October 1932 


(29) HitetT ERBE MOLTKEs! 
{Conserve the heritage of Moltke.| 
(30) ENGLANDS STELLUNGNAHME ZUR 
DEUTSCHEN GLEICHBERECHTIGUNG. 
{England’s attitude toward German 

equality of rights.] 

(31) WESEN UND GRUNDLAGE NEU- 
ZEITLICHER TAKTIK. [Principles of 
modern tactics.] 

The desideratum is to do that 
which the enemy does not expectt— 
provided it be halfway sensible, and 
done forcibly and decisively. 

The judgements “right”? and 

wrong” are no more applicable to 

the field soldier than to the staffs 


| 
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and higher commanders. None of 
these can go by rules. Thus there 
is not just one type of defense or 
attack. In defense—let alone the 
distinction of protracted defense 
and delaying action—one may (a) 
open fire at long ranges in order to 
harm the enemy as soon as possible, 
to force him to develop, to slow 
him up, and (b) wait until the 
enemy has come close up to strike 
him devastatingly at close range. 

Beyond these there are also many 
intermediate and partial solutions 
according to enemy strength, in- 
tentions, terrain, and supply of 
ammunition on both sides. 

The first element in importance 
in every tactics is the man—his 
morale. Next comes the material 
element—the weapons: guns and 
machine guns. The latter element 
concerns us here, and it translates 
itself into ammunition. Its supply 
must be adequate for every purpose, 
its use must be economical. With 
modern weapons it is of no value to 
calculate expenditures, days of fire, 
etc. Machine guns can fire in min- 
utes what it takes days to bring up. 
In future this problem must be 
resolved by alternating periods of 
maximum with those of minimum ex- 
penditure. The former will be those 
of the maximum efforts of all arms 
and by surprise; the latter those of 
preparation, reconnaissance, troop 
and munition conservation. 

Long drawn out combat means 
casualties, and excessive munition 
expenditure. It changes readily into 
a stabilized condition. It brings 
about little of value. Similarly, 
long-drawn out preparations mean 
loss of the element of secrecy, as 
well as giving time for enemy coun- 
termeasures. Therefore: surprise, 
concentration, reasonable speed, bold 
action during the period of uncer- 
tainty. 

War is the domain of uncertainty, 
friction, opportunist expedients, and 
common sense. Therefore the chief 
goal of all military training is to 
make sound understanding power- 
ful. We find that war itself does this, 
but does peace time training do it 
effectively? 

(32) DIE PANZERWAFFE IN FERNOST. 
[The —— weapons in the Far 
ast. 

An account of the:types and ser- 
vice of Japanese and Chinese tanks 


- 


and armored cars on the Woosung 
Front and in Manchuria, with seven 
pictures and an orientation map. 
(33) DIVISIONSARTILLERIE VON MOR- 
GEN. [Divisional artillery of to- 
morrow.] (See abstract page 88) 
(34) KURZFRISTIGE KAVALLERIEAUS- 
BILDUNG. [Short cavalry training.] 
(35) ENGLISCHE MANOVERBETRACH- 
TUNGEN. [English maneuvers.] 

In an exercise of the Guards two 
battalions with five batteries suc- 
ceeded in repelling an attack of four 
battalions and fifteen betteries. 
Here we see fundamental weakness 
of attack power. The Infantry can 
not advance until the wire is broken 
through and the enemy machine 
guns are suppressed and it can 
advance only as far as the enemy 
artillery is destroyed. The exercise 
showed that the English division 
does not have its arms organized 
properly for attack. 

Another exercise was to show how 
the artillery could support infantry 
attacking in woods against an in- 
trenched wired enemy. The diffi- 
culties proved insurmountable. Nei- 
ther air nor ground reconnaissance 
could locate the position. The attack 
was held to have failed. 

The article continues with an 
account of territorial maneuvers 
and Italian Naval Maneuvers. 


(36) FUR UND WIDER DEN WEHRSPORT. 


[For and against military sports.] 


(37) TAKTISCHE AUFGABEN ZUM WIN- 


TER 1932/33. [Tactical exercises, 
winter 1932-33.] Introduction. The 
nature of each problem will hence- 
forth not be announced until its 
solution is given. 


11 October 1932 


(38) DAS PROBLEM DER INFANTERIE- 


GESCHUTZE. [The problem of the 
infantry accompanying gun.] 

The author sketches the history 
of its development during and since 
the World War and calls the pres- 
ent a period of inactivity in this line. 

He notes the adoption by France, 
Poland, Denmark, Holland, and 
Finland (and the present experi- 
mental trials thereof by Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Norway, and Switzer- 
land) of the Stokes-Brandt trench 
mortar. He calls it a suitable ac- 
companying gun. It has achieved 
accuracy and an increased effective 
range. The dispersal in depth in 
the heaten zone is no greater than 


that of other small infantry howit- 
zers. The dispersal in width is, 
however, considerably greater than 
that of the breech loaders. The 
range of 3,000 m. is thus attained 
with a light weapon (57 kg) which 
is very effective due to its explosive 
charge. 

In Spain the Valero mortar is 
less effective. Their Ecia mortar is 
more promising, having 114 times 
greater dispersal in depth and width 
than the Stokes-Brandt. 

The United States has developed 
a departure: the 75 mm infantry 
gun M 1, used with wheels to go 
into position. The Americans are 
content with a range of 165 m. The 
weight of this weapon is three times 
that of the Stokes. The weight of 
projectile is 5.45 kg as against 3.3 
kg for the Stokes. 

In England the question is coupled 
with that of motor transport. The 
Stokes and the 3.7” howitzer are 
placed on caterpillar treads. They 
seem to cling to the idea of the true 
trench mortar. 

The introduction of the Stokes- 
Brandt mortar has resulted in the 
necessity of a special antitank gun. 
Its type depends on whether it is 
to be antiaircraft as well. If not, 
it may take the form of a tank anti- 
tank. The tendency toward this 
latter is found in France although 
the question of an antitank weapon 
as such (such as the 37 mm) exists 
there as well. They intend to increase 
its caliber to 45 mm in contrast to 
the United States where model M-2 
increases powers without increasing 
caliber from 37 mm. In Italy the 
65 mm, 17 gun has been adopted 
as an infantry weapon. 

It all depends what missions are 
to be given the antitank guns. Now 
that the mobile tank—such as 
Carden-Lloyd—is with us, a light 
antitank gun of limited powers 
becomes important. The 20 mm 
machine gun is again coming into 
evidence, the more because it can 
be used as antiaircraft as well. 
These weapons have increased in 
weight due to the necessity of better 
carriages. That of the Solothurn 
S 5-100 gives that gun a weight of 
200 kg. For the Oerlikon a new 
carriage is under construction. It 
is the same with the 25.4 mm 
Vickers Mark A and the Scotti 
20 mm. Hotchkiss proposes a car- 
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riage for the 13.2 mm only, larger 
calibers to be built into tanks. 

Holland is interested in a 20 mm 
machine gun. Their A-I Boxman 
was not suitable particularly be- 
cause it could not serve for anti- 
aircraft as well. 


Most of the armies which have 
mortars are looking for antitank 
guns usable against heavy tanks 
but not for antiaircraft. Thus there 
can come about  counterbattery 
against distant machine gun nests. 
For this a caliber of 47 mm is suited. 
In Poland a 47 mm (Pocisk) gun 
M 25 was built which made in- 
creased range possible. The problem 
of the accompanying gun is not yet 
solved. The Spanish 40 mm Arellano 
gun seems more promising. In 
Switzerland experiments are going 
forward with a 47 mm gun. It seems 
to be the best of any of its kind. 


The 47 mm Vickers Q.F.S.A. has 
shown much promise. It is being 
rebuilt. The Skoda works too are 
engaged in the construction of a 
47 mm infantry gun. 


The article continues with a con- 
sideration of the interchangeable 
2-barrel type. The author believes 
that the experimental period for 
infantry weapons has not yet come 
to an end. 


(39) UNSERE EINZIGE “SCHULD.” [Our 


only guilt.] Generalleutnant Marx 


(40) Dike BOMBENFLIEGER UND DIE 


LUFTDIVISION FRANKREICHS IM 
WELTKRIEGE. [Aerial bombers and 
the French air division in the World 
War.] 


A summary of an article from 
Vojenske Rozhledy entitled ‘Sur- 
vey of the evolution and activities 
of the French aerial bombers in the 
World War,” which includes also 
an account of the creation and em- 
ployment of the French air division. 

France has today 3 air divisions, 
2 independent air brigades, and 1 
independent air regiment. 


(41) FEUERUNTERSTUTZUNG UND FEU- 


ERKAMPF DER EINHEITSGRUPPEN. 
[Fire support and fire fight of the 
composite group.] 

Another article on this unit of the 
German army, reviewing the pre- 
vious literature on the subject. 


(42) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 1. [Tactical 


exercise No. 1.] Part I. 
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31—MILITARY ENGINEER (2) SHIPS VERSUS FORTS — DaARDA- 


November-December 1932 

(1) PURIFICATION OF WATER IN THE 
FIELD. Major Hume 

(2) MODIFIED MILITARY FOOT BRIDG- 
Es. Major Heileman 

(3) NATIONAL DEFENSE. Major Gen- 
eral Fries 

January-February 1933 

(4) WHERE ARE WE IN _ INDUSTRIAL 
PREPAREDNESS? Hon. F.H. Payne, 
The Assistant Secretary of War 

(5) FOREIGN FORCES IN  TIENTSIN. 
Captain Colby 

(6) THE DEADLOCK IN EUROPE. Major 
Reynolds 

(7) NAVAL STORES, 1610-1932. H.M. 
Payne, Consulting Engineer 

(8) THE St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY. 
Brigadier General Pillsbury 

(9) PAYMENTS AND DEFAULTS. (Edi- 
torial) 

(10) A REVIEW OF JOFFRE’S MEMOIRS. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hall 

(11) FRENCH ARMY STEEL PONTON 
EQUIPAGE. Captain Helwig 

(12) TRAINING GUIDES FOR THE ENGI- 
NEER COMPANY. Captain Troland 

(18) SMALL ARMS PROCUREMENT IN 
THE CIVIL War. Lieutenant Miller 

(14) EXPERIMENTS IN CAMOUFLAGE. 
Captain Crane 

(15) MILITARY GEOLOGY IN TIME OF 
war. Lieutenant Cron, Jr. 

(16) Port EVERGLADES. Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Lawrence 

(17) THE 37TH ENGINEERS IN FRANCE. 
Colonel Peirce 


32—MILITARY SURGEON 


November 1932 
(1) THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX IN THE 
MILITARY SERVICE. Major Duckwall 
(2) THE MEDICAL DIVISION, ARMY 
AtR Corps. Lieut.-Colonel Jones 
(3) SKETCHES OF THE MEDICAL SER- 
VICE IN THE WAR OF 1812. Lieut.- 
Colonel Duncan 
January 1933 
(4) TRAINING OF MEDICAL UNITS IN 
GAS WARFARE. Lieut.-Colonel Mc- 
Kinney 
(5) THE NEW ARMY RATION 
(6) CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. Ma- 
jor General Gilchrist 


33—NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEED- 


INGS 
October 1932 
(1) THE MONROE DoctTRINE: ITs AP- 
PLICATION OF TODAY. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Richards 


NELLES, MARCH, 1915. Lieutenant 
Mercer (Royal Navy, Ret.) 

(3) THE TANGANYIKA EXPEDITION. 
De Weerd 


November 1932 


(4) PULESTON, CHURCHILL, AND THE 
DARDANELLES. De Weerd 

(5) ScAPA FLOow. von Berchem 

(6) THE ECONOMY OF NAVAL ARMA- 
MENT. Commander Brandt 


40—QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 


November-December 1932 

(1) LumBgErR. (Prepared in the Office 
of the Quartermaster General) 

(2) THE PROBLEM OF MOTOR TRANS- 
PORT. Lieut.-Colonel Taylor 

(3) ON GERONIMO’S TRAIL. Lieuten- 
ant Shockley 

(4) SERVING IN ALASKA. Lieutenant 
Hunsicker 

(5) PROCUREMENT PLANNING. Lieu- 
tenant Jones 

(6) QUARTERMASTER CORPS SCHOOL 
HAS LARGE CLASS 


45—REVISTA DE ESTUDIOS MILI- 


TARES (Spain) 
By CAPTAIN W.F. SAFFORD 


August 1932 


(1) T&CNICA DE MARCHAS.—MOvImI- 
ENTO DE UNA DIVISION DETR4S DE 
UN FRENTE DE CONTACTO. [Tech- 
nique of marches. Movement of a 
division in rear of a front of contact.] 
Commandante Quintana 

The method of study and solu- 
tion of a logistic problem, with 
reference to the present Spanish 
division. Illustrative problem of a 
division moving behind the Pyre- 
nean frontier with analyses of the 
problems presented. Includes four 
tables and three sketches showing 
organization, road spaces, march 
graph and march tables. 

(2) EL REGLAMENTO DE FORTIFICA- 
CION DE CAMPANA DEL E.ERCITO 
ALEMiN. [Field fortification regu- 
lations of the German Army. 
Teniente Coronel Beigbeder : 

The employment of field fortifi- 
cations considered under the follow- 
ing subdivisions: (1) Introduction; 
(2) General principles; (8) Field 
fortification in the offensive: (a) 
The attack in war of movement, 
(b) The attack of positions (stabi- 
lized situations), (c) The attack of 
permanent fortifications; (4) Field 


fortifications in the defensive: (a) 
General principles, (b) The defen- 
sive in the war of movement, (c) 
The defensive in the war of posi- 
tions, (d) The defense of permanent 
fortifications; (5) Field fortification 
in mountain warfare: (a) War of 
movement, (b) Stabilized warfare, 
(c) Permanent fortifications. 

The extract — — not 
taught in our own (U.S.) service 
schools but demonstrates similarity 
of thought. 


(3) APOSTILLAS AL REGLAMENTO.— 


LAS MARCHAS EN DIRECCION AL 
ENEMIGO. [Notes on the regulations 
“Marches in on direction of the 
enemy.”] By A 

The marches are “prior to con- 
tact” and classified: (a) when the 
adversary is several days distant, 
(b) in proximity of the enemy when 
the columns may come under heavy, 
long-range, artillery fire, (c) marches 
in contact, under fire of artillery 
of all calibers. 

These marginal notes, amplifying 
the regulations, cover points taught, 
at present, in all countries generally 
and in the U.S. service schools. 


(4) TEMAS TACTICOS.—CON LA 48.A 


PROMOCION DE LA ESCUELA DE 
GUERRA DE Paris. [Tactical themes. 
Theme No. 1.] Data on the march 
and staging of an infantry division, 
taken from a memorandum of the 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre, Paris, 
consisting of tables of organization, 
rates and lengths of marches, road 
spaces, time length of units, and 
other notes necessary for properly 
solving problems to be printed in 
later issues. 


September 1932 


(5) ELEMENTOS ACTIVOS DE LA DE- 


FENSA TERRESTRE CONTRA AERO- 
NAVES. [Active elements of terres- 
trial defense against aircraft.] Com- 
mandante Campos 

The most important character- 
istics of the active elements of anti- 
aircraft defense, viz., nets of obser- 
vation posts (sight) and sound lo- 
cators, searchlights, antiaircraft ar- 
tillery, machine guns and automatic 
cannon. Nothing new presented; 
tactical employment not considered. 


(6) GUERRA PSICOLOGICA. [Physcho- 


logical war.] Teniente Albors 
Speculations on warfare of the 

future, in general, fail to consider 

the human element—means, meth- 


Periodical Articles—Cutalog 


ods, matériel, and machines are 
predicted at great length, but few 

writers, if any, mention the men 
that will participate or the psycho- 
logical effect of new inventions upon 
those men. 


As for other phases of warfare, 
speculation must be based on a 
study of the past. In the World 
War propaganda played a large 
part. How much more will it play 
in the future? How will it affect 
morale? In the World War we have 
the examples of Caporetto, the 
French mutinies, the defection of 
Russia, the entrance of the United 
States into the War, the collapse 
of Austria-Hungary, and the revo- 
lution in Germany, all largely in- 
fluenced by propaganda, if not en- 
tirely attributable thereto. 


Peculiarly, the rear elements are 
always the first and most seriously 
affected. The further from the front 
the greater the fear. “Intimac 
breeds contempt” is true wit 
troops—the habit of facing danger 
daily in the front lines hardens 
those men who do so. The rear 
echelons are less disciplined, less in 
contact with their officers, often 
have inferior officers and noncom- 
missioned officers, are less trained, 
are more in contact with the civil 
population and are more susceptible 
to propaganda. 

Material means have a great in- 
fluence on morale. Not only material 
comfort but the resources for fight- 
ing and the confidence the troops 
have in the arms they use are im- 
portant factors. If the soldier feels 
that he is fighting on at least equal 
terms with his adversary his morale 
is increased. On the other hand, the 
first appearance of new inventions 
is always a shock to morale, as the 
first gas attack and the first use 
of tanks, even though the user of 
the invention may be unable to 
derive the proper fruits of his suc- 
cess. The soldier of the future war 
will be accustomed to both tanks 
and gas, but what new inventions 
will he encounter? 

A very interesting article and one 
that brings out a phase of warfare 
often overlooked in peace time. 
Napoleon said that the psycho- 
logical factor always decides great 
events, separating by a single step, 
victory from defeat. Grant said that 
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the moral is to the physical as three 
is to one. 


(7) APOSTILLAS AL REGLAMENTO.— 


LOS PRELIMINARES DEL COMBATE. 
{Notes on the regulations. The pre- 
liminaries of combat.] By A.C. 

From ‘Regulations for the tac- 
tical employment of large units.” 
This article covers meeting en- 
gagements and the author refers 
to the teachings in Italy and in 
Germany in amplifying the regula- 
tions (Spanish) on which he com- 
ments. Nothing new is presented 
nor is there anything materially 
different from what is taught in the 
U.S. service schools. 
(8) LAS PRACTICAS DE LAS ACADEMIAS 
MiuitaREs. [Practical exercises of 
the military academies.] Chronicle 
of exercises lasting thirty days— 
the first half devoted to individual 
work by the students in their re- 
spective branches and the second 
period to work with all arms and 
services. 

October 1932 


(9) LA JUSTICIA MILITAR. [Military 
justice.| Commandante Hijar 

Jurisdiction of military courts over 

persons subject to military control 
and the Spanish system of military 
justice. 
(10) EL ERROR DE LOS ARMAMENTOS 
MODERNOS. [The error of modern 
armaments.] Commandante Man- 
zaneque 

Napoleon reduced the number of 
duels among his officers by prescrib- 
ing that the arms used be more 
deadly. So too, the number of wars 
may be reduced by more deadly 
instruments. The disarmament con- 
ferences may well come to agree- 
ments to limit sizes of armies for 
economic reasons but should not 
meddle with types of arms. The 
emasculation of weapons only pro- 
longs wars and involves greater 
numbers of people. 

The World War exaggerated the 
use of artillery beyond all reason. 
The true lessons of the war are in 
the value of automatic weapons 
and aviation. Armed with modern 
weapons and employing fire power, 
the cavalry is the maneuvering 
arm par excellence. The efficiency of 
the machine gun and its use in 
quantities will greatly increase the 
front held by units. 

Elasticity in both attack and de- 
fense is desirable. The use of great 
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numbers of machine guns, particu- 
larly when it is the cavalry that 
employs them, will give this elas- 
ticity. For the defense, machine guns 
will force the attacker to a greater 
use of artillery and hence make the 
war more costly to him. A nation 
whose policy is defensive does not 
need a large amount of artillery. 

In war it is, after all, the man 
who counts. Aviation can replace 
artillery for many missions. Avia- 
tion has to some extent replaced 
the distant reconnaissance by cav- 
alry. But aviation can never replace 
infantry. Because of the certainty 
of increased aerial activity, all guns 
should be capable of antiaircraft 
as well as terrestrial fire. 

The error, then, lies in develop- 
ment of armament based on incor- 
rect appreciation of the necessities 
of the next, war. 


(11) INSTRUCCION PR*CTICA SOBRE LA 


DEFENSA PASIVA CONTRA LOS ATA- 
QUES AEREOS. [Practical instruction 
in passive defense against aerial 
attacks.] Capitan Navacerrada 


Each region, each city, each group 
of dwellings requires different means 
of defense depending upon the to- 
pography, construction, distance 
from the enemy, etc. The regula- 
tions for passive defense are neither 
secret nor confidential but should 
be made known to the greatest 
number possible of inhabitants. 


Establishments fall into two 
groups: those that require special 
protection and those that do not. 
Passive defense is essentially local 
but coordination is indispensable. 
This coordination is provided by the 
government board, the state board, 
and the local board, each of which 
studies the district as the echelon 
represented would be affected. 


The passive measures, such as 
sentinels to watch for the approach 
of hostile aircraft (including sound 
locators), the warning, extinction of 
lights, and hiding of the population 
are well known. To these must be 
added: detection of toxic gases, 
bomb and gas-proof shelters, first- 
aid stations, special provisions 
against fire, disinfection of gasse 
areas, etc. Above all the people 
must be educated in these measures. 
To this end a very good specimen 
of a proclamation (or decree) 18 
included in the article. 


" 


(12) LA PSICOPATOLOGIA EN LA HIs- 


TORIA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA DE 
VENEZUELA. [Psychopathology in 
the history of the Independence of 
Venezuela.] Uzcétegui 

While there are many lyrical 
accounts of the battles, there is no 
military history written by a tech- 
nical man nor is there a_ pyscho- 
logical history of the war. The last 
would be as interesting as the mili- 
tary history. It would reveal, as 
indicated in the accounts of con- 
temporary writers, that morale 
played the predominating part. For 
many reasons that of the Spanish 
troops was very low. 


(18) ESPANA.—ESCUELA SUPERIOR DE 


GUERRA. [Spain.—Escuela Superior 
de Guerra.] A general description 
of the subjects being taught and the 
manner of teaching them. 


46—REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 


By CAPTAIN W.F. SAFFORD 
July 1932 


(1) ETICA MILITAR Y CUMPLIMIENTO 


DEL DEBER (CONFERENCIA). [Mili- 
tary ethics and performance of 
duty.] Gral. de Div. Vacarezza J.E.. 

A lecture delivered by the above- 
named officer at the “Circulo Mili- 
tar” on the ever-present and con- 
stantly renewed theme of loyalty 
to country and to the established 
government—inspired by the events 
of September, 1930. 


(2) LAS PROPOSICIONES DE LOS OFI- 


CIALES JEFES DEL SERVICIO DE 
COMUNICACIONES Y JEFE DE SECCION 
COMUNICACIONES. [Plans of the Chief 
of Communications Service and 
Communications Chief of Section.] 
Tenl. Gonzalez J.P 


Notes amplifying regulations on 
communications and stressing points 
commonly overlooked. For example, 
the plan of communications must 
be based on the tactical plan. Troop 
commanders are insufficiently in- 
structed in signal communications 
and do not understand powers and 


‘limitations of technical service. All 


points covered are taught in our 
own (U.S.) service schools. 


(3) DIFERENCIAS PRINCIPALES ENTRE 


LA TACTICA DE CABALLERIA E 
FANTERIA. [The principal differences 
between cavalry and infantry tac- 
tics.] Gral. de Div. Brandt, German 
Army 


Periodical Articles--Catalog 


As a general rule, infantry attacks 
-echeloned in depth, nourishes its 
combat from the rear and is su 
ported by a strong artillery. The 
predominant characteristic of cav- 
alry is its mobility and with the 
help of this it tries to produce sur- 
prise. Its actions must be rapid and 
cavalry must reach its objective 
before the enemy can adopt counter- 
measures. Thus cavalry employs 
from the beginning effective forces 
and renounces great echelonment 
in depth. Its artillery, as a unit, 
concentrates its fire on the decisive 
eo. On secondary fronts cavalry 
imits itself to containing or ob- 
serving the enemy, renouncing all 
artillery support. 

Such methods are not as dangerous 
as they would be for infantry, since 
cavalry can disengage itself from 
the enemy more readily if the combat 
turns unfavorably. Once infantry 
accepts combat it is obliged to 
terminate it. Lacking mobility, the 
breaking off of an engagement and 
placing distance between itself and 
its adversary is more difficult. An 
aggressive enemy can follow up 
and maintain contact. 

The tendency to rapid action 
should not lead to a precipitate 
attack. Any poorly prepared attack 
carries in itself the germ of failure. 
Proper reconnaissance should give 
the commander information on which 
to base his decisions for the employ- 
ment of the major units, the direc- 
tion, places, etc.; and allows him, 
during the advance, to subdivide 
his forces conformably with his 
plans. To gain surprise cavalry 
may attack directly from route 
column—the rear units being able 
to move by increased gaits can 
arrive at their places at proper time 
—which foot troops cannot imitate. 
Lastly, orders must be brief and 
fragmentary. Every minute lost 
jeopardizes surprise. 

The artillery must be as mobile 
as the cavalry. In the advance it 
must be placed farther forward in 
column than with infantry. 

Infantry in trucks does not lend 
itself as much to a surprise attack 
as cavalry—it takes too long be- 
tween starting to detruck and the 
initiation of the attack. 

Dismounted, the individual trooper 
fights like an infantryman. The sub- 
stantial difference between cavalry 
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and infantry combat resides in the 
distribution in depth and the de- 
gree to which mobility is used. 

An infantry envelopment must 
be close in or it must be begun 
early. Cavalry habitually seeks the 
envelopment, whatever may be its 
direction of advance. The ampli- 
tude of maneuver is greater than 
for infantry. 

In delaying action there are many 
points of difference. The cavalry’s 
capacity to interrupt the fight and 
withdraw to another position plays 
a great part. In delaying action 
cavalry must often act offensively 
and oblige the enemy to deploy 
his principal forces. Against superior 
numbers it can then turn to the 
defensive or to delaying action. It 
may also operate offensively against 
the hostile flank. 

hen an infantry attack is 
launched it must be carried on to 
a decision. Cavalry may frequently 
know, before the attack, that it 
will be broken off after a certain 
time. Such an attack is necessarily 
different from one that is to be 
pushed to a decision. 

In delaying action, infantry must 
depend on long-range fire and on 
confronting the enemy, while cav- 
alry can combine its opposition to 
the heads of columns with attacks 
against the flanks. It can act more 
audaciously due to its mobility. Its 
mobility allows for delay on broader 
fronts. At times flank attacks will 
cause the enemy to change direction. 

The cavalry soldier enters the 
fight fresher than the doughboy. 
Even if the latter is transported in 
trucks he must march across coun- 
trv 

The increase in automatic weap- 

ons, artillery, and other arms, must 
not impair the mobility of cavalry. 
Cavalry should always attempt to 
derive the maximum profit from 
its mobility in all tactical situa- 
tions. It should be able to make 
long marches without losing its 
combative power. ; 
(4) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVACION 
EN PARIS: LA GUERRA QUIMICA. 
{From my observation post in Paris: 
Chemical warfare.] (XII) Mayor 
Fantini Pertiné 

Apparently all European nations 
are convinced that gases and germs 
will be employed in the next war 
regardless of any and all treaties. 


All nations are therefore studying 
the subject very thoroughly. The 
author continues with a very com- 
plete discussion of the tactics of 
chemical warfare. Nothing is pre- 
sented, however, at variance with 
or additional to the instructions in 
our service schools, although the 
article covers European views on 
the subject. 

(5) ENTRADA EN POSICION DE LA 
ARTILLERIA DURANTE LA NOCHE, 
[The entrance into position of artil- 
lery during the night.] Teniente- 
general Goldner 

Surprise is of such vital importance 
and aerial reconnaissance has ren- 
dered it so much more difficult to 
obtain, that night operations will 
be much more general in the future. 

When artillery must not only go 
into position but also make all 
preparations under cover of dark- 
ness in order to open fire at day- 
ie a difficult problem is presented. 
This is especially true if the deploy- 
ment is made on unknown terrain 
and it has not been possible to make 
a daylight reconnaissance, and when 
the proximity of the enemy requires 
that noises and lights be prevented 
to assure secrecy. 

If no daylight reconnaissance can 
be made, positions must be pro- 
tected by the infantry and_ fire 
opened by the map and so contin- 
ued until sufficient data is obtained. 
Maps, therefore, must be accurate 
and available. Artillery details must 
be efficient. 

The chief of artillery must en- 
deavor at all times to secure recon- 
naissance during daylight before 
occupation of positions. Such recon- 
naissance should be by air and 
ground. Aerial photos are valuable 
adjuncts. Patrols sent forward must 
select positions; particularly for 
flat-trajectory matériel. 

The movement must be based 
largely on a methodical study of the 


map. 

All units must reduce noise to 
the minimum. Motorized artillery 
may be screened by the fire of 
other artillery already in action. 

Firing charts must be made, as 
maps will not usually be found ac- 
curate or detailed enough. All data 
possible, secured by daylight, must 
be placed on these charts. | 

Reconnaissance for positions and 
location of same require speci 
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precautionary measures. If by day, 
patrols should be limited as to 
size and number. The degree of 
darkness of the night is naturally 
of importance. If at all possible, 
guides should be provided. During 
the march and occupation of posi- 
tions care must be taken to avoid 
aerial observation. Crests where 
artillery would be silhouetted against 
the sky must be avoided. Shaded 
lanterns may be used as route 
markers or for figuring minimum 
range to clear a mask. At least a 
part of the limbers must be kept 
near the batteries until daylight 
for necessary movements of pieces. 

The determination of points will 
necessarily be the most difficult 
task in the dark. 

Wire communications as well as 
radio stations must be completely 
installed—but radio should be kept 
silent until daylight. 

The order of priority of work will 
be fixed with regard to the situa- 
tion, both tactical and technical. 

Only a well-trained artillery with 

modern armament can respond to 
the exigencies of a nocturnal oc- 
cupation of a position. 
(6) RECONOCIMIENTO Y FIJACION DE 
LAS POSICIONES DE ARTILLERIA DU- 
RANTE LA NOCHE. [Reconnaissance 
and location of artillery positions 
by night.) By ‘A.R.” (A German 
artillery officer) 

An article supplementing the fore- 
going. This is much more detailed 
and although interesting it is not 
of sufficient general importance for 
officers of other branches nor does 
it present anything materially dif- 
fering from our own practices to 
warrant detailed treatment. 

(7) LO QUE EL OFICIAL DE INFANTERIA 
DEBE CONOCER DE ARTILLERIA. [What 
an infantry officer should know 
artillery.] Tte. le Cuaranta 


A very interesting article treating 
the case in detail. Our service schools, 


both branch and C. & G.S.S., cover 
this subject adequately. We have, 
moreover, numerous War Depart- 
ment and school publications that 
effectively give this information and 
instruction. 

(8) EL SERVICIO SANITARIO EN EL 
EJERCITO ALEMAN (XIII CUERPO 
DE EJERCITO) DURANTE LA GUERRA 
1914-1918. [The Medical Service 
in the German Army (XIII Corps) 
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during the World War, 1914-1918. 
(IV.— Mountain warfare—stages and 
zones of the interior).] Ciruj. Bar- 
bieri P. 

The experiences of the XIII 
Corps on the Roumanian and 
Italian fronts were quite different 
from those of the troops in France 
where evacuation was a more simple 
matter. 

In the mountains the first stage 
of evacuation was frequently a 12- 
hour trip for the litters. The terrain 
required at least four and usually 
six litter-bearers per litter. The litters 
(Austrian) were made especially 
light. Bivouac stations along the 
routes were established. 

Indispensable medical supplies 
were brought upon pack trains. 
Hospital stations were located well 
forward and all possible aid—even 
to major operations, often without 
anaesthetics—was given as far for- 
ward as possible. 

The difficulties of supply and 
evacuation were such that the 
wounded suffered horribly. The suf- 
fering was increased by the cold and 
the fogs, which also produced casu- 
alties. 

Prisoners of war were employed 
to a great extent as litter-bearers. 
As far as possible the wounded were 
treated where they lay and collected 
afterwards. Lightly wounded were 
grouped with the more seriously 
wounded in order to assist them. 

One factor, however, allowed the 
medicos to work more at ease and 
more conscientiously—there were 
fewer wounded, by reason of the 
broken terrain, and more natural 
cover available. : 

Experience shows that: (1) Sani- 
tary forces should be decentralized, 
(2) means of evacuation (including 
litter-bearers) must be reinforced, 
(3) sanitary formations should be 
advanced as far forward as possible, 
(4) medical units should be estab- 
lished in the most stable manner 
possible, (5) means of transporta- 
tion must be adapted to mountain 
travel, (6) methods of hygiene call 
for the greatest care, (7) greater 
quantities of materials, (8) special 
material as used by mountain rescue 
parties. 

To round out and complete the 
series of articles, the operations 0 
the advanced section and of th® 
zone of the interior are described i® 
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some detail. These were, naturally, 
on a more permanent basis and had 
available certain civilian institutions 
but the demands of war called for 
a considerable expansion and elabo- 
ration. As an historical example it 
gives some idea of the vast task of 
the medical service in time of war. 
(9) EL CANON AMETRALLADOR DE 2 
cm. S. 5.00. [The 2 cm. machine 
gun, S 5.00.] Com. Danicker 

A detailed description of the char- 
acteristics and functioning of the 
2 cm. machine gun manufactured 
at Solothurn. This new weapon is 
interesting in that it may be used 
either as an antitank weapon or 
for antiaircraft fire. Three photo- 
graphs of the weapon are included. 


August 1932 


(19) ATAQUE A LAS FORTALEZAS DE 


Osowrsc. [The attack on the fortifi- 
cations of Osowiec.] General Goldner 

The article treats of the first 
bombardment of the fortress by the 
National Guard Division of von der 
Goltz, in September 1914, and is 
supplemented by a chart, showing 
the order of battle, and by three 
maps. While the bombardment did 
not result in the taking of the fort, 
it is undeniable that this operation, 
together with those of the Eighth 
Army, produced the impression 
among the enemy that the German 
offensive against Russia was being 
continued in an energetic manner, 
and concealed for quite a time the 
fact that considerable German forces 
had been withdrawn by General von 
Hindenburg in order to support the 
Austrian Army. 
(11) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVA- 
CION EN PARIS: LAGUERRA QUIMICA. 
[From my observation post in Paris: 
Chemical warfare.] (XIII) Mayor 
Fantini Pertiné 

The author has, in previous arti- 
cles, described the recent develop- 
ments and present European doc- 
trines in Chemical Warfare. As pre- 
viously noted by the reviewer, these 
teachings do not materially differ 
from our own (U.S.), except that 
all European nations are much more 
concerned over the danger to ci- 
vilians and the problem of their 
protection. In this article the author 
begins a series to show the needs 
of his own country based upon 
such developments and doctrines. 
While interesting and instructive the 


Argentinian problems are quite dif- 
ferent from those of the United 
States, and apparently little has 
been done about them there. 


(12) MADERAS ARGENTINAS Y LAS 


NECESIDADES MILITARES. [Argentine 
woods and military needs.] Tte. 
lo Ing. Mil. Levene C.A. 
Introducing the subject by estab- 
lishing the importance of woods as 
an industrial element and citing 
some of its military applications, 
the author passes through a general 
report on the present state of ex- 
ploitation of wood in the Argen- 
tine, measures to be adopted to 
augment the production, the prob- 
lem of wood from a military stand- 
point, and draws the conclusion 
that the country should investigate 
its own natural resources as to 
kinds, quantities, locations, adapta- 
bility, ete., and use more of its 
own instead of importing so much. 


(18) LA FORTIFICACION Y LA _ PRO- 


PUESTA ITALIANA EN LA CONFER- 
ENCIA DEL DESARME DE GINEBRA. 
(Fortifications and the Italian pro- 
posal at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference.] Capitan des Croix 

Fortifications are as old as man- 
kind. No one can assure the aboli- 
tion of war. It will continue as 
long as life palpitates. A reduction 
of armament is not the panacea. 
Neither is heavy armament. A mid- 
dle course is the best. The Italian 
proposal is therefore sound; a re- 
duction of offensive weapons that 
might be used to wage war against 
neighboring countries and in ex- 
change a strengthening of frontier 
defenses by permanent fortifications 
to prevent violation of the terri- 
tory. But fortifications, although of 
a purely defensive character, have 
and will always have an offensive 
character because experience has 
shown that it is more advantageous 
to carry the war into enemy ter- 
ritory than to suffer it on one’s 
own, and forts provide excellent 
bases. Let us beware then, of this 
red herring. 

For the states already protected 
by fortified frontiers the proposal 
is very acceptable. The true reason 
for disarmament talk is the expense 
of modern armies. 


(14) OPERACIONES EN PAISES DE MON- 


TANA. [Operations in mountainous 
countries. (Rules for the employment 
of large units.) (I) Capitan Teisaire R. 


Because of the great differences 
of level between points relatively 
close, the scarcity of communica- 
tions and of resources, and the in- 


_ accessibility of large zones, moun- 


tainous regions present serious ob- 
stacles to the development of mili- 
tary overations. 


General Observations 


The difficulties, proper to terrain 
and climate, for living, marching 
and fighting in mountainous re- 
gions, increase rapidly with the 
effectives. To these difficulties are 
added artificial obstacles in frontier 
zones, consisting of permanent or 
field fortifications and of interrup- 
tions of the roads. Local resources 


- cannot be counted upon; they do 


not exist’ or have been evacuated 
before the operations were initiated. 

Due to the small logistic capacity 
of mountains, the various services 
will function with difficulty; their 
demands will be numerous. The 
conduct of large units (divisions 
and corps) presents great difficulties. 
Whether or not the existing com- 
munications, good or bad, are used 
the principal operations will be 
concentrated in the valleys, where 
the difficulties are less. 

The great masses of modern 
armies will utilize all routes of in- 
vasion across a mountainous fron- 
tier. Although a mountainous fron- 
tier zone does not ordinarily con- 
stitute a decisive theater, its pos- 
session will exercise a preponderant 
influence on the operations. The 
invasion of such a zone habitually 
passes through three phases: (1) 
The capture of the passes. These 
passes are limited in number; their 
defense is facilitated by the terrain. 
An intrepid and skilful adversary, 
dissimulating his main effort by 
demonstrations and directing the 
mass of his forces against one or 
two passes will almost always be 
successful. Having taken one point, 
the whole front will fall.. (2) The 
passage of the. mountainous zone. 
In the same way, in the interior 
of the zone, a passive defense will 
be inevitably enveloped and _ its 
communications threatened. Be- 
cause of the terrain, the defense can 
never expect to receive help in 
time to oppose the hostile threats. 

or this reason, in the mountains, 
more than on the plains, far from 
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maintaining a defensive attitude, 
even active, the initiative in the 
operations should be secured at 
the beginning—and once lost every 
effort should be made to regain it. 
The occupation and permanent de- 
fensive organization or road nets 
favors this conception; those situ- 
ated in the valleys permit displace- 
ment of troops in diverse directions. 
But those situated on the crests are 
important for freedom of maneuver 
and the action from dominant ter- 
rain stamps the operations as a 
real and efficacious offensive. (3) 
The debouchment from the passes. 
Which requires a bridgehead to be 
secured for protection of the oper- 
ation. 


Employment of Troops 


The characteristics of this are: 
(a) Great extension of fronts due 
to scarcity of communications; (b) 
The difficulties, sometimes consider- 
able, of assuring communications 
between columns; (c) Lengthening 
of columns on steep slopes; (d) 
Strong positions against frontal at- 
tacks, time and labor demanded by 
attacks against the flanks or rear; 
(e) Slowness of troop movements 
and of transmission of orders; (f) 
The influence of meteorological vari- 
ations; (g) Impracticability of cer- 
tain terrain which forces a separa- 
tion of forces or breaking it into 
small units; (h) The difficulty of 
operation of the supply and evac- 
uation services. 

These difficulties and the vast 


‘number of unforeseen events that 


may occur counsel avoidance of 
complicated operations. More even 
than on flat terrain this type of 
warfare should be based on sim- 
plicity and elasticity. 

Particularly the security of the 
lines of retreat should be guarded, 
because of the reduced number of 
routes and the facility with which 
these may be interrupted. Even a 
momentary loss of lines of commun- 
ications may have grave or even 
decisive consequences. The essen- 
tial conditions for success are: (1) 
To know clearly the general ob- 
jective pursued; (2) To indicate to 
each unit its particular objective; 
(3) To fix the route of each column 
and the hour it should reach a de- 
termined point; (4) To simplify to 
the extreme the dispositions assur- 
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ing communication between col- 
umns. These conditions demand a 
profound knowledge of the region. 
If this knowledge is lacking, pre- 
liminary reconnaissance must 
more intensive and native guides 
used. 

The moral and material condition 
of the troops must be considered 
more carefully than in lower alti- 
tudes because they are more ex- 
posed to the debilitating effects of 
fatigue and privation, before going 
into action. 

The difficulty of movement, de- 
lays in arrival of counter-orders, 
frequent equivocations, oblige a 
resolute persecution of the original 
plan, even when, during the execu- 
tion, it is known that a modifica- 
tion would give better results. Night 
operations under cover of darkness 
will be frequent. Fog, a frequent 
phenomenon in mountains, should 
be utilized. Considering its insta- 
bility, provision must be made for 
its abrupt disappearance, adopting 
proper measures so that no unit is 
eaught in a critical situation. 

Subordinate commanders must 
have the right spirit of initiative 
and sentiment of cooperation de- 
veloped to a high degree. They are 
often abandoned to their own re- 
sources and confronted with new 
and unforeseen situations. In such 
eases, to insure efficacy of action, 
the commander must limit himself 
to indicating the general objective, 
leaving each subordinate free to 
choose the methods of execution. 


Method of Fighting of the 
Different Arms 


The infantry, by its faculty of 
adaptation to all terrains, suffers 
least the influence of difficulties in- 
herent to mountain warfare. The 
disposition of troops suffers modi- 
fications conformable to the par- 
ticular nature of the ground; de- 
pending upon the ability of the 
commander to take the most pos- 
sible advantage of it. In mountains, 
infantry will meet conditions favor- 
able for bringing hostile artillery 
under fire. A few well-posted and 
concealed riflemen are sufficient to 
seriously molest the action of the 
artillery. 

The duration of combat and dif- 
ficulties of supply impose a great 
slowness in rate of fire. Because of 


differences in level, fire at long dis- 
tances is rare, although executed 
when the objective is at great depth. 

Field artillery will encounter con- 
siderable obstacles due to the ter- 
rain. The defender will usually be 
better situated in this respect 
than the attacker, time having al- 
lowed him to pass over obstacles 
and to organize his position. Al- 
though good positions are scarcer 
some can always be found that will 
permit the artillery to play an im- 
portant and decisive role. 

The possession of terrain affording 
observation and a field of fire helps 
to discover the hostile artillery; it 
also permits of counterattacks and 
efficient operation, even from afar, 
on the principal hostile position. 

Dominant positions are neces- 
sarily reserved to mountain artil- 
lery. Heavy artillery may be located 
in the vicinity of roads in the val- 
leys. Howitzers are particularly 
valuable. The movements of artil- 
lery being slow and difficult, recon- 
naissance and selection of positions 
should be taken into account at an 
early hour to allow the batteries 
to occupy their positions in good 
time. 

Decentralization of artillery is 
frequently demanded by the avail- 
able positions. This permits of better 
fire support. Liaison must be ef- 
ficient and must be established later- 
ally with other units and in depth 
with the artillery commander. All 
means of communication are used. 
Initiative of subordinates in carry- 
ing on action in absence of orders 
or when communication is faulty 
is of paramount importance. 


The artillery commander should 
not neglect to report information 
obtained by his observers to the 
commander of the unit he is sup- 
porting. 


The artillery must always be pro- 
tected by infantry. The echelons of 
ammunition supply must also be 
protected. In difficult country where 
a command is divided into fractions 
for combat the liaison between artil- 
lery and infantry must be assured. 
Differences of level will frequently 
permit artillery support until the 
decisive moment. 

Combat in mountains will last a 
long time. Hence the necessity for 
a judicious expenditure of ammuni- 


tion so that each phase may be 
properly supported. 

In mountainous terrain there will 
always be time to adopt proper dis- 
positions to concentrate artillery 
fire on the decisive objective of the 
attack. Except in rare cases, the 
terrain will not permit of forward 
displacement of the field artillery 
to accompany the infantry. It is 
equally difficult, in case of success, 
to occupy captured positions in time 
to permit the field artillery to par- 
ticipate in the pursuit. This must 
undertaken by mountain artil- 
ery. 

In retirements, infantry is sup- 
ported directly by. the mountain 
artillery. Field artillery must, at 
times, however, fight, if necessary, 
even if totally sacrificed. If possible, 
all, or a part of the heavy artillery, 
should be sent to rearward positions 
to cover retirement to them. Since 
roads in the valleys will usually 
be the only good lines of retreat, the 
artillery must move with speed and 
leave them free for the passage of 
the infantry. 

Cavalry has no other means of 
action than that of fighting on foot. 
To it may be entrusted the rapid 
occupation of the vicinity of wagon 
roads. Small fractions, habituated 
to the mountain, may be utilized 
in services of exploration. On trails 
cavalry may perform the duties of 
couriers and liaison agents. 


(15) PARA OFICIALES DE ARMAS MON- 


TADAS. [For officers of mounted 
services.] (A problem of equitation.) 
Capitan Gomez J.F. 

The author raises a question that 
dates back to the first time the first 
man ever bestrode a horse: whether 
to lean forward or backward in 
descending slopes. He illustrates by 
diagrams and talks of “center of 
gravity” to prove the latter method. 
He has completely overlooked the 
most important part of the whole 
problem—the use, by the horse, of 
back and loin muscles and of his 
hind legs. The same diagrams may 
therefore be taken and the opposite 
method proven to be correct. 


(16) DESDE LA ARTILLERIA TRANS- 


PORTADA HASTA LA ARTILLERIA AR- 
RASTRADA POR TRACTORES APTOS 
PARA TODOS LOS TERRENOS. [From 
a artillery to artillery drawn 
y tractors apt for all terrains.] 
Capitan Belleville H. 
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_ The imperious necessity of provid- 
ing an artillery that could be quickly 
placed at any point of the front 
gave birth to portée artillery. Dur- 
ing the World War the number of 
units of this type increased greatly. 
It has been much discussed and 
while its strategic mobility is con- 
ceded, its tactical mobility is denied. 

Tractor-drawn artillery, able to 
move over all kinds of terrain, was 
primarily designed not only to 
discharge all functions of light field 
artillery but also to replace portée 
and at the same time to economize 
on men and animals. 

In any country where agricultural 
tractors are made and used exten- 
sively there is a large potential 
reservoir of transportation. Cater- 
pillar treads, although slower, are 
still superior to wheeled tractors. 

The article is translated from 
“Revue d’Artillerie’ (French), of 
April 1932, and contains accounts 
of tests conducted in France. Nothin 
is presented that is not already wel 
known in the United States. 


(17) INSTITUTO DE HIGIENE DEL EJER- 


cito. [The institute of hygiene of 
the Army.] (‘The hygienic service 
during the World War, 1914-1918.’’) 
Translated and extracted from Ger- 
man sources by Ciruj. S/R. Bar- 
bieri P. 

A very interesting article on hy- 
giene of troops and importance of 
hygiene on health in preventing 
epidemics and reducing number of 
eases of preventable diseases. Par- 
ticular headings: War of movement, 


. stabilized warfare, water supply, de- 


lousing, baths, washing of clothes, 
and trench hygiene, treat of the 
peculiar problems of each. A good 
many of these subjects are covered 
in our courses in Military Hygiene 
but cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon officers on duty with troops. 


(18) UNA NUEVA DOCTRINA DE GUER- 


RA. [A new doctrine of war.] (The 
work of General Douhet.) General 
Tulasne 

The essential idea, as conceived 
by this Italian (Douhet), is the 
necessity of creating an independent 
aerial army—an idea quite opposed 
to the existence of aviation as an 
auxiliary arm working for the bene- 
fit of the army and navy. In fact, 
says Douhet, auxiliary aviation 
cannot operate effectively in the face 
of hostile aviation that has gained 
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air supremacy. To gain domination 
of the air is consequently the first 
duty of aviation. Any detachment 
from the aerial army weakens it and 
will make aerial supremacy more 
problematical. Consequently auxil- 
lary aviation should be suppressed 
as superfluous, useless and dan- 
gerous. 

The theory, in its primitive state, 
embraced only aerial warfare. Since 
its conception it has been amplified 
and may be translated: ‘‘Defensive 
on land and sea; offensive in the air.”’ 

Stabilization during the World 
War was not a matter of chance 
but obeyed the natural law. Ter- 
restrial and naval defense has a 
certain superiority over the offense. 
Within limits it is possible to hold 
enemy forces with forces sensibly 
weaker. To have probabilities of 
success, land and naval offense must 
have a considerable superiority over 
the defense. 

There is nothing of the kind in 
the air. As yet no aerial defense is 
truly efficacious. The offense, in the 
air, is superior. Offense must be 
understood as including surface at- 
tacks. 

Assuming the impossibility of be- 
ing strong everywhere, land, sea, 
or air forces must be united in the 
domain which will be decisive. The 
air is the field in which the offensive 
permits the greatest return. Avia- 
tion need not act against hostile 
air forces alone but against armies, 
navies, political and industrial cen- 
ters. The air is therefore the deci- 
sive field. From this is deduced that 
air forces must be massed and given 
an offensive attitude. This decision 
relegates the army and navy to the 
defense. But all forces employed 
must be used to further the effort 
in the air—only the indispensable 
minimum being detailed on strictly 
defensive missions. 

The aerial army will not seek the 
other air force to defeat it in battle 
—it is too easy for the weaker to 
elude the stronger—but will try to 
provoke the other to fight. This will 
save useless cruising—and will, mean- 
while, have caused a considerable 
damage in hostile territory. 

Pursuit airplanes give meager re- 
turns in air defense weapons. Fixed 
defenses are not very efficient: they 
bother but do not stop aviation. 
Even to gain this mediocre result 


requires too many installations. 
Antiaircraft defense must be con- 
centrated at vital points. Passive 
means do not prevent flights. 

The principal objections to this 
new doctrine may be grouped in 
four categories. 

The first, those raised by pro- 
ponents of auxiliary aviation, who 
cannot conceive of the army and 
navy deprived of such services. 
General Douhet replies that the 
aerial army would easily destroy 
these auxiliaries. 

The second objects that the theory 
does not take care of aerial defense: 
that air domination can be but 
local. General Douhet replies that 
for aerial defense it will be necessary 
to have air forces superior to the 
attacker. 

The third objection lies in the 
theory of aerial combat. The at- 
tacker must traverse space in hos- 
tile skies. In the air, says General 
Douhet, the weaker can hide and 
the stronger cannot make him 
fight. The stronger will not search 
for the weaker but will try to lure 
him to give battle. The air army 
must therefore be able to attack 
the ground. 

The last objection affirms that 
that the air will not be the decisive 
field—relative values for land, sea, 
and air must be assigned. General 
Douhet answers this by saying that 
attempts to be strong in all three 
results in being strong in none. 

But General Douhet should ac- 
cept that war is integral, and it is 
useless to conquer in one field if 
on the whole he is defeated. 

The study has been published in 
concrete form; in which General 
Douhet imagines a war between 
Germany and a coalition of France 
and Belgium. Since 1927, although 
his critics have been numerous, 
General Douhet has gained con- 
siderable influence in Italy. As far 
as possible these ideas are being ex- 
perimented—long voyages, and mass- 
es of planes for maneuvers. 

In all countries these ideas have 
caused considerable controversy. 
They are revolutionary and against 
tradition. But after all battle is 
only one means of winning. There 
have been conflicts without battle 
even some so-called decisive battles 
have failed to produce a decision. 
Napoleon, in spite of his land vic- 


tories, suffered during his entire 
reign the loss of his navy. Battle is 
but one means of breaking the ad- 
versary’s will. Others give the same 
result: moral, by propaganda; eco- 
nomic, by blockade and devasta- 
tion, although these are slow. The 
airplane can operate over wide dis- 
tances and strike blows at objec- 
tives deep in hostile territory. 

Armies take time to mobilize, 
navies to get ready for fighting, 
but airplanes can be made ready 
in a few hours. When will air forces 
find better employment than at 
the beginning of hostilities? Of- 
fensive action brutally realized by 
airplanes on an unprepared country 
may reduce it rapidly to impotency. 
If this result is not gained the de- 
fensive attitudes of army and navy 
will come into play and will gain 
time for an effort to gain the de- 
cision. 

The special geographical location 
of Italy explains for itself the ten- 
dencies of this theory. However, the 
new doctrine opens up field for 
thought and speculation as to how 
it would apply to or affect one’s 
own country. 


September 1932 


(19) CONSIDERACIONES SOBRE LOS ME- 


TODOS EN LA INSTRUCCION DE OFI- 
CIALES. [Considerations on methods 
of instruction of officers.] Coronel 
Monferini J.M 

The estimate of the situation is 
the activity most important and 
decisive in the conduct of war, 
since from it are derived the de- 
cision and orders of the commander. 

All the natural sciences are con- 
stituted by laws and formulas. To 
obtain certain results it is only 
necessary to actuate the causes. 
These effects are generally known 
beforehand. 

In the social sciences and _his- 
torical activities the same cause 
often produces effects entirely dis- 
tinct in every sense. There is no 
regularity or fixed relation between 
cause and effect. The multiferous 
ramifications caused by the slightest 
variation of a single factor beyond 
the control of the director—such 
as excessive rains, change of wind, 
and other acts of God, incomprehen- 
sion or delay of a subordinate, death, 
disease, etc.—prevent laws being 
fixed with any degree of security. 
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In the conduct of war, one of the 
social sciences, the teachers of the 
deductive method teach principles 
and then apply them to concrete 
cases, This has the danger of in- 
dicating formulas and giving the 
student the idea that any problem 
may be solved by their use. This 
method is particularly prevalent 
in peacetime. The artificial problems 
drawn by the director of instruc- 
tion necessarily involve certain prin- 
ciples. The situation is in reality 
much more complex; without men- 
tioning more, the spiritual and moral 
factors often influence the decision. 
The commander educated by this 
system alone does not thoroughly 
study the situation. Confronted by 
a tactical problem he seeks the 
principle that concerns it and de- 
cides according to what that prin- 
ciple indicates. The true spirit of 
leadership is destroyed. One must 
avoid the formation of minds that 
adopt decisions based on “ground 
rules” exclusively. The judgment 
and reflection of the leaders should 
be guided by the spirit and the es- 
sence of war acquired principally 
by experience or, lacking that, by 
military history. 

The spiritual factors cannot be 
embraced by principles that estab- 
lish relations between cause and 
effect. In long periods of peace 
these factors are overlooked and 
the estimate of the situation fails 
to consider them. It becomes purely 
material and tends to follow rules. 


- The leaders become systematic and 


hidebound. 

In the conduct of war, as in other 
social sciences, the inductive meth- 
od should also be used. Events are 
always distinct and there is no 
possibility of forming rules for them. 
The study of these events, in history, 
clarifies the spiritual characteristics 
of the profession. 

Each individual situation must 
be thoroughly studied and all fac- 
tors evaluated and weighed before 
a decision is reached. If the estimate 
has been properly made and a logi- 
cal decision reached, the orders will 
largely take care of themselves. 

Both methods, deductive and in- 
ductive, are indispensable to the 
solution of any problem. For the 
conduct of war, the inductive meth- 
od must necessarily predominate. 
War is, above all, action, and acts 
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decide it. One must be able to ap- 
preciate soundly what is known and 
guess what is not known. 


In approaching the problem of 
instruction of officers, the first step 
is the extremely careful selection of 
instructors. The next is the prepara- 
tion of officers to receive instruc- 
tion. This preparation must be 
moral, intellectual, and physical. 
The natural aptitudes of the indi- 
vidual must be developed. 


The two methods, deductive and 
inductive, may be compared to 
Science and Art. The former follows 
definite laws; the latter is a personal 
creation. The scientist bases his 
work on facts; the artist on his 
conception of them. Science is pro- 
gressive, but always according to 
laws; art does not progress in a 
regular fashion. The laws of science 
may be learned; an artist is unique 
and his aptitude cannot be trans- 
mitted to his pupils. War is a com- 
bination of both science and art. 
The latent and inherent aptitudes 
of officers must be cultivated by 
the instructor. 


The instruction must be both 
theoretical and applied to concrete 
cases. The student progresses by the 
exercise of his own faculties in the 
solving of definite problems. Un- 
fortunately, the imponderable fac- 
tors, such as lack of energy, lack 
of initiative, special idiosyncrasies, 
etc., of one of the adversaries cannot 
well be introduced. In war there are 
no parallel cases; every action is 
different. The officer who solves 
problems in a routine manner by 
searching his memory (or books) 
for a similar problem is doomed to 
failure in war. Schematism is another 
similar vice as it is the attempt to 
solve problems by formulas. It is 
generally a sign of mental impotency 
for comprehending the essence of 
war. It is, however, the most com- 
mon defect in peacetime. 

All methods of instruction should 
be used: map problems, war games, 
tactical rides, exercises with troops, 
lectures, map maneuvers, map ex- 
ercises, etc., according to a regular 
schedule of carefully planned work. 
(20) ALGUNAS INDICACIONES SOBRE 
LAS ORDENES DE COMUNICACIONES A 
IMPARTIRSE A LAS UNIDADES DE 
TROPAS PARA EL COMBATE. [Some 
notes on communications orders to 


be imparted to troop units for com- 
bat.] Tenel. Gonzalez J.P.. 
Second, and last, installment ref- 
erence signal communications. As 
in the U.S. service, the division 
order gives the general plan and 
a signal communication annex is 
issued. Thereafter the signal officer 
issues his order for the employment 
of signal units which execute the 
orders. Follows closely U.S. methods. 


(21) EL REABASTECIMIENTO DE ARMAS, 
MUNICIONES Y MATERIALES DE GUER- 
RA EN EL EJERCITO ALEM4N DURANTE 
LA GUERRA. [The supply of arms, 
ammunition and war material in the 
German army during the World 
War.| Gral. Brig. Knoblauch 


Does not offer new ideas or indi- 
cate new ways but presents in an 
orderly manner the subject which 
was extracted from many sources. 
The strict interpretation of trans- 
port and delivery to troops. not 
used but rather the procurement 
and listing as to class and quantity. 


The Ministry of War was charged 
with all work relative to the or- 
ganization and supply of the Ger- 
man Army. The advance of mechan- 
ization obliged the Ministry to be 
organized into divisions. The Artil- 
lery Arsenal was the division for all 
that class of matériel and it was in 
turn subdivided into departments 
such as: powders, experiments, ma- 
tériel, inspection, etc. Another di- 
vision of the Ministry, the General 
Inspection of Material, was charged 
with providing arms, ammunition 
and material for the army. In addi- 
tion to the Prussian section there 
was also one in Saxony and one in 
Bavaria. The three supervised all 
the productive and technical insti- 
tutions of both infantry and artil- 
lery and depots of artillery and 
trains in Germany, viz.: 


Bureau of Infantry Constructions 
4 Rifle Factories 
2 Small Arms Ammunition Fac- 


ories 
Bureau of Artillery Constructions 
6 Artillery Factories 
4 Projectile Factories 
3 Gun Foundries 
4 Powder Plants 
4 Laboratories of Explosive 
Materials 
89 Artillery Depots 
25 Train Depots 
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The preparatory work was based 
on the estimate of the probable 
duration of a war. Compared with 
reality, all this was found to be 
insufficient, as was experienced by 
all belligerents. Germany, however, 
had to look to her own resources 
because of the blockade. Her first 
care was to create stocks, which 
were necessarily in reduced quanti- 
ties. By reason of the pre-war regis- 
tration of industries, man power, 
resources, transportation, etc., which 
had been very minute, the mobili- 
zation of these was simpler than in 
other countries. 

The immense consumption of 
ammunition and of portable fire 
arms which became apparent in 
the first weeks of the war, as well 
as the new formations, obliged a 
considerable amplification of govern- 
ment-owned factories. To stimulate 
private production, which lagged 
because of the hesitancy to intro- 
duce costly transformations and to 
expand greatly when it was thought 
the war would be of short duration, 
the government offered higher prices. 
Soon it became evident that all 
these means would be still entirely 
insufficient and new means were 
adopted; some in the form of laws. 
The principal of these forbade the 
exportation of anything that could 
be used in war under the most ample 
interpretation. 

With the entrance of England 
into the War and the danger of an 
economic blockade the most im- 
portant step of all was taken. This 
was the creation of the “Division 
of primary materials for the war” 
under the Prussian Ministry of War. 
Its mission was to seek, locate, col- 
lect and administer all primary ma- 
terials and sources of supply neces- 
sary for all war industries. The mis- 
sion soon increased to include the 
occupied regions and then to fix the 
quantities of materials indispensable 
to the exigencies of life of the civil 
population therein, as well as to 
look for possibilities of introducing 
economies, procuring new sources 
of production and to find substi- 
tutes for materials most rapidly 
consumed. The organization soon 
embraced the entire economic life 
of the nation. 

Closely related with the fore- 
going was the new 8th Division of 
the Ministry which governed ex- 
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ports and imports. It had a diffi- 
cult task in securing imports of 
materials needed and at the same 
time ——— anything needed 
in the war from leaving the country. 

Without conscription of labor, 


‘the war industries soon suffered 


from lack of experienced workers. 
Laws regarding night work and 
Sunday work and also with respect 
to employment of females and 
minors were revoked. Methodically 
they proceeded to replace men by 
women, minors, and later by in- 
valids, wherever possible. These 
means did not, however, fulfill the 
requirements and a_ systematic 
search was instituted to recall from 
the front such personnel as was 
deemed indispensable for the func- 
tioning of these enterprises. Un- 
fortunately many of the men sought 
were already victims of the War, 
which demonstrates how much sim- 
ler and better it would have been 
ad all these men been listed in 
time of peace and kept at their pro- 
fessions. 

Although Germany had, before 
the War, an industry second only 
to the United States for making 
machinery, its production was soon 
found to be inadequate. In peace 
time no record had been kept of 
machines by quantity, type and 
production and in time of war it 
was impossible to do so. However, 
all machinery that could be located 
was requisitioned, including that in 
occupied territory. To fulfill the 


_ needs for increased output all meth- 


ods of mass production were copied, 
even though involving the violation 
of patents. 

As early as October 1914, there 
was an appreciable shortage of am- 
munition, but by developing a poor 
grade of projectile the output was 
measurably increased. In other lines 
the scientists and technicians were 
also busy; nitrogen was obtained by 
their own methods, artificial silk 
produced, glycerine extracted from 
sugar, sulphuric acid from calcium 
sulphate, and iron, zinc, and light 
metals were substituted for bronze, 
brass, and copper. The latter was 
of such importance that govern- 
ment-owned plants for producing 
aluminum were created. Synthetic 
rubber was developed. To economize 
on glycerine and release sugar for 
other uses, solutions of potassium 
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and soda were used for reiguating 
liquids and hydraulic brakes. In 
addition to the powders of nitro- 
glycerine and nitro-celulose bases, 
powders with an ammonia base 
were produced. Wherever economies 
could be effected they were made 
and where not, substitutes were 
used, if any could possibly be found. 
With the bases for larger production 
of munitions assured, a “program 
of munitions” on a large scale could 
be prepared. Production of powder 
rose from a pre-war 200 tons monthly 
to 10,000 tons monthly in 1917. 

When it is considered that each 
increase in production involved 
simultaneously an amplification of 
existing factories and the construc- 
tion of new ones and the necessary 
increased production of steel and 
coal, some idea may be had of the 
enormous demands upon the trans- 
portation services. 

Even in the first months of the 
War there was an unsuspected ex- 
penditure of rifles. Even with or- 
ganized and thorough salvage the 
manufacture could not keep up 
with losses. Use of obsolete models 
and the construction of a new fac- 
tory failed to bring the supply to 
normal. It was then that Professor 
Bomberg’s idea was adopted. In- 
stead of making complete rifles in 
each plant, separate pieces were to 
be made by over 100 factories and 
all shipped to central assembling 
plants. This large scale production 
solved the problem. Somewhat sim- 
ilar quantity production methods 
met the demand for light artillery 
needs. For the heavy artillery, of 53 
distinct models, there was no great 
difficulty. 

Optical material supply lagged at 
first but increase of size of plant, 
reorganization so as to replace all 
hand workers possible by machinery, 
substitutes for prime materials found, 
allowed this branch to catch up on 
production. Trench warfare, sub- 
marine, and aerial needs and the 
necessity of exporting this class of 
goods in order to obtain primary 
materials came like an avalanche 
but the industry managed to meet 
the demand during the whole War. 

In other supply branches peace 
time planning had not foreseen the 
tremendous exigencies of war. There 
were 90 types of vehicles and spare 
parts were not interchangeable. 


Whole articles of equipment, or 
parts of others, were made of pri- 
mary materials such as _ leather, 
copper, brass, iron, nickel, etc., and 
substitutes had to be found and 
used. 

Engineer supplies were excep- 
tionally scarce, among which may 
be mentioned barbed wire and bags 
for sand. 

Upon becoming commander-in- 
chief, von Hindenburg expressed 
the belief that the War could be 
brought to a successful conclusion 
only by a collective and heroic 
effort of all the forces of the people 
and of the country in order to ob- 
tain superiority of material for a 
decisive blow. To this end the 
“Hindenburg Program” was evolved. 

The first step was a reorganization 
of bureaus and officers of the Min- 
istry of War for better procurement 
methods. One feature of this was 
the “Department of Personnel Re- 
placement”? which was very neces- 
sary due to the expansion of war 
industries. Faced with the task of 
getting personnel without weaken- 
ing the front, the Auxiliary Service 
Law was passed requiring all males 
between the ages of 17 and 60 un- 
fit for service at the front to give 
auxiliary services. This coupled 
with the increased employment of 
women and minors released more 
able-bodied men from the factories 
for active service in the field. 

Linked with the doubling of muni- 
tions production was corre- 
sponding obligation to increase pro- 
duction of coal and the consequent 
augmentation of demands on trans- 
portation, both rail and water. The 
impossibility of getting better re- 
turns from the last delayed accom- 
plishment of the program from the 
beginning of spring to October 1917. 
Whereas the demand for heavy 
artillery pieces remained constant 
and that for light artillery decreased 
by 75%, the production of machine 
guns and trench mortars were 
trebled. This was accomplished by 
the methods of Professor Bomberg. 
The production of hand grenades 
was never a problem at any time. 

To take care of the immense 
amount of material to be sent to the 
various fronts, troop transportation, 
etc., a transportation division was 
created in the Ministry of War. All 
material possible was shipped by 


i 
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water in order to economize on rail 
transportation. The whole matter 
was carefully studied and adjusted 
to avoid repetition of the painful 
experiences of the first year of the 
War. To further reduce transporta- 
tion, repair shops for all classes of 
material were established well for- 
ward. In moving situations these 
repair shops were on trucks. 

It is therefore evident that Ger- 
many entered the War unprepared 
economically because it was not 
foreseen the predominant part that 
material and machinery would play. 
Equally erroneous and_ pernicious 
was the opinion relative to the dura- 
tion of a modern war. 


(22) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVA- 


CION EN PARIS: LA GUERRA QUIMICA. 
|From my observation post in Paris: 
Chemical warfare.] (XIV) Mayor 
Fantini Pertine 


Last installment of series. En- 
deavors to bring home to his coun- 
trymen the necessity for antigas 
and antiaircraft defense. He _ pre- 
scribes for organizations—both of- 
ficial and private: (a) The study of 
chemical warfare and its methods, 
(b) Education in preventive mea- 
sures, (c) Defense of civil population 
by all possible technical means, (d) 
Coordination of activities of all or- 
ganizations. 


In these the author believes in 
beginning the education of children 
in the schools as well as their par- 
ents, passing of laws for buildings 
of all kinds requiring bomb and 
gas-proof cellars, construction of 
public shelters (as in France), special 
training of doctors, nurses, etc., 
organization of sanitary personnel, 
preparation of aid stations, and 
many other methods for defense and 
protection. He is evidently embued 
with the same fear so common 
throughout Europe. 


(23) PUNTOS DE VISTA PARA LA OR- 


GANIZACION DEL HOSPITAL MILITAR 
DIVISIONARIO DE CORDOBA. [Points 
of view for the organization of the 
divisional military hospital of Cor- 
doba.] Cir. de Brig. Zwanck T. 


A review of the book ‘Doctors 
and Soldiers,” by Dr. Paul Abram, 
an historical narrative of the French 
medical service during the War, and 
an explanation of how the Cordoba 
hospital has been organized along 
lines shown to be correct by the 
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principles and methods tried and 
proved during the World War. 


(24) OPERACIONES EN PAISES DE MON- 


TANA. [Operations in mountainous 
countries.| (Employment of large 
units.) (II) Capitin Teisaire R. 

Reconnaissance and security are 
generally confided to the infantry. 
The difficulty of terrain and ease 
of surprise make this service painful. 
Such detachments are usually sent 
out hours in advance to facilitate 
the march of the column. 

The composition of the advance 
guard and its distance from the 
main body will depend upon the 
exigency of its services and a num- 
ber of factors such as: number and 
importance of obstacles to be seized, 
timely occupation of points indis- 
pensable to the security of the main 
body, avoidance of interruption of 
march of the main body, lengthen- 
ing of columns. 

The advance guard should have 
mountain artillery and machine guns 
attached to it. Field artillery will 
not usually be so attached. 

Protection of the flanks will be 
carefully established because of the 
ease of surprise. 

In mountains the staging areas 
are very limited and situated at 
variable distances from each other. 
Resources are restricted and inde- 
terminate. These factors must be 
considered in making dispositions 
for the march; often a command 
must be divided during halts. 

Roads, even in the bottoms of the 
valleys, frequently have steep slopes 


’ which will influence the regularity 


of march and if not foreseen in time 
may cause grave difficulties for the 
rear units and obstruct the supply 
services. 


Reconnaissance must be made 
even if the terrain be known. The 
rapid meteorological changes of the 
region often seriously affect the road 
net. When near the enemy, the 
crests should be used, although more 
difficult for the march, as they 
dominate the valleys and offer 
favorable terrain for deployment. 

Each column following a valley 
road should be flanked by detach- 
ments on the heights on either side. 
With several columns, the size and 
composition of each depends upon 
the route and the distance. Thus a 
certain unity of action is assured 
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in spite of being separated by ob- 
stacles which make liaison difficult. 

Even with all means of communi- 
cations at their best, liaison is deli- 
eate and subject to interruptions. 
Important operations must therefore 
be decentralized in execution. 

The lack of local resources pro- 
hibits troops from remaining a long 
time separated from their transporta- 
tion. But this transportation must 
overcome serious difficulties to reach 
the troops and must receive special 
attention on the part of the com- 
mander. Dumps established along 
the principal line of communica- 
tions facilitate supply. Mechanized 
traction is of great utility. 

Upon meeting the enemy the 
advance guard will frequently act 
offensively to overpower the resis- 
tance offered or to seize advanta- 
geous positions. 

Because of the influence of the 
terrain and the difficulty of appre- 
ciating it accurately from the ma 
the commander should march wit 
the advance guard when the enemy 
is liable to be encountered. 

Be careful not to deploy more 
troops than the terrain will accom- 
modate. 

The front to occupy depends on 
local conditions, particularly extent 
of position and impracticable zones. 

For early entry into action of the 
main body, it should close on the 
advance guard as soon as the latter 
establishes contact, using terrain 
favoring movement. 

In mountains there are many 
opportunities for supporting for- 
ward elements by overhead fire. 

Opportunities for the use of a 
general reserve are rare. Each unit 
holds out its own local reserve. 


The more broken the terrain the 
more important the maneuver. 
Frontal attacks are very costly 
and rarely successful. The flanks 
and rear must be attacked—often 
while containing in front. 

The many dead spaces afford the 
attacker protected routes of ap- 
proach. 

Detachments favorably placed 
may influence the action by fire 
support alone. 

Any attack must be made rapidly 
to avoid losses. A well-ordered fire 
preparation, by both infantry and 
machine guns, assure success. 
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Surprise produces a decisive effect. 
A unit surprised will have great 
difficulty in deploying in a new di- 
rection. Deceive the enemy as to 
real intention and exploit every 
occasion where his vigilance fails. 

Night and fog favor movements 
of the attack. Terrain considered 
impracticable, if crossed, will sur- 
prise the enemy. 

Protection of the flanks and rear 

are especially important. Any ac- 
tion against them may cause dis- 
aster. 
A local success may sometimes 
cause the fall of the whole position. 
Secure whatever ground is gained 
and dig in. Advance the machine 
guns and mountain artillery to the 
conquered positions; but only enough 
to support the troops there. 

Searcity of roads, difficulty of 
terrain, fatigue and disorder, work 
more on the moral of the conquered 
than on that of the victor. A with- 
drawal executed under pressure 
easily changes into a route. There- 
fore do not limit pursuit to fire but 
continue the direct pressure and 
threaten the flanks of the retreating 
troops. 

If the attack is unsuccessful, the 
infantry reorganizes under cover of 
artillery and machine-gun fire and 
prepares a new Offensive or retires 
in order. 


October 1932 


(25) ORGANIZACION METEOROLOGICA 
MiitarR. [Military meteorological 
organization.] Galmarini A.G. 

Lecture delivered at the “‘Circulo 
Militar” by the author, covering 
meteorology before the World War, 
military art and meteorology, the 
“strategy of weather” in wars, his- 
torical examples, including the Span- 
ish Armada, Trafalgar, Waterloo, 
the Zeppelin raid on London on 
19 October 1917, the Dardanelles, 
etc., showing that weather may be a 
deciding factor in an _ operation. 
Following these generalities is a very 
technical discussion of the subject. 

(26) ACEROS DULCES AL CARBON DE 
ALTA RESISTENCIA Y SU ADQUISICION 
EN EL PAIS. [Soft carbon steels of 
high resistance and their acquisition 
in the country.] 

Extract from a lecture delivered 
by the engineer, Enrique Butty. 
Rather technical and not of general 
interest. 


(27) PUENTE MILITAR MODELO TEN- 
JTENTECORONEL MONTES. [The mili- 
tary bridge, model of Lieut.-Col. 
Montes.| Tenel. Ing. Montes A 

The problem of crossing rivers in 
South America is quite different 
from that in Europe. The character 
of the water courses is different and 
the regions of probable operations 
do not provide materials for bridg- 
es. Division bridge trains do not 
solve the problem, although of great 
service. 

The solution then lies in “dis- 
mountable” bridges, i.e., bridges of 
types suitable to the requirements 
foreseen, built in sections and stored 
at central depots. The sections, 
already constructed, can be quickly 
and easily shipped to the required 
point and the bridge constructed 
with the minimum of labor. Skilled 
labor for the construction is not 
necessary. 

The ideas set forth in this article 
certainly merit investigation; par- 
ticularly by our Engineers. 

(28) COMENTARIOS ALS ARTICULO DEL 
CAPITAN MITROVICH, DEL EJERCITO 
YUGO-ESLAVO, SOBRE EMPLEO DE LA 
ARTILLERIA EN TERRENOS BOSCOSOS. 
[Commentaries on the article of 
Capt. Mitrovich, of the Yugo-Slav 
army, on the employment of artil- 
lery in wooded terrain.) Capitan 
Varas 

Very little has been written about 
the employment of artillery in 
wooded regions. Probably because 
of the limited extent of zones of that 
character in the probable European 
theaters of operations. 

The employment of artillery is 
inseparably linked to its observation 
and wooded terrain limits observa- 
tion. The search for and location of 
objectives becomes difficult. The 
cover and concealment of firing 
positions is very easy but the ques- 
tion arises: Can a battery fire from 
such position? 

Most firing will have to be from 
the map. The topographic work 
necessary for this is more difficult 
by reason of the woods and scarcity 
of definitely located points. Recon- 
naissance is more difficult and de- 
mands more time. Maps cannot be 
relied upon. 

The configuration of the terrain 
limits the field of fire and it is 
‘scarcely possible to put more than 
a battery in one position or to con- 
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centrate the fire of several batteries 
on one objective. The objective 
must, therefore, be divided into 
zones, longitudinally and latitudinal- 
ly, or parts that various batteries can 
reach. The fire will be conducted 
by the map, which must be care- 
fully checked, especially as to located 
reference points. 

Observation is the biggest prob- 
lem. It may be possible to get some 
terrestrial observation but it should 
be supplemented by balloon and 
airplane observation. 

Artillery with a high angle of 
fire is not as difficult to emplace as 
that with a flat trajectory. The lat- 
ter should be placed near the rear 
edges of clearings, either natural 
or created artificially. This last ex- 
poses the artillery to discovery by 
airplanes and usually it is better to 
place batteries where woods are 
thin and thin them out still more 
but with care not to unmask the 
battery. Forward batteries will be 
most difficult to emplace. Artillery 
with a curved trajectory may be 
emplaced farther forward. 

Opportunities for flanking fire 
should be sought. 

Communication is more difficult. 
Optical means are not practicable 
due to low visibility. Acoustical 
means also fail due to distances. 
The telephone must be the main 
channel. This will require consider- 
able wire and more than the normal 
complement of phones. Wires should 
be buried as far as possible. Con- 


_ considerable time will be necessary 


for communications to be installed 
but operations in woods usually 
move slowly. 

Control of artillery will be more . 
decentralized. The topographic prep- 
aration must be careful and thor- 
ough as most objectives will be 
designated only by coordinates. 
Close liaison must be maintained 
with the infantry unit being sup- 
ported. 

Concentrations of fire will be 
difficult in any case but even more 
so when the target is also in a 
wooded area. Shrapnel is ineffective 
and can only be used for registra- 
tion. The same is true of time-fused 
shell. Percussion shell will be the 
projectile normally used against 
personnel and matériel in the open, 
while delayed action fused shell will 
be used against dug-outs, etc. 
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(29) DESDE MI PUESTO DE OBSERVA- 
CION EN PARIS: LA MOTORIZACION. 
[From my observation post in Paris: 
Motorization.] (XV) Mayor Fantini 
Pertiné 

This is the first of a new series 
of articles by this author. In the 
foregoing series he very completely 
eovered the European views on 
Chemical Warfare, pointing out the 
lessons to be learned by the Argen- 
tinians. The introduction to the 
present series traces the history of 
motorization and carries an appeal 
to the Argentinians to study this 
subject. In this installment he 
eovers very fully the development 
in England and in the U.S., the 
Citroen Central Asia Expedition, 
notes on developments in France, 
Russia, Italy, and Germany. 

While the article is interesting 
to show foreign trend, most of it 
is already familiar to us. 
(30) ALGUNOS PUNTOS DE VISTA A 
CONSIDERAR EN LAS CRITICAS. [Some 
points of view to be considered in 
critiques.] Coronel Monferini J.M. 

In critiques superior officers have 
the most efficacious means of orient- 
ing and guiding the preparation of 
their units. Critiques are of differ- 
ent kinds: (a) Tactical and similar 
exercises; (b) On historical studies; 
(c) Of general character. All of these 
are discussed in detail as well as 
the forms of critiques. A well-written 
article and worth reading. 
(31) EL GENERAL PAZ EN LA ORGANI- 
ZACION Y EN LA DIRECCION DE LA 
DEFENSA DEL SITIO DE MONTEVIDEO. 
|General Paz in the organization 
and the direction of the defense at 
the siege of Montevideo.] (II) Cap. 
de Frag. Yaben J.R. 


The second installment of this 

series. An interesting and detailed 
account of the siege but not of 
great value to the C. & G.S.S. except 
to show what Leadership accom- 
plished in the face of wholesale de- 
sertions, treason, treachery, and 
with very limited and antiquated 
means and matériel. 
(32) LOS ZAPADORES PONTONEROS EN 
LA BATALLA A TRAVES DE CURSOS 
DE AGUA. [Ponton bridge sappers in 
battle across water courses.] Coronel 
Baills 

The importance of water courses 
in war is of all times. At the present 
time, with mechanization and mod- 


ern fire-power, they are even more 
important. While modern battle 
demands the early entrance into 
action of all means, the sapper is 
obliged to beg more time for bridge 
building. More than ever streams, 
even of little importance, will be 
sought as obstacles on the front of 
the defense. 

Following general remarks on the 
concentration or constitution of an 
army for a war of movement and 
preparations to be made during the 
approach march, the author discuss- 
es the following historical exam- 
ples from the World War: 


(a) Passage of the Moselle by 
Garnier’s Cavalry Division and 
the 34th German Infantry Bri- 


gade; 

(b) Passage of the Moselle by the 
Third German Army; 

(c) Passage of the Tagliamento 
by the Austrians; 

(d) Passage of the Aisne by the 
IV Corps of the Sixth French 
Army; 

(e) Passage of the Aisne by the 
VII Corps of the Sixth French 


Army: 

(f) Passage of the Argesul by the 
12th Bulgarian Infantry Divi- 
sion; 

(g) Passage of the Save by the 
Austrians; 

(h) Passage of the Aisne by the 
69th Infantry Division; 

(i) Attempted passage of the 
Aisne by the 56th Reserve Di- 
vision. 


Upon these the author bases his 
commentaries and draws his con- 
clusions as to the means, matériel, 
and labor that should be an organic 
part of the troops engaged in the 
operations. While essentially deal- 
ing with the engineer’s problems, 
there is included in the article a 
good deal of the tactics of river 
crossings. 


47—REVUE D’ARTILLERIE (France) 
By LiEvuT.-CoOLONEL L.P. HORSFALL 


August 1932 
(1) LA MANOEUVRE DE LA MARNE. 
[The Marne maneuver.] (II) Colonel 
Valarche 
This installment covers the opera- 
tions in Lorraine, 23 August, to 2 
September, 1914. Four good situa- 
tion maps accompany the text. 


(2) LE TESTAMENT DU COMTE SCHLIEF- 
FEN PAR LE GENERAL GROENER. 
[General Groener’s book, ‘“‘The Tes- 
tament of Count Schlieffen. (1) 
Chef d’escadron Dupont 

An extensive book review, chap- 
ter by chapter, of General Groener’s 
book about Count Schlieffen’s stra- 
tegic doctrines as shown by his 
testament, or thesis, which he wrote 
in 1905, upon retirement, and which 
proposes a plan for the invasion of 
France through Belgium. General 
Groener ascribes responsibility for 
failure to von Moltke, Junior. 

(3) LE PROBLEME DE LA CENTRALISA- 
TION DU COMMANDEMENT DANS LE 
TIR CONTRE AVIONS. [The problem 
of centralized control in antiair- 
craft fire.] Chef d’escadron Worbe 

A technical discussion of methods 
to overcome the difficulties of anti- 
aircraft fire control. 

(4) PRECISION ET CONDITIONS D’EM- 

PLOI DES APPAREILS DES SECTIONS 

DE REGLAGE PAR COUPS FUSANTS 

HAUTS MOD. 1924. [The precision 

and conditions suitable for the use 

of high burst ranging fire control 
instruments, model 1924.] Lieuten- 
ant Mazereau 

A technical discussion of standard 
methods of using fire control instru- 
ments. 

(5) LECARROUSEL DE FONTAINEBLEAU. 

[The Fontainebleau field day, 1932.] 

Capitaine Aizier 
A description of the horse show, 

18 June, 1932, at the Fontainebleau 

Artillery School. 

(6) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS. — AN- 

GLETERRE: LE CINEMA ET L’INSTRUC- 

TION DANS L’ARMBE. [Miscellaneous 

items.—England: The use of mov- 

ing pictures for instruction purposes 
in the army.] A review of an article 
in the “‘Army, Navy and Air Force 

Gazette” of 2 June 1932. 

(7) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.— DANE- 

MARK: LUNETTERIE POUR MASQUES 

ANTIGAZ. [Miscellaneous items.— 

Denmark: Gas masks for persons 

who must wear eye-glasses.| A re- 

view of an article in “Dansk Artil- 

leri Tidskrift” of June 1932. 


September 1932 
(8) LA MANOEUVRE DE LA MARNE 
[The maneuver of the Marne.] dD 
Colonel Valarche 

This article is a continuation of 
the story of the Marne (see issues 
of July and August, 1932 “Revue 


(12) L’ARTILLERIE VOLANTE. 
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d’Artillerie). Five good maps give 
the situations on 27-31 August, 
1914. The text covers the crossing 
of the Meuse by the German Fourth 
Army on the front: Sedan—Stenay, 
and the approach to the Aisne, 
opposed by the French Fourth 
Army. These operations followed 
the Battle of Frontiers. 


(9) AU SEJET DU REPERAGE PAR COUPS 


FUSANTS HAUTS. [High brust rang- 
ing.| Capitaine Dillange 

This article amplifies the text of 
the French regulations, and is a 
technical discussion of high brust 
ranging with angles of elevation 
less than fifteen degrees. 


(10) LE TESTAMENT DU COMTE 


SCHLIEFFEN, PAR LE GENERAL GROE- 
NER. [General Groener’s book, “‘The 
Testament of Count Schlieffen.”’| 
(II) Chef d’escadron Dupont 

This installment completes the 
article commenced in the August 
1932 issue of this magazine. It 
compares the doctrine of Schlieffen 
with the actual execution of the 
plan for the invasion of France. 
General Groener blames faulty exe- 
cution for the failure of the Ger- 
mans to secure a decisive victory. 
This article is of special interest in 
connection with the study of the 
Battle of the Frontiers. 


(11) PROCEDES PRACTIQUES DE DRES- 


SAGE ET D’EQUITATION AVEC SERVICE 
A COURT TERME. [Practical methods 
of training in equitation for short 
term recruits.] Capitaine Lignon 
The article gives practical meth- 


_ ods of training horses and recruits 


based on actual experience. 
{Highly 
mobile artillery.] (I) Capitaine de 
Rimonteil de Lombarés 

This installment gives a_ brief 
account of the early history of horse 
artillery, and commences the cita- 
tion of instances where it was used 
during the World War. The author 
intimates that later he will give 
some of his own ideas on very 
mobile artillery. 


(13) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—CAR- 


ACTERISTIQUES DES MITRAILLEUSES 
DE FORTS CALIBRES. LA PROTECTION 
DU BALLON D’OBSERVATION. [Mis- 
cellaneous items: Characteristics of 
large calibre machine guns (Hotch- 
kiss), The protection of observation 
balloons.] 

A review of an article in ‘Revue 
de Forces Aeriennes” of April 1932. 
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(14) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—AL- 
LEMAGNE: PROTECTION CONTRE AVI- 
ONS PENDANT LA GUERRE DE MOUVE- 
MENT. [Miscellaneous items: Ger- 
many.—Antiaircraft protection in 
mobile warfare.] 

A review of an article in ‘‘Revue 
Militaire Suisse’ of September 
1932, and concerns a study by a 
German, General Cochenhausen. 


October 1932 


(15) LA MANOEUVRE DE LA MARNE. 
[The Marne maneuver.] (IV) Colo- 
nel Valarche 

This installment covers operations 
of the center of the French line at 
the Battle of the Meuse, 25 August- 
1 September 1914. The French 
Fourth Army retreated after the 
offensive in the Ardennes had been 
stopped. General Langle de Cary 
found it necessary to retire behind 
the Chiers and Meuse, to prepare 
for further operations. There are 
five excellent situation maps at- 
tached to the text. 

(16) GRAPHIQUE OMNIBUS POUR LA 
CONSTRUCTION DES QUEUES DE TRA- 
JECTOIRES. [A general graph for the 
construction of sheafs of trajectories. | 
Colonel Viant 

A technical discussion of a method 
by which a single graphical chart 
will permit of the solution of cer- 
tain trajectory problems for all 
ranges. 

(17) L’ARTILLERIE VOLANTE. [Highly 
mobile artillery.) (II) Capitaine de 
Rimonteil de Lombarés 

This final installment includes 
several historical examples of the 
use of horse artillery; among them 
the raid of the French 5th Cavalry 
Division during the Battle of the 
Oureq (10-13 Sept. 1914), in which 
mobile artillery proved to be very 
useful. The author concludes that 
the future of highly mobile artillery 
will depend upon developing more 
suitable weapons, and better trans- 
portation facilities. 

(18) UN ARTILLEUR FRANCAIS IM- 
PROVISE A CONSTANTINOPLE, AU 
DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE, LE BARON DE 
Totr. [Baron de Tott, a French 
artilleryman at Constantinople in 
the 18th century.}] (I) An account 
of improvized expedients in the 
early history of artillery. 

(19) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—ITA- 
LIE: SILENCIEUX POUR CANONS. [Mis- 
cellaneous items. Italy: Silencers for 


cannons.] A review of an article 
appearing in the ‘Army, Navy and 
Air Force Gazette,” 25 August, 
1932. A discussion of methods of 
eliminating the smoke as well as 
the noise of artillery fire. 


November 1932 


(20) LA MANOEUVRE DE LA MARNE. 
[The Marne maneuver.] (V) Colonel 
Valarche 

Another installment of the study 
of the Battle of the Marne, cover- 
ing the German attempt to envelop 
the northern flank. The period 
covered is 25-30 August, 1914. : 

(21) UN ARTILLEUR FRANCAIS IMPRO- 
vis& A CONSTANTINOPLE, AU DIX- 
HUITIEME SIECLE, LE BARON DE 
TottT. [Baron de Tott, a French 
artilleryman at Constantinople in 
the 18th century.] (II) Laulan 

This installment concerns the 
defense of the Dardanelles against 
the Russians. 

(22) APROPOS DE_ L’OBSERVATION 
AXIALE. [Axial observation.] Capi- 
taine Guillemin 

A technical and mathematical 
discussion of the adjustment of 
artillery fire. 

(23) NOTE CONCERNANT LA PREPARA- 
TION DU TIR A L’AIDE DE GRAPHI- 
QUES. [Notes on the use of graphs 
for calculating firing data.] Lieuten- 
ant Bastard 

A technical discussion of a rapid 
method of obtaining firing data. 

(24) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.—HOL- 
LANDE: CANON D’INFANTERIE DE 
4,7 cm L/30 SUR AFFOT UNIVERSEL 
A FLECHE OUVRANTE ET OBUSIER 
D’INFANTERIE DE 7,5 CM L/13 DE LA 
“HOLLANDSCHE INDUSTRIE EN HAN- 
DELMATCHAPPIJ” ‘“‘SIDBRIUS.”’ [Mis- 
cellaneous items: Holland.—A 47 
mm. infantry cannon, and a 175 
mm. infantry howitzer manufac- 
tured by the Siderius Company.] 

A description and pictures of these 
two weapons, extracted from ‘“‘Wehr 
und Waffen” of March, 1982. 

(25) RENSEIGNEMENTS DIVERS.— 
ETATS-UNIS: REORGANISATION DE 
L’ARMEE. [Miscellaneous items: Unit- 
ed States.—Reorganization of the 
army.] 

An extract from the “Army, 
Navy and Air Force Gazette” of 8 
September 1932, which describes 
the creation of four army headquar- 
ters at New York, Chicago, Omaha 
and Fort Sam Houston. 


48—REVUE DE CAVALERIE (France) 


By Major N.B. BRISCOE 


September-October 1932 
(1) LA D&FENSE DE LA BRECHE KLUCK- 
BULOw PAR LES CORPS DE CAVALERIE 
MARWIT7 ET RICHTHOFEN (6-9 SEP- 
TEMBRE 1914). [The defense of the 
gap between the Armies of von 
Kluck and von Biilow by the cavalry 
corps of Marwitz and Richthofen, 
6-9 September 1914.] (III) Lieut.- 
colonel Pugens 

This is the third installment of 
this account. The series is being 
made a study in Individual Re- 
am and will become available 
ater. 


(2) L’BLEVAGE DFS CHEVAUZ EN TCHE- 
COSLOVAQUIE ET EN SUISSE. [The 
raising of horses in Czechoslovakia 
and Switzerland.] (I) de Choin du 
Double 

The first of a series of articles, 
accompanied by numerous photos, 
on a subject most interesting to the 
Remount Service, and those en- 
gaged in horse production. The 
writer pays the customary French 
tribute to the Germanic system of 
horse production and especially to 
the immense interest in riding and 
riding clubs in all the Germanic 
countries, inviting attention, as 
usual, to the great potential cavalry 
force thus provided. 


(3) LES MOYENS OFFENSIFS DES A.M.C. 


{The offensive means of the ar- 
mored cars.! Lieutenant Devenne 
This article, containing eight fig- 
ures and ten photos, is devoted to 
a discussion of calibres, angles of 
impact, and armor. There are a 
number of formidable-looking for- 
mulae and the photos show the 
results of tests of shattering and 
penetration of armor plate. 


This article is a part of a group 
discussing various features of the 
A.M.C., an earlier one discussing 
the speed, weight, and armor of the 
vehicle. The present one extends 
the discussion to weight of armor, 
calibre of weapons, and _ stability 
of the “platform” for the weapon, 
leading to some conclusions, among 
which the author advocates two 
types of arms, one of 20 or 25 milli- 
metres of high velocity and armor- 
piercing projectile, and the other 
of about 47 millimetres with an 
explosive projectile. 
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(4) LE 17E ESCADRON A. M. C. suR 


LA HAMMADA Du Gurr. [The 17th 
Squadron A.M.C. on the Plains of 
the Guir.] (III) Lieutenant Durin 

‘The third in a series describing 
the reconnaissance of some extreme- 
ly rough high desert country of 
northern Africa. The account is 
not only a road report of the terrain 
but a mechanical log of the vicissi- 
tudes of the different types of motor 
vehicles present. It is a somewhat 
technical account of a tactical and 
practical test along the lines of the 
Sahara Desert mail service and the 
Harden trek across Asia last year. 
The French are really testing motor 
transport. 


(5) A PROPOS DU LIVRE DU GENERAL 


BRANDT: ‘‘CAVALERIE MODERNE.” 
|Apropos of General Brandt’s book, 
“Modern (III) Chef d’es- 
cadrons Z . 


The third ons concluding section 
of a series of digests of this book. 
This number takes up organization, 
armament, transport, and the in- 
cluded subjects of communications, 
engineers, cyclists, portée infantry, 
and medical service. 

General Brandt expounds a prin- 
ciple, ‘The mass of the cavalry to 
the Army; the smallest contingent 
for the organic cavalry of the corps 
and divisions.” 

He debates the pistol-sabre sub- 
ject and retains the sabre, because 
the pistol ‘‘blow’’ does not neces- 
sarily put the opponent out of the 
fight, is for light packs, small men, 
breedy horses, and deduces that it 
is necessary to have a larger propor- 
tion of artillery in a cavalry divi- 
sion than in an infantry division. 

He introduces an unusual idea 
in arriving at the conclusion that 
the cavalry corps is the unit of 
combat instead of the cavalry di- 
vision. 


(6) “Saumur.” [Saumur.] Lieutenant 


Rouzi 


Being an article on the aims and 
results of the association of former 
reserve officer students at Saumur. 
Some 1100 cavalry reserve officers 
have passed through Saumur since 
the course for them was instituted 
in 1921, the society was organized 
in. 1928 and took as its name that 
of the city “which in our eyes sym- 
bolizes our arm, ‘Saumur’.” 
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50—REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA 


relief of Italian forces with the pos- 
GUERRE MONDIALE (France) 


sibility of launching a counterof- 


By CapPtTaAIN L.J. FORTIER 


October 1932 


(1) LE MARECHAL FOocH EN ITALIE 
(OCTOBRE-NOVEMBRE 1917). [Mar- 
shal Foch in Italy, October-Novem- 
ber 1917.] Michel 

Mr. Michel discusses a very con- 
troversial subject, namely the part 
played by Marshal Foch in the 
Italian retirement of October-No- 
vember 1917. Marshal Foch was 
sent by the French government to 
Italy shortly after Caporetto. His 
mission consisted principally in ob- 
taining information of the situation 
and in making necessary recommen- 
dations for the employment of 
Allied reinforcements. The two main 
points discussed in the article are: 

(1) Was the decision to defend 
on the Piave in lieu of on a line 
farther to the rear that of Marshal 
Foch or of the Italian general? 

(2) Did Marshal Foch refuse to 
employ the French reinforcements 
in the defense of the Piave? 

The author states that the final 
answer to both questions must 
await the publication of the official 
documents of the War for the year 
1917. This period has not yet been 
covered by either France or Italy. 
However, with regard to the first 
question he shows that regardless 
of whose idea it may have been, 
Marshal Foch was in complete ac- 
cord with the decision to defend on 
the Piave River. 

Referring to the second point, he 
arrives at the conclusion that Mar- 
shal Foch did not object to the em- 
ployment of French troops in the 
Piave defense provided that such 
action awaited their proper concen- 
tration and that they be not used 
“piecemeal.”’ According to General 
Cadorna it would appear that Mar- 
shal Foch, although desirous of the 
defense on the Piave, was not cer- 
tain that the Italian forces would 
hold and for that reason was reluc- 
tant to have the fresh French troops 
used in a ‘“‘melée.”” In other words, 
that it would be preferable to hold 
them as a reserve for use in case 
the Piave defense failed to material- 
ize, thereby preventing a rout. On 
the other hand if the Austrians were 
checked on the Piave then the Allied 
forces could be used to effect the 
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fensive. General Cadorna appeared 
to feel that failure to use the French 
forces without delay on the Piave 
increased the possibility of an Aus- 
trian success and that had the Piave 
defense crumbled the eleven Allied 
divisions would have been insuffi- 
cient to check the enemy’s advance 
and avert disaster. 

In conclusion, the author invites. 
attention to the fact that a study 
of the controversy is of great value 
to military historians. For the inci- 
dent discloses the inherent difficulty 
of making military coalition effec- 
tive. General Cadorna and Marshal 
Foch had different points of view 
and, in a sense, they were both cor- 
rect but they were of different na- 
tionalities. While one viewed the 
situation as a general of France, 
the other saw it only through the 
eyes of an Italian general who was 
operating on the soil of Italy. 


(2) Le SENAT DES ETATS-UNIS ET LE 


TRAITE DE VERSAILLES. [The United 
States Senate and the Versailles 
Treaty.] Debyser 

The second jnstallment on this 
subject. 


(3) L’INTERPRETATION DE  L’ARTICLE 


231. [The interpretation of Article 
231.] Hauser 


(4) L’ATTENTAT DE SARAJEVO ET SES 


REPERCUSSIONS IMMEDIATES. [The 
outrage of Sarajevo and its immedi- 
ate repercussions.] 

Under this title we find several 
very interesting letters and reports 
of Russian officials dealing with the 
events that followed the assassina- 
tion of the Archduke Ferdinand. 
They have been published by the 
Soviet government and are impor- 
tant to students who are interested 
in the developments that led to the 
World War. 


51—REVUE D’INFANTERIE (France) 


By Major R.C. SMITH 
September 1932 


(1) LE SOLDAT DE VERDUN. [The sol- 


dier of Verdun.] An oration by 
Marsha! Pétain 


(2) QUINZE JOURS DE LA VIE D’UN 


GROUPE DE 75 AU COMBAT AVEC 
L’INFANTERIE DANS LA “PETITE 
SUISSE” EN SEPTEMBRE 1914, [Fif- 
teen days of the life of a battalion 
of 75’s in support of infantry in 
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the region of Noyon in September 
1914.] Général Challéat 

An exercise conducted on the 
ground showing certain incidents 
that occurred during the period of 
transition from open warfare to a 
stabilization. 

(8) DISCIPLINE ET INITIATIVE AU 
COMBAT: LA THEORIE ET LA PRATI- 
QUE, CAS CONCRETS. [Discipline and 
initiative in battle. Theory and prac- 
tice; illustrative examples.] Colonel 
Segrétain 

The author considers the ap- 
parent conflict that sometimes comes 
up “between the law of discipline 
and the necessity for initiative.” 
Correct action in combat by a 
leader is like an alloy composed of 
the two metals, discipline and ini- 
tiative. The proportion between the 
two must be exact. 

The old French regulations, 
handed down from the Empire, 
stressed discipline and insisted ‘“‘that 
orders be executed literally and 
without hestiation or question.” 
The post-war regulations place 
greater emphasis on the develop- 
ment of initiative within proper 
bounds. 

The author gives several illus- 
trations of cases where commanders 
have used initiative to change 
orders or to abandon prescribed 
missions. He quotes several cases 
from the Franco-Prussian war. He 
cites von Kluck’s change of direc- 
tion before the Marne and criti- 
cizes him v7 severely for disobey- 
ing GHQ. He gives an illustration 
of a company commander in the 
attack of August 8, 1918, who 
changed his direction of attack when 
he found that the prescribed direction 
was not the one he believed intended 
by his superior. The action of this 
officer is approved by the author. 

He considers the situation where 
a superior orders some line of ac- 
tion but the subordinate believes 
the basis for the decision is erro- 
neous or that there are some impor- 
tant factors unknown to the superior. 
When means of liaison are avail- 
able, the subordinate’s duty is to 
inform the superior of this situa- 
tion until the final and definite de- 
cision is made. Then it must be 
carried out with all the force and 
energy that can be mustered. He 
quotes Petain’s instruction of 19 
May 1917 on this subject. 
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The correct objective is the at- 
tainment not of blind but of an 
enlightened discipline. 


(4) COMBAT DEFENSIF: LA BATAILLE 


DE RErMsS. [Defensive combat; the 
battle of Reims.] Commandant Del- 
mas 

An extract from the book “In- 
fantry of the Victory,’ in which 
Commandant Delmas gives detailed 
account of the operations of a bat- 
talion of the French 79th Infantry 
in the latter part of July 1918. 
This unit was brought in to a sector 
east of Reims and placed at the 
disposal of the 2d Colonial Division. 
It was put in to relieve an Italian 
unit that had participated in the 
counteroffensive. The details of the 
relief are given. The Germans 
launched a counterattack and the 
battalion beat it off. The actions 
of the battalion commander are 
given in detail. An excellent illus- 
tration of the action of small in- 
fantry units in defense. 


(5) EMPLOI DES TRAJECTOIRES COTEES 


DANS LE TIR INDIRECT DES MITRAIL- 
LEUSES. [Use of grazing trajectories 
in indirect machine gun fire.] Lieu- 
tenant Franceschi 


(6) CHRONIQUE DES REVUES MILI- 


TAIRES ETRANGERES: ESPAGNE.— 
LES OPERATIONS DE NUIT. LES 
EXERCISES SUR LA CARTE. [Foreign 
military periodical reviews: Spain.— 
Night operations.] A rather detailed 
review of a Spanish article on this 
subject with illustrative examples. 


October 1932 


(7) LE COMBAT D’UNE DIVISION: UNE 


PREFACE. [A division in battle; a 
preface.] Général Bineau 

The preface of General Bineau 
to the monograph on the combat of 
the French 58th Div. south of Sois- 
sons, 20-23 July 1918. The general 
stresses the functions of the larger 
units: The corps is the battle unit 
par excellence, the indispensable 
intermediary between the strategi- 
cal unit, the army, and the combat 
unit, the division. 


(8) LA CAVALERIE DE L’INFANTERIE. 


[Cavalry with an infantry division.] 
Lieutenant Sereau 

The “Revue des Sciences Mili- 
taires Belges’” comments as follows: 
The question of light troops with 
large units is decidedly a live mat- 
ter in France. Many studies have 
appeared in recent magazines and 
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now the “Revue d’Infanterie’”’ pre- 
sents a clear and precise study of 
this important question. The author 
—a cavalry officer—has endeavored 
to present to infantrymen “the 
possibilities and the employment 
of this specialized cavalry.” 
The author first gives the com- 
position of a French divisional recon- 
naissance group: 
Staff 
One troop (horse) with four pla- 
toons (of two squads each) and 
a machine gun squad 

One troop mounted on bicycles or 
motorcycles, with three three- 
squad platoons and a fourth 
motorized machine gun pla- 


toon 

One platoon of five light armored 
cars 

One platoon five motorcycle side 
cars with automatic rifles. _ 

One light truck with two radio 
sets. 


The author states that the follow- 
ing cas must be borne in 
mind: 


“The reconnaissance group forms 
a whole and should not be 
split up. 

“That it has limited offensive 
power, sufficient however, to 
break through enemy light re- 
connaissance elements or to 
reduce weak isolated points. 

“That its defensive capacity is 
relatively great because of the 
large , Proportion of automatic 
arms.’ 


These rules are fundamental in 
using the reconnaissance group; a 
force that should be assigned mis- 
sions in proportion to its capabil- 
ities. 


The author then gives an illus- 
trative problem of a divisional 
reconnaissance group in the ad- 
vance guard of the division. He 
also examines other missions that 
could be assigned a reconnaissance 
group; covering a flank, exploita- 
tion of success, covering the estab- 
lishment of outposts, protection of 
an infantry division on a_ night 
march. In the latter case the author 
states that the security force must 
be in place before dark: 

“Since contact cannot be made 
at night, the detachment is 
pushed during daylight to the 


objective that will be reached by 
the infantry at the end of the 
night march. Thus the com- 
mander will have information 
prior to the movement of his main 
forces and the advance guards will 
be protected and will arrive on 
ground that is already known 
and occupied. 

“The reconnaissance group 
whether we consider its present 
or its possible composition in the 
future, will always include di- 
verse elements and hence of vary- 
ing degrees of mobility. Further- 
more, its mission will be a deli- 
cate one. For these reasons, its 
command will be difficult. Hence 
it is important that everyone 
should understand its employ- 
ment, its means, its possibilities; 
the group itself should be familiar 
with the needs and the maneu- 
vers of the infantry. 

“The reconnaissance groups 
should be fully organized and: 
equipped in peace time and should 
have training in working with 
infantry.”’ 


(9) LE FEU DEFENSIF. [Defensive fire.] 


Lieut.-colonel Hassler 

The author begins by announcing 
that this study concerns the organ- 
ization and emplacing of defensive 
fire as distinguished from defensive 
combat. 

The characteristics of the auto- 
matic rifle and machine gun are dis- 
cussed. The former is considered 
very effective up to 1200 meters; 
the latter up to 2400 meters, by 
direct fire. The automatic weapons 
greatly increase the problems of 
ammunition supply. 

Infantry stops attacks by fire. 
To be effective, the first band must 
be continuous, a zone rather than 
a line. 

When an attack is held, the first 
concern of leaders of all echelons is 
to get a series of defensive fires 
organized. 

We may be certain that, dangerous 
though night fighting may be, in 
future wars the attacker will use 
them. We must be ready to receive 
the enemy and to resume the com- 
bat. Troops will remain in combat 
formations, covered by outguards 
while digging in. 

When a defensive position is 
taken not in immediate contact with 
the enemy, greater care may be 


used. The defense relies on its fire 
and everything must be centered 
on making this most effective. 

The defense distributes its fire 
units in groups whose location de- 
pends on the nature of the ground. 
Intervals may be left between them, 
the essential point being to have a 
continuous belt of fire in front of 
the position. A zone of terrain is 
defended, not by the men who oc- 
cupy it but by the action of the 
weapons that may bear upon it. 

Infantry never acts alone but 
always in cooperation with artillery. 
Hence the protection of artillery 
observation becomes of first impor- 
tance. 

A study of the map will show 
what part of the position is best 
observed from the attacker’s point 
of view. This study will indicate 
the probable directions of attack 
and will permit the defender to 
organize his fires and locate his 
reserves to parry this blow. 

The exercise of command is al- 
ways difficult in the defense. A 
battalion commander can _ rarely 
exercise effective command over a 
wider zone than 1000 meters. 

Outposts should be established at 
a distance sufficient to protect the 
main position from small arms fire. 

The function of reserves is to 
reestablish the continuity of fire. 

The counterattack by fire will 
precede that by movement. Both 
will have no other object than to 
reestablish the continuity of the 
defensive fires; this alone will stop 
the enemy. 

(10) L’ART DE LA CONFERENCE. [The 
art of giving a conference.] Lieut.- 
colonel Besnard 

The French standards apparently 
approximate those at our own 
schools. The conference given with- 
out notes is recognized as most 
effective but it is also admitted 
that most people will have to use 
rather copious notes and often read 
at least parts of their conferences. 
Conferences should not exceed one 
hour, and forty-five to fifty minutes 
is better. 

Conferences must be based on 
adequate research or sound thought, 
should be logically arranged and 
carefully written, and the delivery 
must be practiced. In the delivery, 
the author draws many comparisons 
with singing. The voice should be 
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capable of a wide range of expres- 
sion. Sentences, like music, can be 
phrased to bring out the meaning. 
Pronunciation should be clear and 
distinct. Mannerisms in delivery 
should be avoided. 


(11) COMBAT OFFENSIF: L’ENFONCE- 


MENT DE LA LIGNE HUNDING, PRISE 
DER VILLERS-LE-SEC. [Offensive com- 
bat: Piercing the Hunding line south- 
east of Montdidier 24-26 October 
1918.] Commandant Delmas 

A detailed account of the action 
of the 2d Battalion 79th Infantry 
in an attack against a position. The 
battalion had two platoons of tanks 
attached. All orders and many in- 
cidents of combat are given. This 
is the same unit that was engaged 
in defensive combat at Reims and 
described by Commandant Delmas 
in the last issue of the ‘Revue 
d’Infanterie.”’ 


52—REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE 
(France) 


July 1932 
By Major W.H. WILBUR 


(1) LA LUTTE POUR L’HARTMANNSWIL- 


LERKOPF. [The battle of Hartmanns- 
willerkopf.] (II) Chef d’escadron 
Dupuy 

An article on mountain warfare 
covering both attack and defense. 
The usual difficulties of mountain 
fighting including snow, fog, clouds, 
low temperature and difficulty of 
supply by mule and cable car are 
illustrated. 

The comparative ineffectiveness 


-of artillery due to rough terrain as 


well as supply, and the necessity 
for hand to hand combat including 
the use of hand grenades and flame 
throwers are brought out. The cap- 
ture and recapture of the summit 
only to lose it again illustrates the 
indecisiveness of mountain warfare 
and demonstrates that the infantry 
of either side can dislodge the de- 
fenders if they wish to expend the 
men and resources to do so. 


(2) CONSIDERATIONS TACTIQUES SUR 


LA GUERRE AU MAROC EN 19285. 
[Tactical studies based on the War 
in Morocco in 1925.] (II) Chef de 
bataillon Pots 

A study of war against partly 
civilized tribes—covering both of- 
fensive and. defensive aspects. 

Offensive.—Prior to 1925 the 
French used fast moving mobile 
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groups. This worked very well 
against isolated tribes in rebellion. 
When the rebellious tribes became 
more numerous it was found that 
the mobile groups were frequently 
surrounded by greatly superior num- 
bers and were soon rendered highly 
immobile. A new policy was adopted 
involving a large increase in num- 
bers, the employment of artillery, 
the establishment of supply bases 
and the maintenance of lines of 
communication. Relatively strong 
forces operating from secure bases 
moved against the rebellious tribes. 
Having located the enemy he was 
attacked by a reduced strength 
frontal attack in conjunction with 
a strong encircling column or col- 
umns. Each of these columns gen- 
erally approached the enemy in the 
following formation: (Note position 
of convoy and artillery.) 

lst Cavalry whose duty it was to 

find and fix the enemy in posi- 
tion; 

2d Infantry to make the principal 

attack; 

8d Convoy of pack mules and 

wagon transport. 

4th Accompanying artillery (us- 

ually mountain guns). 

The attack is usually preceded by 
an artillery preparation. After cap- 
ture of the desired objective the 
ground is immediately and _ thor- 
oughly organized to withstand al- 
most certain repeated counterat- 
tacks. Lastly, strong active patrol- 
ling of surrounding terrain is ini- 
tiated at once. The author states, 
“experience in all African wars 
shows that the enemy never stands 
if menaced by strong attacks against 
his rear.” 

Defensive.—On those fronts where 
the French were not in movement, 
a defensive organization was estab- 
lished based on a series of organized 
localities, each one wired in, gar- 
risoned, stocked and _ provisioned 
for strong, prolonged, independent 
defense. 

The backbone of the line con- 
sisted of a series of centers of re- 
sistance, 7,000 or 8,000 yards apart, 
each with a minimum garrison of 
one battalion of infantry with 
machine guns and artillery. 

A covering force is always em- 
ployed likewise consisting of a 
series of mutually supporting strong 
points with a minimum garrison of 


one infantry company with ma- 
chine guns and at times artillery. 
Just as on the main line, these strong 
points are wired in, stocked and 
provisioned for independent pro- 
longed defense. At times friendly 
tribesmen are used in these cover- 
ing forces but the dangers of such 
employment are indicated. 

It is laid down as essential that 
no post or separate unit should have 
a garrison of less than one company. 

Decentralization of command is 
apparently one of the guiding prin- 
ciples, each element being very 
much “‘on its own.” 


(3) COMPRENDRE. [Understanding.| 


(VI) (The proper use of military 
information.) Capitaine Carrias 

55 pages, with numerous maps, a 
very interesting study of the mili- 
tary intelligence phase of the oper- 
ations around Ethe and Virton in 
August 1914. The military intelli- 
gence situation on both the French 
and German side is covered although 
the French side is much more com- 
plete than the German. 

The article contains a short ac- 
count of the battles of Ethe, Virton, 
and Mangiennes, and a more or less 
complete study of the information 
which was collected or should have 
been collected during those oper- 
ations. 

The author makes the following 
points: 

(1) The type of information de- 
sired varies greatly with the size 
of the unit considered. 

(2) In the Battle of the Frontiers 
the difficulty was not due to lack 
of sufficient information; it was due 
to a failure to transmit information, 
and to a failure to properly evaluate 
that which was present. 

(3) Failure to question wounded 
men and failure to get identifications 
was a frequent error. 

(4) When the French Fourth 
Army changed direction it moved 
into an area which had been recon- 
noitered by the covering forces of 
another unit. No effort was made 
to obtain or use the information 
previously obtained by its neighbor. 

(5) In war, the information col- 
lected will always contain some de- 
formed or erroneous reports. The 
important thing is to consider ALL 
available information; this will lead 
to a very close approximation of the 
real enemy situation. 


? 


This article should be of particu- 
lar interest to the G-2 Section. 


(4) Fiaucourt. [Flaucourt.] (III) (A 


study of the French effort in the 
Battle of the Somme, 1916.) Général 
Abadie 

This article contains generalities 
and reflections of the author and 
other unnamed individuals under the 
general headings listed below. It is 
weakened by lack of documenta- 


tion. 

(1) General Plan.—Lack of flex- 
ibility. 

(2). ‘Artillery Preparation.— 
Should have included both enemy 
first and second positions. Delay in 
launching an attack on the second 
position was unnecessary and fatal. 

(8) Exploitation.—No preparation 
for exploitation, hence opportune 
time for same was missed. 

(4) Evolution of tactical ideas 
in 1916.—An interesting compari- 
son of French doctrine of January 
1916 and December 1916 
(5) L’ELEMENT TERRAIN EN STRATEGIE. 
[The terrain element in strategy.] 
(I1V—Concluding installment) Gén- 
éral Duffour (Note: The author is 
now Commandant at the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre, France.) 

The article contains the author’s 
conclusions based on studies elabor- 
ated in previous issues. The follow- 
ing is covered: 

(1) Terrain played a most im- 
portant part in plans of campaign 
prior to 1914. 

(2) In the future the influence of 
terrain on strategy will perhaps be 
quite different considering the effect 
of mechanized forces and aviation, 
especially so if the Italian theory of 
“defensive on land and sea, offen- 
sive in the air” is adopted. 


August 1932 

By Major V. MEYER 
(6) LE ROLE DE L’AVIATION DANS LA 
DEFENSE NATIONALE. [The role of 
aviation in national defense.] Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Langevin 

The Italian air maneuvers of Au- 
gust 1931, seemed to have excited 
a number of civil and _ military 
authorities in France and led them 
to believe that the time had come 
to concentrate all effort and expense 
on the development of an enormous 
air force with the resultant weaken- 
ing of the other military arms. The 
underlying motive of this desire is 
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to carry warfare to other countries, 
rather than to be always the vic- 
tim of invasion. 

The Italian maneuvers were a 
set-up for the offensive air force; the 
defensive air force, north of the 
Apenines, could do little against 
the offensive air force south of these 
mountains, since the former was 
made much weaker in the set-up 
of the maneuver situation. In four 
days, the defender sought an armi- 
stice. 

The author then proceeds to ana- 
lyze this operation, and shows how 
difficult it would be to actually 
break up a mobilization of the op- 
ponents’ forces by offensive air ac- 
tion. 

He then proceeds to show by 
figures how utterly unreasonable it 
would be from a financial point of 
view to keep up an enormous air 
force in peace time. Again the wear 
and tear on matériel would be 
beyond all reason. 

He says, ‘‘No country, in our 
opinion, is capable of forming and 
maintaining in peace an offensive 
fleet of a thousand bombardment 
planes of great tonnage unless it 
be to the essential detriment of 
other elements of national defense.” 

While in a present day war the 
airplane would have a greater pre- 
ponderance in wearing down the 
enemy than it had in the World 
War, still it would by no means be 
“the whole show.” 

And he concludes, ‘the all-im- 
portant business is not to win the 
first day of the war; the last day 
is what must be won at all costs.” 


(7) LA LUTTE POUR L’HARTMANNS- 


WILLERKOPF. [The battle for Hart- 
mannswillerkopf.] (III) Chef d’es- 
cadron Dupuy 

This article is continued from the 
June and July numbers. This oper- 
ation was envisaged by General 
Dubail, commanding the Group of 
Armies of the East in May 1915, 
and was answered by letter from 
General Joffre in August 1915. | 

In September, General Dubail 
sent a more specific plan of opera- 
tions to GHQ. From this time on, 
there was voluminous correspon- 
dence between GHQ and the Army 
Group. The most interesting thing 
about the operation is that the 
final order was not issued by the 
Seventh Army until the lowest tac- 
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tical units, that is the regiments 
and battalions had been consulted 
and had submitted plans in the 
greatest detail. 

The attack was ordered for the 
21st December and was to be par- 
ticipated in by the 81st Brigade 
(66th Division, Seventh Army) and 
the 6th Brigade of Chasseurs. 

Great quantities of artillery were 
moved in. The attack was on a 
narrow front with a limited objec- 
tive and was in every sense of the 
word a trench warfare operation. 

The author apparently quotes 

every order that was ever written 
in connection with the preparation 
of this operation, and from a trench 
warfare angle these orders are of 
interest. (To be continued) 
(8) L’INFANTERIE EN PRESENCE DU 
PROBLEME OFFENSIF. [Infantry and 
the problem of the offensive.] Chef 
de bataillon Baurés 

Major Baures introduces his sub- 
ject by saying: “Is there necessity 
for completing the armament of the 
infantry, in order to facilitate its 
job on the offensive?” 

“Such is the question we study in 
this paper. The solution we offer 
takes account of the useful effects 
pertaining especially to curved fire 
matériel; moreover, it appears cal- 
culated to bridge, or at least to 
reduce the gaps, which at any given 
instant are likely to occur in the 
system of cooperation of the artillery 
with the infantry.” 

Then follow quotations from Mar- 
shal Foch showing that the destruc- 
tion of the enemy forces, obtained 
only by combat, is the sole argu- 
ment for war. And further references 
to Foch’s writings show that the 
defensive, no matter how skillfully 
conducted, must eventuate in the 
offensive in order to obtain deci- 
sive results. 

The author then discusses the 
French regulations pertaining to the 
offensive action in meeting engage- 
ments and the offensive action that 
initiated from a_ stabilized front, 
showing that, while successive im- 
pulses of attack are characteristic 
of both types of action, nevertheless 
the offensive from stabilization re- 
quires more time due to more care- 
ful preparation of details and the 
bringing up of more fire power. 

The critical period, so he feels, 
is when two forces are about 1200 


yards from each other, for it is 
only then that the automatic arms 
of the opposing infantry forces come 
into play. Until that time, the ar- 
tillery and the accidents of the ter- 
rain enable the infantry very often 
to advance without engaging its 
own weapons, but within the 1200 
yard zone all its own devices must 
thenceforth come into play. Plans 
for breaking down the hostile posi- 
tion must be prepared. The infantry 
must advance, and at the same time 
must neutralize hostile fire power 
with its own immediate weapons in 
addition to the artillery. The at- 
tacker must advance toward his 
objective in order to occupy the 
enemy position, but the attacker 
must also adjust his fire on this 
enemy to neutralize him; this latter 
condition will necessitate the at- 
tacker stopping his advance and 
seeking protection by digging in. 
Thus we find a contradictory state 
of affairs. ‘‘We will study the solu- 
tions recommended, that is to say 
the means of getting around this 
difficult contradiction, and we will 
indicate what to our belief, will 
give us the chance of escaping tech- 
nically and tactically from such an 
impasse.” 

An example is then given of an 
attack by the 122d Division in 
Macedonia in 1918. The country 
was very mountainous and obser- 
vation extremely limited. The first 
objective of the attack was a crest 
which could be seen from the French 
line of departure and for the as- 
sault of which carefully prepared 
plans were made by the infantry 
and the artillery. Beyond the crest 
was the ultimate objective, 1200 
yards in depth. Due to lack of ob- 
servation and information, no plans 
could be worked out in advance 
for this latter zone. Consequently 
the same thing happened as in so 
many similar attacks; the infantry 
properly supported by artillery car- 
ried the first crest; then the in- 
fantry tried to advance alone by 
infiltration with no artillery sup- 
port. The result was the usual 
failure, until artillery could be ad- 
vanced and the attack renewed. 
The operation showed that the 
accompanying fire weapons of the 
infantry, including grenades which 
were extensively used, were not 
sufficient unto themselves for the 
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infantry to advance without proper 
artillery support. So, says the author, 
“It is fitting to find out, whether 
we now have in our more up-to-date 
army, the organic means for coping 
with similar difficulties.” 

He then continues with his thesis, 
showing how the infantry is still 
unable to work alone without its 
artillery age Fire and move- 
ment are the infantry tactics and 
to effect this properly the infantry 
must have the maximum of matériel 
and the minimum of men in the 
front line of the attack. But the 
trouble with the infantry weapons, 
except the mortars of which there 
are only six per regiment, is that 
they have a flat trajectory oid | is 
little capable of fire maneuver. On 
the contrary, the artillery fire can 
be maneuvered anywhere along the 
front. However, the same old weak- 
ness is to be found as the attack 
progresses, viz., the breaking down 
of artillery-infantry liaison. Hence 
some form of accompanying artil- 
lery is necessary 

Means therefore must be _per- 
fected to give the infantry itself 
more powerful armament and greater 
means of protection. This will in- 
crease the far limit of the zones of 
contact, i.e., greater than the 1200 
yards which the author assumes is 
the present average distance be- 
tween lines of contact. 

As to the question of tanks, he 
feels they are most satifactory ex- 
cept that they in turn will be coun- 
tered by enemy tanks. The artillery 
can’t be turned against such tar- 
gets for two reasons: first, all ar- 
tillery will be needed to keep down 
the fire of hostile automatic weap- 
ons directly in front of our infantry 
attack; and second, hostile tanks 
will appear too unexpectedly for 
our artillery to fire at them. 

It would appear that the infantry 
has the most effective artillery weap- 
on of accompaniment in the new 
mortar, the 81-mm. Stokes-Brandt, 
and this with its curved trajectory, 
maneuverability of fire, and in- 
creased ranges would seem to fur- 
nish some of the greater fire power 
which the infantry so sorely needs 
in its own front lines to bolster up 
its offensive force. 

In conclusion the author says: 
“It is time to end this discussion; 
because, not desiring to write an 
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essay on the reorganization of the 
infantry, which would be the logical 
result of this study, it is enough to 
invite attention to the stages of 
ing we have gone through. 

ave, in short, established 
the fact of our lack of means of 
matériel to maintain the offensive 
in the zone of contact as soon as 
the attacking infantry reaches the 
point where it is desirous of driving 
home the decisive blow. 

“During the War, we sought a 
method of arriving at a continuity 
of offensive effort by exclusive use 
of the artillery-infantry combination. 

“The results were excellent, but 
they have their limitations, and no 
more can be demanded of this com- 
bination than it has ability to give. 
But, it is a fact shown by experi- 
ence, that this procedure is not suf- 
ficient to completely accomplish the 
job demanded of the offensive. 

“Looking at this more closely, we 
see that, at a given moment, the 
whole question turns on the po- 
tential offensive power of the line 
of combat which is in great measure 
furnished by the infantry. To this 
line of combat must be given means 
appropriate to maintain the offen- 
sive. Meanwhile, there must be 
settled in detail those problems of 
supply in the attack, which up to 
now have consisted largely of pre- 
mises. 

“The solution recommended in 
this study * * * takes account essen- 
tially of the existing cadre with 
which we must deal. 

““* * * Tt appears in some way 


-that the modern infantry must be 


rounded out to fulfill the jobs re- 
quired of it. 

“* * * The grenade thrower ma- 
neuvers with curved trajectory fire, 
the rifleman makes use of flat tra- 
jectory fire; each one fighting, ad- 
vancing in the attack or hugging 
the earth in the defense, each one 
indispensable to the common cause. 

“This conception might lead us 
to expect the impossible, especially 
from the supply viewpoint, if, 
paralleling the demand for more 
powerful armament, the technical 
services did not give us means of 
transport that are sufficiently mo- 
bile. The supply of infantry in com- 
bat has never received a serious 
solution until now. It is necessary 
to meet it as it arises. Only recently 
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little tractor tread automotive ve- 
hicles, with light armor appeared 
at the British maneuvers, which 
seemed to give a definite solution 
along supply lines. 

“Inevitably, the infantry will ap- 
pear under a new guise considerably 
different from its predecessor. But 
it must be more harmoniously 
balanced to play, and play com- 
pletely from now on, the role which 
belongs to it in the ensemble of the 
arms. To the infantry is the re- 
sponsible role of the decisive action 
for the success of the offensive. 
Hence the need of insisting that the 
infantry should be equipped with 
all the technical means necessary 
for the offensive.” 


(9) COMPRENDRE. [Understanding:] 


(VII) Capitaine Carrias 

A continuation of articles appear- 
ing in the February, May, and 
July numbers. 

The author analyses what should 
have been the actions and orders 
of the G-2 Section of the IV Corps 
during the period from August 7-22, 
1914. This period begins with the 
march of this corps, as part of the 
Fourth French Army, against the 
Fifth German Army (Crown Prince) 
and ends with the battle of Ethe- 
Virton. The article is most detailed, 
is accompanied by excellent maps, 
and is of great value to anyone 
interested in the highly important 
labors of the G-2 Section. 


(10) FLAucourT. {[Flaucourt.] (IV) 


(The penetration of the German 
lines in July 1916, south of the 
Somme.) Général Abadie 

Another article on another trench 
warfare operation, giving the pre- 
liminary details, the composition of 
the units, and the allotment of the 
reinforcing artillery, the latter even 
to the number of batteries. 

The author has an illuminating 
thought on “Liaison” which is well 
worth quoting. He writes: “Any 
personal liaison which a commander 
may hope to accomplish, by himself 
going out to get information on a 
particular situation, is, I believe, 
something we must consider as ex- 
ceptional during the course of an 
action. 

“Before the opening up of the 
fight, the personal contacts between 
commanders and subordinates must 
be as frequent as possible: they per- 
mit the commander to better fix 
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his thoughts in view of the remarks or 
objections which he hears from his 
subordinates, to firmly establish all 
the details of execution which must 
be enunciated, to assure the com- 


. pletion of the preparation and the 


full accord on the methods of exe- 
cution, and to proceed with a pro- 
found examination of suggested 
hypotheses. 

“During the fight, on the other 
hand, the commander must remain 
at his command post; it is there 
that he is best situated to quickly 
receive all the information, to make 
decisions and to give orders to his 
subordinates. It is indispensable 
that at the headquarters of the 
division and lower units, the com- 
mander be found at any moment, 
to settle during the course of any 
deliberation, the urgent matters 
which are continually coming up. 
With the headquarters higher than 
the division, where all provisions 
are made sufficiently far in advance, 
the commander preserves a relative 
freedom of movement, and he may 
absent himself for brief periods to 
visit a subordinate. Even then, these 
absences must be brief, because, in 
battle, very short are the periods 
which pass without the necessity of 
the commander making a decision. 
Undoubtedly the best place for this 
purpose is the command post which 
has been organized and equipped 
accordingly.” 


September 1932 
By MaJor W.H. HAISLIP 


(11) LE BUT DES OPERATIONS DE 


GUERRE. [The purpose of military 
operations.] (I) Général Brossé 
This is the first installment of a 
continued article. The author states 
that the European theory of war 
in 1914 came directly from a maxim 
of Napoleon: ‘“‘The purpose of mili- 
tary operations is to destroy the 
organized forces of the enemy.” 
From this basic maxim certain 
corollaries were deduced: (1). the 
supreme argument is the decisive 
battle and all maneuver should be 
towards that end; (2) with the enemy 
forces defeated, territories and cities 
fall of themselves; (3) the mere pos- 
session of territory is of no impor- 
tance; (4) a geographic objective 
should never be sought as nothing 
is decided except by force of arms; 
(5) every operation looking to a 


political or economic result is bound 
to fail. 

On these bases the author dis- 
cusses the events of the World War 
from 1914 to include the Franco- 
British attacks of 1917 where the 
installment ends. 

The author believes that the en- 
veloping maneuver of the Germans 
through Belgium carried out the 
basic maxim but that the French 
proiect to rupture the German front 
in the Ardennes could not have 
led to a decision as it was a dis- 
persion of force and sought a geo- 
graphic objective. He compares the 
correct action of the French in 
willingly ceding territory in the face 
of the German advance in order to 
regroup their forces and seek a 
decision with the unwillingness of 
the Germans to give up even a 
small part of East Prussia, as evi- 
denced by their diversion to East 
Prussia of two army corps from their 
decisive enveloping maneuver. 

He claims that after the German 
advance was definitely stopped, 
they could have remedied the situ- 
ation had they been true to the 
principles they had _ proclaimed. 
They could have executed an ex- 
tensive withdrawal, regrouped their 
forces, again advanced, and sought 
a decisive battle. The race to the 
sea was another example of failure 
to follow principles as it merely 
sought a geographic objective, the 
gaining of the French northern 
provinces and ports. 

He feels that trench warfare re- 
sulted from the weakness of the 
German high command and _ its 
failure to adhere to the principles 
with which the entire German army 
was imbued. 

The author discusses the inde- 
cisive actions that followed up to 
include the Franco-British attacks 
of 1917. He blames the indecisive 
results on poor execution generally, 
rather than on poor conception. 
Shortage of munitions on both sides 
was responsible for much of the 
inaction of those years. 

(12) LA LUTTE POUR L’HARTMANNS- 
WILLERKOPF. [The battle for Hart- 
mannswillerkopf.] (IV) Chef d’es- 
cadron Dupuy 

This is the fourth installment of a 
continued article. This installment 
describes the action principally of 
the infantry and is of interest in 
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that it goes into the actions of com- 
panies and battalions. German sourc- 
es are quoted and the reader gets 
the reactions of both opponents. 
The entire article should be of 
value in the study of combat in 
mountainous terrain. In this area 
trench warfare was highly developed 
at the period of the attack described. 


(18) REFLEXIONS SUR L’ORGANISATION 


DES COMMUNICATIONS ET RAVITAILLE- 
MENTS AUX ARMEES. [Thoughts on 
the organization of the communi- 
cations and supply of an army.|] 
Chef de bataillon Albord 

The article is based on the pres- 
ent French regulations governing 
the organization of the communi- 
cations and supply of an army. The 
author believes that the present 
regulations result from the confu- 
sion existing at the close of the War. 
At the beginning of the World War 
the French army was organized for 
open warfare. Trench warfare with 
its demand for enormous amounts 
of materials and munitions de- 
veloped the heavy and complete 
organization of army rear areas. He 
believes that the War ended on the 
verge of the resumption of open 
warfare where the trench warfare 
system of supply and evacuation 
would have fallen down. The dif- 
ferent maneuvers generally seek the 
disruption of rear areas of the 
enemy. Up to the present such 
maneuvers have been envelopments 
or penetrations. Now, however, with 
the increased range of artillery and 


especially of aviation, these two 


factors permit an attack, immediate 
and direct, on enemy rear areas. 
The progress in the development of 
motor vehicles permits a radius of 
action far greater than was known 
during the War, and this radius 
will introduce important changes 
in the appearance of operations. 
Space again has become available 
for maneuvers that will lead to 
important or vital points of the 
enemy organization. 

The author insists that in the 
future enemy rear establishments 
must not be considered as an ob- 
jective nor should his own estab- 
lishments affect the decision of a 
commander nor limit his freedom 
of action. While, under the present 
system, attacking troops are not 
put into position until the last 
moment, the enormous and numer- 
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ous establishments set up in rear 
write on the ground the intentions 
of the attacker. This system must 
be changed and the best way to do 
it is not to build up rear areas as 
formerly. If the rear areas are to 
disappear, a system must be de- 
vised whereby (1) rations, ammuni- 
tion, gas, and oil will continually 
flow towards the front according 
to the daily needs of the troops; 
(2) nothing will be repaired but will 
be replaced; (3) sick: and wounded 
men and animals will receive ab- 
solutely unavoidable treatment only 
and evacuation will be organized on 
a massive scale; (4) for aviation, 
there will be no new construction of 
airdromes. The supply services will, 
then, (1) in the offensive, neither 
precede nor follow the troops but 
will move with the army and be 
ready to function with the com- 
mencement of combat; (2) in the 
defensive, while assuring adequate 
supply and evacuation, be prepared 
to cease functioning almost in- 
stantly and be ready to take the 
lead in any retirement; (3) be able 
to carry out their functions without 
any material modifications in either 
open or stabilized warfare. The new 
characteristics of supply will be 
flexibility, mobility, and homoge- 
niety. 

The author’s solution assumes that 
the theater of war will be in western 
Europe with its remarkable system 
of roads and railroads. A_ brief 
description of his plan follows. 

Army depots are abolished. All 
establishments are grouped into a 
maintenance or regulating base 
which, for safety, is placed at such 
a distance from the front as to make 
it independent of changes at the 
front. This distance he places at a 
minimum of 150 kilometers. With 
the army is left only those units 
charged with the reception and dis- 
tribution of supplies received from 
the rear. Those units engaged in 
repair or in the supply of heavy 
matériel (the industrials, as he calls 
them) would be located at the Regu- 
lating Base. This base is directly 
under General Headquarters and 
is organized to serve one army or, 
eventually, two. It is defended by 
antiaircraft artillery, pursuit avia- 
tion and motorized detachments. 
Communication between the base 
and the army is essentially by rail. 


General Headquarters establishes 
credits on various depots to the 
Commanding Officer of the base 
sufficient to satisfy the needs of the 
army being served. Supplies arrive 
at the base in accordance with a 
controlled schedule and are for- 
warded to the army by the base 
commander. The actual making up 
of the trains and their dispatch is a 
function of the Regulating Station 
which is a part of the base. Under 
the proposed a the Regu- 
lating Station has but one role— 
transportation. 

The Regulating Base is composed 
of repair and maintenance establish- 
ments, depots, hospital centers, 
pools of personnel of the supply 
services, reserve equipment for emer- 
gency needs, and the Regulating 
Station. The repair and mainte- 
nance establishments will have repair 
shops and depots for the repair and 
replacement of: all artillery matériel, 
all motor equipment, all animal- 
drawn vehicles and equipment, all 
infantry weapons, tanks, aviation 
matériel, except complete airplanes, 
and miscellaneous equipment such 
as gas masks, photographic supplies 
and signal supplies. Only minor 
repairs will be made at the base. 
Major repairs will be made in the 
Zone of the Interior. For its repair 
work the author visualizes the 
Regulating Base making full use 
of industrial plants with civilian 
workmen. The depots of the base 
would contain reserve stocks only. 
Pools of personnel for all the ser- 
vices are established at the base as 
well as reserves of equipment for 
their use. The personnel pool will 
furnish trained specialists for the 
echelons between the Regulating 
Base and the troops. The pool will 
contain ammunition detachments, 
quartermaster detachments, medi- 
cal detachments, etc. 

The general functioning of supply 
and evacuation is explained as fol- 
lows: 

Artillery ammunition.—Type 
trains are sent to the refilling points 
of the army. In addition there are 
maintained rolling reserves held on 
sidings in the Regulating Base area. 
In special cases depots may 
established in the army rear areas 
but their stocks should never exceed 
two or three days of fire. The per- 
sonnel necessary at the refilling 
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points is obtained from the pool at 
the base sent beforehand by rail. 
The type trains also include in- 
fantry ammunition. Unserviceable 
artillery matériel is sent to the base 
by rail in returning trains. It is 
immediately replaced from reserve 
stocks. 

Gas and oil.—Gas and oil are 
sent forward by rail and stations 
are opened near railheads, the per- 
sonnel necessary for their operation 
being drawn from the pool main- 
tained at the ma Base. 

Engineer material.—The army en- 
gineer depot is maintained as at 
present except that no stocks of 
material for organization of the 
ground are maintained. Water sup- 
ply units, electric power supply 
units, forestry and road mainte- 
nance units are held in reserve at 
the Regulating Base and are sent 
by rail to points where they are 
needed. 

Rations and clothing.—Army 
clothing depots are abolished. ten 
ply of rations and clothing is made 
directly from the Regulating Base 
to railheads. 

The remount service and the pay 
and postal services are retained 
without change. 

Evacuation. 

The author discusses in detail 
his plan for the evacuation of 
wounded. Evacuation must be 
speeded up and evacuation units 
made highly mobile. Evacuation 
hospitals are abolished and are re- 
placed by light mobile units. The 
division hospital station is retained 
as at present except that all evacu- 
ations from it will be by motor ve- 
hicles. The present organic medical 
units of the army corps are placed 
organically under the army which, 
in principle, will establish a like 
group of medical units in rear of 
each corps engaged. It is this latter 
group operating directly under the 
army, that will classify the wounded 
and evacuate them. Those cases 
classified as non-transportable will 
be sent to the rear in plane ambu- 
lances, all others by hospital trains. 
In this way the non-transportable 
cases will be reduced to a minimum 
due to the speed and comfort with 
which they can be placed in hospi- 
tal. In case of a rapid advance of 
the army, groups in reserve at the 
Regulating Base or from the General 
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Headquarters reserve can be estab- 
lished forward without causing any 
delay in the flow of evacuations. 
There will be no hospitalization of 
animals in the zone of the army. 
All will be evacuated by rail to 
hospitals in the Zone of the Interior. 
The maneuver of air forces con- 
sists in offensive action and in order 
to obtain surprise there must be 
no construction of hangars or land- 
ing fields. Existing military and 
commercial airdromes must be used. 
Large aviation units must be given 
organic transport airplanes to per- 
mit the carrying of mechanics. The 
army air depot and repair shops are 
abolished and the repair facilities 
of aviation units are greatly re- 
duced. All repairs are made either 
in the shops of the Regulating Base 
or in the Zone of the Interior. 
The author admits that his or- 
ganization depends on a highly 
developed system of railways, but 
contends that modern armies under 
their present organization cannot 
advance without railroads. His Regu- 
lating Base is too immobile to per- 
mit its being moved. In the event 
of an enemy retirement accom- 
panied by destruction of railroads, 
the author visualizes the establish- 
ment of an advanced section of the 
Regulating Base disposing of a 
large number of motor transport 
units. With supply and evacuation 
reduced to an essential minimum, 
he believes that the army can be 
supplied during the period neces- 


sary for the repair of the rail lines— 


and more efficiently than under the 
present supply organization. 

In conclusion, the author believes 
that the next war will be one of 
movement; that his proposed or- 
ganization takes into consideration 
and makes use of the increased ef- 
fective radius of motors, railroads, 
and airplanes. Strong emphasis is 
placed on intensive evacuation and 
on the prohibition of repairs in the 
army area. He admits that he has 
not solved the problem but hopes 
to start a discussion. 


(14) LE GOUVERNEMENT DE DEFENSE 


NATIONALE. [Government and na- 
tional defense.] Lieut.-colonel Gui- 
gues 

This is a continuation of a series 
dealing with the military situation 
of France in 1870-71 particularly 
with the reorganization following 
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the Battle of Coulmiers and with 
the siege of Paris. 

(15) LE MARECHAL DE MONLUC. [Mar- 
shal de Monluc.] (I) Général de 
Fonclare 

This is the first installment of a 
continued article giving extracts 
from a book soon to appear on the 
life of Marechal de Monluc. This 
article deals with two offensive oper- 
ations in which the Marshal has a 
part; the Battle of Cerisoles (1544) 
and the Siege of Thionville (1558). 


53—ROYAL AIR FORCE QUARTER- 
LY (Great Britain) 


October 1932 

(1) THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON 
HISTORY. Flight-Lieutenant Walker 

(2) THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR IN THE 
ROYAL AIR Force: MOBILITY. Squad- 
ron-Leader Howard-Williams 

(3) LEADERSHIP. Squadron-Leader 
Howard-Williams 

(4) FLYING BOATS IN PEACE AND WAR. 
Wing-Commander Bayley 

(5) THE FIRST WAR DIRIGIBLE. Gribble 

(6) A CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE. 
Flight-Lieutenant Savile 

(7) THE ARMAMENT OF SINGLE-SEATER 
FIGHTERS. Wing-Commander An- 
drews 

(8) Is A SPECIAL TYPE OF LOW-FLYING 
= NECESSARY? Flight-Lieutenant 

006. 


54—ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL 
(Great Britain) 


December 1932 

(1) SOME ASPECTS OF THE SHANGHAI 
EMERGENCY, 1932. Major Mason 

(2) HISTORY OF THE 7TH FIELD Com- 
PANY, R.E., DURING THE WAR, 1914- 
1918. Captain Baker 

(3) THE ALCANTARA BRIDGE (1812). 
Colonel Chenevix-Trench 

(4) MECHANIZATION AND DIVISIONAL 
ENGINEERS. Lieut.-Colonel Martel 

(5) ENGINEER RE-ORGANIZATION IN 
INDIA. Captain Harrison 

(6) BARA BRIDGE RECONSTRUCTION. 
Lieutenant Henniker 


55—ROYAL TANK CORPS JOUR- 
NAL (Great Britain) 
October 1932 
(1) HISTORY OF THE 13TH TANK BAT- 
TALION. Major Maurice 
November 1932 


(2) ELECTRIFIED WARFARE. Major- 
Genera] Fuller 


(3) THE TANKS AT CAMBRAI 

(4) LECTURES ON F.S.R. IIJ—Oprra- 
TIONS BETWEEN MECHANIZED FORCES, 
Major-General Fuller 


December 1932 


(5) THE AMPHIBIOUS TANK IN WAR. 
Lieutenant Winberg 


56—SIGNAL CORPS BULLETIN 


July-August 1932 
(1) NEW SYSTEM OF MAP REFERENCES. 
Major Kirby 
(2) REORGANIZATION OF COMMUNICA- 
TION PERSONNEL WITHIN THE DIVI- 
SION. Major Hardie 


September-October 1932 
(3) COMMAND AND SIGNAL COMMUNI- 
CATION TO AND WITHIN MECHAN- 
IZED UNITS. Major Ingles 
(4) SIGNAL COMMUNICATION FOR AN 
AIR FORCE. Captain Borden 


November -December 1932 
(5) THE SIGNAL CORPS AND THE 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. Lieu- 
tenant Hankins 


59—WISSEN UND WEHR (Germany) 
By Masor A. VOLLMER 


September 1932 

(1) GEDANKEN UBER MILIT*RISCHES 
FUHRERTUM. [Thoughts on military 
leadership.] Generalleutnant v.Co- 
(See translation, page 

) 

(2) WEHRPOLITISCHE GEDANKEN UBER 
BELGIEN. [Belgian national defense.] 

(3) ITALIENS EINTRITT IN DEN KRIEG. 
[Italy’s entry into the war.] (I) 
Oberarchivrat Frantz 

(4) RUSZLANDS WIRTSCHAFTLICHE 
KRIEGSBEREITSCHAFT BEI AUSBRUCH 
DES WELTKRIEGES. [Russia’s indus- 
trial preparedness at the outbreak 
of the World War.] Dr. Pantlen 


October 1932 

(5) ENGLANDS KAMPF UM_INDIEN. 
{England’s battle for India.] 

(6) ITALIENS EINTRITT IN DEN KRIEG. 
{Italy’s entry into the War.] (ID) 
Oberarchivrat Frantz 

(7) GEDANKEN ZUR MILITARISCHEN JU- 
GENDAUSBILDUNG IM AUSLAND. 
[Thoughts on the military training 
of youths in foreign countries] 
Hauptmann Speidel 

(8) WEHRFRAGEN IN SKANDINAVIEN. 
[National defense in Scandinavia.] 
Hauptmann Krebs 


(9) DIE DEUTSCHE KRIEGSER- 
NAHRUNGSWIRTSCHAFT 1914-1918. 
[The German subsistence industry 
in the World War.] Pieszczek 

A review of book by that name 
by Dr. Aug. Skalweit, published in 
1927 in the German series of publi- 
cations by the Division of Economics 
and History of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


November 1932 


(10) DER OSTASIATISCHE KONFLIKT 
UND DIE MAcuTE. [The Asian con- 
flict and the Powers.] Hoffmann 

(11) ITALIENS EINTRITT IN DER KRIEG. 
{Italy’s entry into the War.] (III) 
Oberarchivrat Frantz 

(12) DER GROSZSCHIFFAHRTSWEG 
RHEIN-MAIN-DONAU UND DIE GROSZ- 
DEUTSCHE WIRTSCHAFT. [The water- 
way for great ships—Rhine, Maine, 
Danube — and German industry.] 
Hoszbach 

(13) MILITARISCHE AUSBILDUNG DER 
BEVOLKERUNG AUSZERHALF DES 
HEERES IN POLEN. [Military train- 
ing outside of the army in Poland.] 

(14) PROBLEME DER TSCHECHOSLOWAK- 
ISCHEN KAVALLERIE. [Problems of 
Czechoslovakian cavalry.] 


60—REVISTA DEL EJERCITO Y DE 


LA MARINE (Mexico) 
By CAPTAIN W.F. SAFFORD 


September 1932 


(1) EL R&GIMEN INSTITUCIONAL ES 
YA UNA REALIDAD. [The institutional 
regime is now a reality.| Comments 
on the recent political crisis in 
Mexico. 

(2) LA INstTRUCCION CIVIL EN EL 
Esército. [Civil instruction in the 
Army.] 

(a) Considerations of the plan of 
reorganization of military education, 
with respect to the civil instruction 
of the soldier; (b) Necessity of civil 
instruction in the army; (c) The 
moral, social and military ends that 
will be reached by instruction in 
citizenship. In all Latin-American 
countries the instruction in citizen- 
ship by the army plays an important 
part in the education of the soldier. 
In the U.S. some attention was paid 
to this during the World War and 
some is now being given in the 
C.M.T. Camps. While such instruc- 
tion is important, the problems of 
Latin-American countries are quite 
distinct from those of the U.S. 
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(8) LA ACADEMIA FRANCESA, LA CIEN- 
CIA DE LA GUERRA Y EL GENERAL 
WEYGAND. [The French Academy, 
the science of war and General 
Weygand, general-in-chief of the 
French Army.] Coronel Alamillo 
Flores, General Staff, Director of 
the ‘Escuela Superior de Guerra” 

Beginning with a brief history of 
‘V’Académie Francaise,’’ the author 
remarks on its refusal to authorize 
a chair of military science, when 
proposed by Napoleon III, and 
quotes the comments of Comman- 
dante Villarmartin (Spain). At that 
time the Academy claimed that war 
was not a science. Marshal Joffre 
was made a member, as was also 
Marshal Foch, when the Academy 
finally decided that war was, after 
all, a science. The latter was suc- 
ceeded by Petain and the former 
by Gen. Weygand. This recent pro- 
motion inspired the brief resumé of 
Weygand’s military history. 

(4) EL INFANTE DE NUESTROS DIAS Y 
su ARMAMENTO. [The infantryman 
of our days and his armament.] 
Capitan Beristain 

A very good article, illustrated 
with photographs, but which con- 
tains nothing new that is not al- — 
ready taught in our branch schools 
and in our regiments. 

(5) FUNCIONAMIENTO DEL SERVICIO 
DE INTENDENCIA EN CAMPANA. [Func- 
tioning of the Quartermaster Ser- 
vice in campaign.] A review of an 
article from ‘‘L’Illustration’” (1917) 
based on the French experiences 
during the World War. 

(6) EL Evyercito MeExica. [The an- 
cient Mexican Army.] Capitan Luis 
Rivas 

The second and concluding article 
on an Aztec campaign (1458). 

(7) Histor1d NAVAL MIitar. [Mili- 
tary naval history.] Capitan Vaz- 
quez del Mercado 

The present article deals with what 
is known of the maritime activity 
of the ancient races and with the 
explorations of the Conquistadores. 

(8) EL PROBLEMA DE LA SEGURIDAD 
Y LA REDUCCION DE LOS ARMAMEN- 
TOS EN LA SOCIEDAD DE LAS NA- 
CIONES. [The problem of security 
and arms reduction in the League 
of Nations.] General Debeney, ex- 
Chief of General Staff, French Army 

The second and concluding article 
of the series giving a brief account 
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of discussions and, naturally, the 
French point of view. 

(9) LA PARTICIPACION DE LOS ESTUDOS 
UNIDOS EN LA GRAN GUERRA. [The 
participation of the United States 
in the Great War.] Mayor Wil- 
loughby 

Second installment of a series pre- 
senting the part played by the 
United States in the World War. 

(10) UN Poco DE HISTORIA ALREDE- 
DOR DE UN CONFLICTO INTERNA- 
CIONAL. [A little history about an 
international conflict.] 

The Gran Chaco, originally part 
of the Empire of the Incas, has 
always been disputed territory. The 
part being disputed now is “el 
Chaco Boreal,’ belonging to Para- 
guay but claimed by Bolivia. His- 
torically the Bolivian claim is 
flimsy but sufficient pretext for the 
eternal endeavor to gain a ‘“‘corri- 
dor” to the Atlantic. 

(11) La FuNcTION SOCIAL DEL EJ&R- 
CITO EN LA REPUBLICA DE GUATE- 
MALA. [The social function of the 
Army in Guatemala.] Coronel Beteta 

Another article on a problem so 
important for Central and South 
American countries where the mass 
of the conscripts are Indians; and 
civilization is taught in barracks. 

(12) EL CONFLICTO CHINO-JAPONES. 
[The Chino-Japanese conflict.] Capi- 
tan Galvan Cantu 

Summary of Chinese and Japan- 
ese relations since 1894 and history 
of each country since that time. 

(13) MOVILIZACION INDUSTRIAL. [In- 
dustrial mobilization.] Teniente Corl. 
Reboul 

Installment of a series translated 
from the French covering the in- 
dustrial mobilization during the 
World War to produce arms, equip- 
ment, etc., in France. 

(14) EL CENTRO DE GRAVEDAD DEL 
ATAQUE EN LA GUERRA DE MONn- 
TANA. [The center of gravity of the 
attack in mountain warfare.] Capi- 
tan de Altrichter 

Before the World War the genera! 
belief was that it was necessary to 
take the heights dominating the 
valley. Some authorities, however, 
maintained that this was not obli- 
gatory and that the main effort 
should be in the valley. A survey of 
three historical examples, from the 


World War, of major attacks under 
distinctly different circumstances, 
demonstrates that no scheme fits all 
cases. Each situation must be de- 
cided as a distinct case. Two things, 
however, are common to any scheme: 
the absolute necessity of neutralizing 
fire from the heights and the ele- 
ment of surprise. 

(15) ORGANIZACION DEL EJERCITO PER- 
UANO. [Organization of the Peruvian 
Army.] Outline of the organization 
of the Peruvian Army. 

(16) La INFANTERIA Suiza. [The Swiss 
infantry.] 


85—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


January 1933 

(1) THE PERMANENT BASES OF JAPAN- 
ESE FOREIGN POLICY. Viscount Kiku- 
jiro Ishii 

(2) THE ARMAMENTS AND MILITARY 
POWER OF GERMANY. General Ré- 
quin 

(3) FRANCE AND GOLD. Reynaud 

(4) THE UNKNOWN FRONTIER OF MAN- 
CHURIA. Lattimore 


86—FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIA- 


TION: FOREIGN POLICY RE- 
PORTS 
28 September 1932 
(1) THE INTER-ALLIED DEBT: AN ANAL- 
ysis. Stewart 
12 October 1932 
(2) THE STATE OF IRAQ: A_MANDATE 
ATTAINS INDEPENDENCE. Williams 
26 October 1932 
(3) THE RISE OF FASCISM IN JAPAN. 
Bisson 


9 November 1932 
(4) INTERNATIONAL ACTION ON THE 
LYTTON REPORT. Buell 


23 November 1932 


(5) THE LAUSANNE REPARATION SET- 
TLEMENT. Wertheimer 


102—POLITICAL SCIENCE QUAR- 
TERLY 


December 1932 
(1) THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LAW OF CONTRABAND OF WAR. (I) 
Jessup & ‘Deak 
(2) THE GOOD OFFICES OF THE UNITED 
STATES DURING THE SINO-JAPANESE 
War. Treat 
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EXPLANATION 


The entries from foreign-language periodicals in the Catalog of Selected 
Periodical Articles (Section 2) include concise digests of the articles. Section 
8, within the limitations of available facilities, translates in full or abstracts 
a few of the more important of such articles. 
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Combined Operations. Tactical and Strategical Details of 
Overseas Expeditions. (Revista Militar) 

Divisional Artillery of Tomorrow. (Militar-Wochenblatt) 

Strategic Employment of Cavalry for a Decision. 
(Militir-Wochenblatt) 

Thoughts on Military Leadership. (Wissen und Wehr 


Combined Operations* 


[“OPERACIONES COMBINADAS”—TACTICAL AND STRATEGICAL 
DETAILS OF OVERSEAS EXPEDITIONS.—By Captain 


Jacinto R. Yaben—Revista Militar, June, July 1931.] 


Abstracted by Captain W. F. Safford 


1. Influence of the Factor of Surprise on Joint Operations 

With respect to the advantage of surprise, Captain 
Pye, U. S. Navy, says: “In no class of operations is the 
principle of surprise so important as in combined »perations. 
If troops can be disembarked with little or no resistance 
by the enemy the success of the expedition should be assured. 
In calculating forces necessary, an ample margin must be 
allowed for losses during the landing and losses in transit. 
If the force is landed without opposition this margin will 
then be available for the land operations. The morale of 
the troops will not suffer as when the landing is tenaciously 
resisted by the enemy. 

“Surprise may be gained by: (1) Keeping the expedi- 
tion secret, (2) deceiving the enemy as to the objective, (3) 
by rapidity in preparation and execution. 


*This article is one of a series appearing in the following num- 
bers of the QRML: Nos. 44, 45, & 46. 
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“Modern means of transmission of information make 
it virtually impossible to keep the preparation of an expedi- 
tion secret. Even in the days before the cable and radio 
the preparation of large expeditions usually became known 
to the enemy.” 

The advent of aviation has increased the difficulty of 
maintaining secrecy in the operations. In the case of the 
capture of the Baltic Islands it was not possible to prevent 
the enemy from having knowledge that an expedition was 
being prepared. The Germans therefore, resorted to the 
stratagem of deceiving the Russians by directing their at- 
tention to Pernau and other places in the Gulf of Riga by 
means of aerial exploration over these points. Meanwhile 
German submarines were reconnoitering Tagga Bay to spot 
the locations of batteries and to determine the most appro- 
priate places to land. 


The surprise obtained at some points on the southwest 
coast of the peninsula of Gallipoli favored the English in 
the landing of 25 April, 1915. This (surprise) was se- 
cured because the points were not suitable for an operation 


of this nature and where General von Sanders had con- 
sidered it very improbable that the Allies would attempt to 
land. 

Lack of absolute secrecy in combined operations is not 
an entirely new subject and need not alarm us; other epochs 
had similar occurrences. The British naval force blockad- 
ing Toulon knew that the French fleet was being prepared 
for departure, especially when Bonaparte was preparing his 
immortal Egyptian campaign. But Nelson, who commanded 
the blockading forces, never suspected the destination of the 
expedition. Similarly, when Prince William of Orange was 
preparing his expedition in Holland against England, King 
James II knew of the preparations. Because of poor cal- 
culation of the possible point of disembarkation he distrib- 
uted the English forces in such a way that the Dutch troops 
landed without great difficulty. 

General Cole, U. S. Marine Corps, says, “In en overseas 
expedition surprise is a factor of maximum importance since 
a landing in force against prepared positions stubbornly 
defended is a desperate task if not impossible.” 
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2. Prepartion of the Forces to Participate in a Joint 
Expedition 


A maritime expedtion should be prepared by taking into 
account all information gathered by the services of the 
respective staffs. From the careful study of this informa- 
tion will result the selection of the most convenient place 
for landing; the importance and composition of military, 


naval, and air forces to be employed; ports cf embarkation, 
etc. 


The real problem for the commander of the !2nd forces 
will begin when his troops start to disembark, although for 
the naval commander it will begin with the selection of the 
ships which will participate. It will be the function of 
the Navy to maintain the maritime lines of communications; 
not only until the landing begins but also afterwards while 
necessary for the transportation of reinforcements, ma- 
terials and food supplies to the theater of war in order to 
assure the uninterrupted functioning of this service. We 
know that supply is a question of ever increasing preponder- 
ance in modern warfare. 


After deciding the composition of the military, naval 
and aerial forces for the operation, the most appropriate 
equipment for the campaign should be determined. All 
information available of the theater where the operation will 
take place should be consulted and decision made as to the 
necessary provisions to best discharge the task of the expe- 
ditionary force. 

The selection of military and aerial forces should al- 
ways be for their efficiency and for adaptability in the task 
to be performed. These qualities are paramount. The 
military force must make a sea voyage to arrive at the zone 
where it will operate. It will usually have to engage the 
enemy in combat immediately that it starts to land. This 
battle will, in many cases, be of a decisive nature. With 
raw or inefficient troops the all-important initial success 
cannot be obtained. Troops should be well trained in em- 
barking and disembarking and in tactics so as to approach 
the mission with the best possible preparation. As soon 
as the various elements of the enterprise are assembled they 
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will be practised in exercises of embarkation and disem- 
barkation, approximating as nearly as possible the actual 
situation. A high degree of training was reached by the 
German elements in preparation for the capture of the 
Baltic Islands. General Faupel says, “At last, 8 October, 
only 20 days after the first order for the preparation of the 
enterprise, the order to embark could be given. The time 
lost by the mine sweepers had been well utilized. By means 
of many exercises in embarking and disembarking the troops 
were so skilled in this class of maneuvers that two days after 
the definite order to embark had been given all was ready 
for the movement.” 

Captain Pye says, “The expeditionary force should be 
organized in small divisions each of which will include all 
arms in convenient proportions.” 

In the Japanese Army there were organized small 
groups consisting of forces of all arms for use in combined 
operations. This flexible organization answers the neces- 
sities demanded by an undertaking of this kind; it is in 
perfect harmony with the principle of “la liaison des armes.” 
It also insures that in case a ship is sunk or delayed a serious 
reverse will not be imposed on the rest of the expedition. 

Having fixed upon the military forces, the means of 
transportation will be determined. These will be of three 
types: maritime, terrestrial, and aerial. The first to carry 
the force to the zone of operations and the last two to be 
used after arrival there. , 

The first point to consider is the tonnage of each ship, 
considering also: radius of action, speed, kind of fuel, provi- 
sion for fresh water, number of small boats, draught, facili- 
ties for officers and men, etc. The general staff will fix the 
tonnage, weight and capacity required by the personnel and 
matériel to be transported. The Navy will then determine 
the ships which can be used to transport this force. The 
proper branch of the general staff will study the character- 
istics of the boats proposed and will assign military units 
and impedimenta to each ship. This plan, prepared in 
anticipation, may have to be modifield later, but it is better 
than not having any plan and attempting to improvise as 
the work proceeds. 
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General Faupel observes, “It is recommended for a 
short voyage of but a few hundreds of miles, that boats of 
medium size be used. Somewhat smaller ships may get 
nearer the coast, thus reducing the distance for the em- 
barking boats and with it the total time for the maneuver. 
Another advantage is that the loss of one or several ships 
(of small tonnage) has not such serious consequences.” 

The naval authorities should also calculate the naval 
forces required for the security of the convoy in its cross- 
ing to the zone of operations, during the disembarkation, 
and, after that, to assure the prosecution of the campaign. 
The Navy will fix the proportion of destroyers, tugs, special 
ships, small boats, etc., to be used for landing in accordance 
with the plans prepared by the Army and Navy for the 
different echelons. In this it must be borne in mind that 
many small boats may be damaged or destroyed by enemy 
fire. 

Excellent results were obtained by the English in the 
Dardanelles with large motor launches with a capacity of 
300 men. In the Bay of Suvla the English made good use 
of destroyers for setting troops on shore. 

General Faupel, speaking of the Baltic Islands, says: 
“In the attack against Oesel Island some units of infantry 
and cyclists, to a total of about 5000 men, were transported 
on battleships and torpedo boats, which is an exceptional 
case. 

“Such a proceeding is justified only in transports of 
short duration and when it is presumed beforehand that 
there will be no encounter with hostile naval forces.” 

Captain Pye says: “Since navies are maintained in a 
mobilized state the purely naval element will, as a rule, be 
concentrated without the necessity of putting more warships 
in service. However, in case it should be necessary to fight 
a naval force of greater strength it would be necessary for 
the Navy to arm many more warships.” 

If superiority at sea has been attained prior to the be- 
ginning of the movement the naval escort will be such as to 
protect the convoy against audacious attacks. If there is 
the possibility of enemy naval action the kinds of ships 
required for the protection of the convey must be considered. 
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The naval protection must be sufficiently strong, not only 
while the crossing is being made, but in the task of disem- 
barkation. 

The plan of campaign may require a movement of the 
Navy prior to that of the Army.. The ships of the naval 
force must therefore be completely ready before the trans- 
ports. Although both the Army and Navy have some trans- 
ports, these will not be sufficient in time of war. To meet 
this deficiency the necessary ships must be requisitioned 
from the merchant marine for the transportation of troops. 
In major expeditions ships of large tonnage are more ad- 
vantageous and more economical, since the number of ships 
to be used and the necessary crews and fuel are reduced. 
On the other hand, large transports may be less convenient 
in many cases because their deep draught prevents ap- 
proaching the beach too closely, and disembarkation of 
troops and material must necessarily be slower. 

As has already been mentioned, ships of less tonnage 
permit more flexibility in the distribution of forces, and the 
loss of any unit will be of less importance. 

In any case, the efficient transformation of all merchant 
ships should be planned in time of peace so that it may be 
effected as soon as possible after it is certain that they will 
be used. Merchant ships will also be used as fuel and sup- 
ply ships. 

Replacements should be prepared to cover the losses of 
the assault troops, which may be very great. Foresight in 
the matter of reinforcements and maintenance of supply is 
an important section of the plan. Logically the naval ma- 
terial for transportation and escort for reinforcements and 
supplies must be considered in this plan. The forces for 
replacements should be ready as near!y the time of disem- 
barkation of the first echelon as possible. 

General Faupel says, in his lecture on the taking of the 
Baltic Islands, “It is indispensable to carry the largest pos- 
sible number of small boats. The more rapid the landing, 
the more complete the surprise. According to experience, 
some boats are almost always lost or rendered useless during 
the disembarkation. For this reason, also, their number | 
should be increased.” 
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The forces to be employed should be thoroughly trained, 
employing the same boats that will actually be used for the 
expedition, not only in embarking and disembarking but 
also in other drills such as: fire, collision, abandon ship, 
etc. Expeditionary troops may be used, and should be 
practised, as guards, lookouts, orderlies, life boat crews, etc. 

The exercises of embarkation and disembarkation 
should be practised under all conditions; with both rough 
and calm seas, by day and by night. Usually troops will 
land during the hours of darkness, in order to derive the 
maximum benefit from the factor of surprise. History dem- 


onstrates positive results have been obtained by audacious 
attacks. 


In exceptional cases, as in the Bay of Tagga, combat 
ships may be utilized for the transportation of troops to 
lighten the task of the other ships. 


Captain Pye says, “The elements provided for trans- 
porting artillery, tanks, supplies, mechanical and horse- 
drawn transportation from ship to shore rarely fulfill the 
needs. The ship’s boats are not adequate for this purpose. 
Flat bottom boats, small lighters, and pontons in large 
numbers are needed. If they have not been provided before 
weighing anchor they should be constructed on board the 
transports during the transit, if that is possible.” 


In preparation for the landing of the French Army at 
Argelia in 1830 there were constructed: 55 large lighters, 
30 of which had a capacity of 140 men each; 12 of the re- 
mainder were constructed especially for landing field ar- 
tillery and the other 13 for siege artillery. The French had, 
moreover, 124 boats for the transportation of animals and 
30 flat bottom boats for supplies. “The boats for livestock 
were small and usable for disembarking troops after having 
finished with the animals. The efficacy of the French land- 
ing is perhaps the best example that history offers us in the 
success of landing operations due to good preparation. Only 
by studying vast combined operations which involved the 
disembarkation of troops, equipment, and supplies, can we 
arrive at an estimate of the modern necessities for transpor- 
tation from the ships to the shore.” 
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3. Selection of Convenient Points for. Executing a Landing 


Among the desirable factors to be considered in select- 
ing a point for a landing are that, if possible, it be not de- 
fended by permanent fortifications; that it offer sufficient 
frontage so that a check in one part may be counterbalanced 
by a success elsewhere; no immediate obstacles to delay the 
advance or hinder the concentration of the attacker; suffi- 
cient depth cf water to allow the ships to get reasonably 
close to the beaches; terrain for a beachhead sufficiently far 
inland to protect the landing of rear elements, supplies, 
etc., from hostile fire; direct roads to the interior not domi- 
nated by natural obstacles; the point selected to be a real 
threat against the troops charged with the defense; and, by 
no means least, that it offer a good defensive position if 
such action must be adopted. Logically it will be difficult 
for any one point to unite all these requirements and there- 
fore it will be necessary to weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

Quoting General Cole: “It will be remembered that a 
landing realized in front of a determined enemy, in sufficient 
numbers and entrenched in firmly prepared positions offers 
very limited chances of success. Therefore the ease of setting 
foot upon any particular point of enemy territory does net 
matter, if the positions in which it is done do not offer a rea- 
sonable probability of successfully discharging the mission 
of the expeditionary corps.” Of course these essentials for 
the disembarkation of land forces do not include those in 
which the navy is concerned. 

For the Navy it is desired to know: 

(1) The characteristics of the vicinity of the points of 
disembarkation; free maneuver space for ships; possibility 
of the ships being attacked in flank, during the operation; 
mine fields to be dragged, etc. 

(2) Nature of the anchorages; depth and character of 
bottom; distance from where ships will be anchored to the 
beaches; protection afforded from the sea and the wind; 
characteristics of the coast; manner of approach of the 
ships; possibility of entering by night, etc. 

(3) Meteorological conditions: predominant winds; 
state of the tides; probability of exceptional unfavorable 
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meteorological conditions; influence of tides on movements 
to and from positions; phase of the moon; time of sunrise 
and sunset; time of moon rise and set; fogs; etc. 

(4) Characteristics of landings; rock or sand; steep 
banks or gentle slopes; rivers or marshes; sand banks and 
heights on the beach; manner in which liaison between land . 
troops and the command on board may be established; etc. 

The study of these subjects by the naval authorities will 
be transmitted to the military. The joint study of both will 
fix the places for operations. It should be borne in mind that 
the assailant must be ready to overcome any obstacle whaz- 
soever-of defensive character, whether of a submarine nature 
such as: submarines, mines, obstructions, etc., or surface as: 
artillery of any caliber, machine gun nests, gas, terrestrial 
obstructions, etc., or aerial as: bombing, machine gun fire, 
ete. 

It is desirable, if possible; that there be more than one 
spot where attacking forces may be set ashore. The more 
advantages presented by these places the better will be the 
result. Such points should be sufficiently far apart to make 
it impossible for the defender to concentrate his reserves 
in time after he may have been able to definitely determine 
which is the main attack and which the secondary. The 
landing of the Anzacs at Ari Burnu was a demonstration, 
while the main landing was at Cape Helles, 24 April, 1915. 

All places that present proper characteristics for land- 
ing should be noted in descending order of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. The naval commanders will be 
most interested in each of those appropriate for executing 
the disembarkation in an advantageous and orderly manner, 
and above all, in the hydrographic characteristics and prox- 
imity to the beach so that the naval guns can support the 
assaulting troops while the landing is being made. 

It must be remembered that the situation of disem- 
barked troops will be extremely critical if the supply of 
men, ammunition, matériel and rations be interrupted. Spe- 
cial care should be taken so that such supply may be con- 
tinued under all conditions of weather and sea. 

The points selected by their special natural charac- 
teristics for landing operations of the assailant will also 
be those where an obstinate hostile resistance may be ex- 
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pected. At some places of the beach of Cape Helles, 25 April, 
1915, the Turks expected the hostile landing and resisted 
so strongly that it was impossible to stay on the beach. At 
other points the Turks did not think it possible and received 
a surprise. However, although in many cases this factor 
will not be obtained, the adaptability of the terrain must be 
considered. Points on the coast from which the attacker 
must advance over mountains, rivers, swamps, or other 
natural obstacles, or through easily defended defiles, where 
the troops would be practically exterminated, in order to 
reach the objective, may be rejected. 


4. Embarkation of Expeditionary Forces 


Once the ports of embarkation have been selected troops 
and material to be transported will begin to flow into these 
localities. These ports should have not only appropriate 
landing places, loading cranes, warehouses, space for camp- 
ing troops, but also railway facilities connected with the 
zones of supply, sidings and warehousing facilities for mer- 
chandise. 


The units of each arm should be embarked integrally 


on the same boat, if possible. The armament and matériel of 
the unit should accompany it. Special care will be taken of 
loading supplies so as to get the maximum return in loading 
each transport. Artillery is in general more conveniently 
loaded on deck or in places where it may be prepared to open 
fire before being unloaded. Wagons, limbers, trucks and 
other rolling stock should be loaded without removing the 
wheels. All equipment should be ready for immediate use. 
If the ship’s boats are not appropriate to land the heavy 
pieces of matériel, lighters must be provided. The same 
must be foreseen for material for the construction of 
wharves. 


The embarkation of animals presents difficulties. The 
Germans, in the Baltic Islands expedition, used mechanical 
transport to reduce this difficulty. The actual situation must 
be considered as it may not be feasible to imitate this pro- 
ceeding. For animal transport the stalls must be large 
enough for the animals to lie down, especially on long voy- 
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ages. There must be sufficient space for the animals to have 
daily exercise.* 

As to loading of airplanes, all care should be taken not 
to harm the material. Most of the planes should be shipped 
by special boats such as airplane carriers, or merchant ships 
fitted for that purpose. 

As soon as a transport has its load it should leave the 
wharf and proceed to its anchorage or to the rendezvous, 
making way for another ship to be loaded. 

The responsibility for security and discipline rests on 
the transport commander. The senior military commander 
will use the troops for watchmen, guards, etc., to comple- 
ment the crew, as necessary. 

The preparation of the various orders and annexes, 
boat loads, embarking of troops, provision of boats for dis- 
embarking, formation of echelons of boats for landing, naval 
protective fire, naval aerial support, communications from 
ship to shore, etc., will be based on the sequence and relative 
positions in which the commander-in-chief of the military 
forces desires that they be disembarked, and with the posi- 
tions that they will take subsequent to the first landing and 
while the remaining troops and supplies are being set ashore. 
The plans should therefore provide that the forces concerned 
be disembarked in the tactical order (with guns, ammunition 
and supplies) necessary to attain their various objectives in 
the least time possible. The loading of transports will there- 
fore be effected so that materials are placed on board in the 
inverse order to that in which they will be disembarked; the 
last loaded will be the first sent ashore. 

The disembarkation, in general, should be executed 
in the following order: (1) Troops and arms; (2) Water; 
(3) Ammunition (for resupply); (4) the remaining ele- 
ments of materials and supplies. 

In the Dardanelles expedition the English troops were 
loaded at the metropolitan ports with such poor system (if 
any was used) that the transports had to be sent to Egypt 
to unload and reload in the order in which they should have 
been at the start. This caused a delay of over a month in 


*The use of treadmills reduces this space, allows ample exercise 


even in bad weather or when sea is rough. The animals can, of course, 
be exercised in relays. 
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the Allied landing at Gallipoli. This delay was extremely 
lamentable for the result of the campaign. It allowed the 
skillful General von Sanders to use the time to organize the 
defense of the peninsula and thereby reap immortal fame. 
But for this delay the landing at Cape Helles might have 
taken place 25 March, and the history of the expedition 
would surely have been quite different. The advantage of 
“surprise” was also lost by the delay while von Sanders 
applied himself to the task assigned to him. In a combined 
operation surprise is of major importance for a landing in 
force. Against prepared positions strongly defended the 
task is a hard one, if not to say impossible. 


5. Mission of the Naval Escort 


The naval forces of the attacker will have to be especially 
careful of hostile submarines which can not only obtain 
useful information but can also reach favorable positions 
for attack, without being discovered. As the enemy’s coast 
is approached the anti-submarine security dispositions must 
be increased. Precautions must be taken against attacks by 
other naval forces, such as torpedo boats, especially by night. 
A threat of this nature should be a matter of intense pre- 
occupation not alone for the grave peril of a torpedo attack, 
but also for the confusion among the transports resulting 
from the same wherein collisions will not be the least of the 
dangers. The possibilities of being attacked from the air 
will likewise increase as the coast is approached. There is 
no doubt that this may have a decisive influence on the 
development of the plan previously prepared. 

To answer all exigencies the naval protective force 
should be prepared to defend the transport against: 


(1) Sub-aquaceous elements, such as: submarines, mines, 
nets, stockedes, and other obstructions. 

(2) Surface elements, such as: long and short range naval 
fire, field artillery and mortar fire, fire of hidden 
machine guns, gases, and other obstacles which the 
enemy may employ. 

(3) Aerial elements, such as: bombardment, machine-gun 
fire, aerial illuminating flares, smoke screens, toxic 
gases, etc. 


6. Movement of the Convoy to the Theater of Operations 


When the transports are loaded and the naval protective 
force is ready, the order of march should be assumed. The 
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transports may move in line or in column, surrounded by 
part of the light forces of the naval escort forming the anti- 
submarine screen. The remaining fighting ships will be 
disposed according to the decision of the naval commander. 
Tactical and strategical security precautions will be adopted. 
If possible, some airplanes will operate in advance of the 
fleet on observation missions, complementing the work of 
the Navy’s scout ships. The screen should be impenetrable. 
There is, of course, the possibility of submarines working 
through, but these are to be taken care of by the anti-subma- 
rine screen. The organization of the service of security 
en route will, of course, be established by the naval com- 
mander in accordance with fixed rules of aero-naval recon- 
naissance on the seas. 

In. the capture of the Baltic Islands the formation 
adopted by Admiral von Schmidt consisted of dividing the 
transports into groups of 4 or 5 ships, each group accom- 
panied by a cruiser. In the transport of a group there 
was a mixed detachment composed of a regiment of infantry, 
a squadron of cavalry, some batteries of artillery and a com- 
pany of engineers. This distribution allowed each of these 
groups to be employed separately in case of necessity. This 
is a detail of capital importance as the counter-measures of 
the defender may oblige a change in the points of disen.- 
barkation from those previously selected. The formation 
adopted by von Schmidt was originated by the necessity of 
crossing a zone where an encounter with hostile naval forces 
was very probable. This attack could be expected from the 
north during the advance. 

The responsibility for the tactical security of the whole 
convoy is incumbent on the naval commander. He will 
adopt necessary measures for sweeping the channels and for 
aerial and marine vigilance. In his navigation orders he 
will set the time for the different ships to weigh anchor, and 
the formation and speed they will adopt for the movement. 
During the crossing the ships should lie to for some time 
each day of good weather, in order that the troops may get 
the maximum exercise possible. Particular attention must 
be paid to ventilation of all compartments, especially those 
used for troops. Troop quarters should be disinfected daily 
to avoid propagation of diseases, that would certainly have 
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disastrous results especially in the transportation of a large 
army. Before leaving the port of embarkation, embarking 
and disembarking exercises will have been practised as 
frequently as possible. In the capture of the Baltic Islands 
the dexterity previously acquired permitted the disembarka- 
tion in Tagga Bay of 3600 infantrymen in only 80 minutes. 
These troops were carried on the fighting ships and the 
launches and rowboats of the same ships were used in 
ferrying from ship to shore. 

If the expeditionary convoy succeeds in reaching its 
destination and also has superiority in the air there still 
remains a grave peril to face before arriving at the selected 
anchorage. This danger is from the hostile submarines and 
mine fields. While navigating at full speed the paravane 
gives protection against mines, but when diminishing speed, 
as in approaching the anchorage, this apparatus loses much 
of its efficacy. Mine sweepers must therefore be employed 
to open a route through the mine fields. This channel should 
be constantly and minutely patrolled as some mines may 
have been left or some may be free. During the German 
operations in Tagga Bay the “Bayern” and another ship ran 
into such mines. As to the submarines, a scrupulous watch 
will be necessary both by sea and from the air. Airplanes 
will be invaluable in aiding the mine sweepers to locate mine 
fields and submarines. If the Dardanelles expedition had 
had available airplanes to assist the mine sweeping opera- 
tions in the interior of the straits it would certainly have 
avoided many of the irreparable set backs experienced by 
the Allied mine sweepers, and, possibly, would have escaped 
the catastrophic consequences that the floating of new mine 
fields by the Turks had on the Allied naval attack, 18 March. 
This was in a zone which had been cleared some days pre- 
viously by the mine sweepers of Admiral Robeck’s force. 

Generally, in order to profit most by the factor of sur- 
prise, the anchorage for the expeditionary force will be 
gained by night. In such a case light ships should be used 
to mark the route through the mine fields; as was done by 
the Germans in the approach to the Baltic Islands. Surely 
the prior sweeping should be executed in any case to bring 
to light any disagreeable surprise which may have been 
lurking along the route. All security measures in this 
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respect, as against submarines-also, merit the greatest at- 
tention on the part of the naval commander. The Germans 
in their operation against the Baltic Islands, a model of its 
kind, worked continuously for a month sweeping mine fields. 
before the convoy sailed from Libau. 


7. Selection of Anchorages for the Expeditionary Fleet 


Anchorages should be selected in zones completely out of 
range of enemy batteries. If it is possible, by aviation or 
other means, the positions of hostile mobile batteries should 
be located. Similarly, such anchorages should be out of 
range of enemy fixed artillery, although, in the majority of 
cases, its exact location will not be known by the attackers. 
In order to obtain this objective the aviation of the expedi- 
tionary forces will be extremely useful; provided that they 
have gained domination of the air, which is the sine qua non 
that must be realized for any landing operation. With re- 
spect to the distance from the anchorage to the beach, it is 
extremely important that it should not be very great. Ac- 
tually this inconvenience has been diminished by the utiliza- 
tion of the greater number of motor boats carried by the 
warships than formerly, when many of the small boats had 
to be rowed. 

The anchorage should be sufficiently sheltered from bad 
weather. Lack of this requisite may cause an expedition to 
turn out badly, although the attack forces will be sufficiently 
sensible not to anchor until the bad weather has passed, if 
this event occurs in the period when the convoy is approach- 
ing the zone of future operations. To arrive at the selected 
anchorage and to be unable to effect the disembarkation on 
account of bad weather should give appreciable warning to 
the defense, allowing it to present a more solid resistance. 


8. Organization of an Advanced Base 


Quoting Captain Pye (Joint Operations of Army & 
Navy) : “Modern squadrons cannot operate without a base. 
Neither is it probable that important joint operations can be 
successfully executed without a base of operations in the 
vicinity of the principal strategic objective. In preparing 
plans for the occupation of the base, it is necessary to fore- 
see not only the attack but also its defense, once it is cap- 
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tured. The forces should. be carefully organized and 
equipped for this double role. It is not probable that the 
defense will be very strong, unless it be a protected base. 
It is not common to attack a defended base first, since this 
requires operations of such magnitude that it will be neces- 
sary to occupy a temporary base.” 

The necessity of an advanced base is imposed in the ma- 
jority of cases, especially when the operations are at great 
distances from the national ports. This necessity has been 
accentuated in recent times by the increase of effectives and 
numerous materials of war now used by the armed forces, 
compared to those formerly necessary. The selection of a 
point for an advanced base will be the object of special 
study by the commanders of expeditionary forces. Said 
base should answer the imperious necessity of providing 
continuity of operations, as is required for all warlike enter- 
prises in modern times. 

In the war of Spanish Independence, Lord Wellington 
organized his impregnable base at Lisbon, solidly defende:d 
by the famous Torres-Vedras line. On the other hand, 
Moore, on occupying Coruna, encountered insolvable diffi- 
culties when the situation became adverse, in saving his de- 
feated troops and embarking them on the British ships. In 
that campaign the English give us a splendid example of the 
best way of taking advantage of sea domination, by em- 
ploying all their available military forces against the im- 
perial armies. They advanced their bases of operations 
contemporaneously with the penetration of the Anglo- 
Spanish forces in the Iberian peninsula and accordingly as 
the enemy retired. With this advance of bases the slow 
land transportation was reduced in order to profit by the 
advantages of sea communications which at that time were 
superior. When the enemy reached the French frontier in 
its retrograde movement, the British bases were established 
on that frontier. 

Similarly, in the Spanish-American War, Guantanamo 
Bay served as a base for Sampson who was blockading San- 
tiago. In this case the use of combined forces was not 
necessary for the capture of the base. There were sufficient 
Marines to execute the land operations and overturn the in- 
adequate defense. 
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Analogously, in the Dardanelles campaign, the British 
occupied Mudros on the island of Lemnos, as a base, without 
meeting any resistance. This port lacked the most indis- 
pensable elements of a modern base. For this reason it was 
necessary to send to Alexandria the English transports that 
had been poorly loaded with the first troops. These trans- 
ports were unloaded at the Egyptian port and reloaded in the 
manner demanded by the disembarking operation to be ex- 
ecuted. 

In most cases in obtaining an adequate base, there is 
a condition inherent in the strategy of combined operations, 
the influence of which may be vital to the prosecution of 
the campaign. Landing operations may often be executed 
at points on the coast that are completely open but, when 
the national ports are relatively far away, an adequate base 
is of vital necessity. 

Of course the organization of an advanced base requires 
innumerable quantities of elements to utilize it in the best 
way possible. It must be emphasized that in many cases 
said organization can only be realized in a rudimentary form. 

Quoting Captain Pye: “An army will find itself in a 
critical situation if, after having disembarked, its supply is 
interrupted because the weather conditions do not permit 
transporting provisions from the ships to the shore. It is 
therefore indispensable that the spot selected for the landing 
be appropriate for setting on shore the troops and equipment 
necessary. 

“In the Crimean campaign the transports first anchored 
in the port of Eupatoria, some twenty miles from Sebastopol, 
but the landing was made on the open beach of Old Fort, 
about twelve miles to the south. On the first day the disem- 
barkation of troops was accomplished rapidly, but later these 
operations had to be suspended for two days due to bad 
weather. The allied chiefs anticipated the early fall of Se- 
bastopol and did not consider it would be necessary to es- 
tablish a base. Even though fortunate in their first contact 
with the enemy in the battle of Alma, they lost confidence 
on approaching the fortifications of Sebastopol, and decided 
to modify their plan of attack. It is very probable that 
rumors of the strength of Star Fort, to the north, had an 
important influence on this decision. Also it is certain that 
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the change of plan referred to gave the Allies the port of 
Balaclava and the Bay of Kamich as bases. 

“Although the question of whether the Allies would 
have been able to take Sebastopol from the north, by a sur- 
prise attack, will always be controvertible, it is perfectly 
evident, by the difficulties experienced in landing materials 
on the open coast, that if their flank march around the port 
of Sebastopol should have failed by being stopped by the 
Russian army, defeat would have been an almost certain 
consequence. Not having foreseen the necessity of a base 
might have brought a crushing defeat as a result.” 

On a much larger scale, the enormous quantities of sup- 
plies required by modern armies; not only the rations of 
much more numerous troops than formerly, but also supplies 
of ammunition, now greatly increased due to the great 
rapidity of fire of the present weapons and the quantity used 
in proportion to the number of men, compared to the epoch 
of the Crimean War, make the utilization of advanced bases 
a matter of vital importance for the conduct of a combined 
operation. 


9. Execution of the Disembarking Operations 


The methods to effect the disembarking should be deter- 
mined by the characteristics of the tides, nature of the 
beaches, conditions of the sea and classes of boats available. 
The landing of the most important forces should be, as far 
as possible, on a broad front in order to profit by the 
advantages of all indentations and openings leading to the 
beaches, and to avoid massing troops on the higher beaches. 
When the enemy has knowledge of the projected operation 
these are the points that will be most stubbornly defended, 
as was the case at Gallipoli. Other landings on secondary 
objectives will serve to alleviate the task of the main attack, 
as happened in the battle of Anzac-Suvla in which General 
Davies, on the Helles front contained a large part of the 
Ottoman troops while the main attack proceeded on the Ari 
Burnu front with the objective of capturing the Sari-Bair 
hill mass in order to take the forces defending the Helles 
front in reverse. 

In order to be able to accomplish the landing it will be 
necessary that the air force maintain aerial domination not 
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only during the operation but also after it has been effected. 
General Faupel says: “A great difficulty for the attacker 
formerly consisted in that at the moment of landing cavalry 
reconnaissance was still unable to function. Today aerial 
exploration facilitates receiving on time much necessary 
data.” 

Landings may be of two kinds: either by disembarking 
in a single echelon all tactical units so far as means available 
and the beach permit, or by landing tactical units succes- 
sively in the formation in which they will be employed in the 
terrestrial action. In the first case, the first echelon will 
permit the organization of a beachhead for the later landing 
of the remaining forces on a broader front, as was done by 
the Germans in Tagga Bay. Sending units ashore in the 
order in which they should be employed in the battle reduces 
confusion and, possibly, losses, and permits a more efficacious 
fiscalization on the part of the commander. 

The experience in the battle of Suvla, in the Dardanelles, 
shows that each detachment disembarked at a point should 
be perfectly instructed in its mission. It would even be ad- 
vantageous if the knowledge of the mission was extended to 
neighboring units. This would insure a closer cooperation 
between the different groups and have a beneficial reaction 
on the whole combined operation. 

The most effective hour for a landing operation will be 
that employed at Gallipoli and in Tagga Bay, that is, at dawn, 
so as to profit to the maximum of the factor of “surprise,” 
thus avoiding the set-backs that would be brought on if the 
defense had prior warning of the initiation of the operation. 

If the echeloned method of disembarking is employed, 
the first echelon will so manuever as to form a kind of beacii- 
head to facilitate and assure the operation of the second. 
Once the latter is landed, the two will be capable of clearing 
the adjacent beaches to facilitate the task of the successive 
echelons. 

To attenuate as far as possible the effect of enemy re- 
sistence a nocturnal landing may be resorted to. This, how- 
ever, presents serious difficulties such as the trans-shipment 
of troops to the small boats for the ship-to-shore movement. 
The orderly advance of these boats to the disembarkation 
points is a difficult maneuver in darkness. It is also hard to 
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determine the effects of currents. In the night landing at 
Gaba-Tepe, in the Dardanelles campaign, the boats were 
carried more than a half mile by the current, and the opera- 
tion was effected at a point very distant from that previously 
fixed. The Germans at Tagga Bay, took the ideal moment— 
as soon as it became light. It is very easy thus to avoid the 
inconveniences of obscurity, and practically the same ad- 
‘vantages of surprise are obtained as at night. 

Operations begun under cover of darkness will be con- 
tinued during daylight under the protection of smoke 
screens, from airplanes, enveloping the coastal zone. 

While the transports are at the anchorage, the naval 
escort will naturally furnish protection for them against 
submarines and other ships. A natural protection against 
submarines would be to select an anchorage with a depth of 
less than 10 fathoms as it would be difficult for a completely 
submerged attack to be made. . 

The warships will protect, by gunfire, all landings in 
force, not only while troops are near the coast, but in so far 
as possible up to the limit of range inland. 

. Again quoting Captain Pye: “On formulating plans for 
disembarking detailed instructions should be given to the 
officers detached to guide the boats as to the points which 
they should reach, indicating to them if possible, any pecu- 
liarity of the stretch of coast that may serve them for a 
guide. All that pertains to tides and sea currents should be 
carefully studied with the object of determining the most 
propitious moment for landing the heavy pieces of equip- 
ment. The boats and lighters in which they are to be trans- 
ported to shore should be indicated to the troops and in- 
structions should be given them as to procedure to follow 
once ashore, of plans for supply of rations and water, of 
tactical objectives.” 

In the landing operation the transports, on taking the 
proper anchorage, will occupy the place indicated in opera- 
tions orders so that they may approach the beach as nearly 
as may be, depending upon their draught. If the mine 
sweeping has been efficacious the best way of approaching 
the beach will be in line with intervals of. 400 to 500 yards. 
If at night, the best formation will be in column or in line of 
columns, according to the decision of the commander, con- 
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sidering also the work done by the mine sweepers. Let us 
recall the German landing in Tagga Bay, a typical example 
of this case. In the appoach in column a route should be 
followed which places the transports in line parallel to the 
beach at the time of disembarkation. As to transportation 
to shore of the troops embarked in row boats, as many 
columns will be formed of them as there are motor launches 
available. Each convoy will be so organized that the number 
of boats will respond to the facilities presented by the points 
on the beach corresponding to each. Since the greater dis- 
persion of modern artillery fire is in distance, the columns 
of boats towed must not be very long. If many motor 
launches are available it will be more convenient to have the 
largest practical number of short columns. The boarding 
of the beach should be done as simultaneously as possible to 
prevent the enemy from concentrating artillery fire suc- 
cessively on the columns of boats arriving at different times. 


10. Missions of the Naval Escort During the Landing 
Operation 


The navy has the mission of protecting the landing of 
troops from aerial operations, naval gun fire, submarines, 
mines, etc. The disadvantages of naval gun fire for bom- 
barding terrestrial targets, by its flat trajectory, and the 
unsuitability of its ammunition for destruction of coastal 
works, as well as the limited quantity of ammunition that 
can be carried by warships must be borne in mind. 

Domination of the air will save naval fire. Aerial bom- 
bardment will reach points where a high angle of fire 
would be necessary, such as reverse slopes, etc. 

General Cole (“Joint Overseas Operations”) says: “The 
requirement that the navy support the landing with artillery 
fire is one of the most important aspects of this operation, 
in spite of the fact that naval artillery is not generally 
adaptable to this action, having an extremely flat trajectory 
and leaving many areas in which the defense may work 
without being disturbed. The navy is habituated to fire at 
visible targets while in terrestrial warfare the target is 
almost always invisible, since once located it may be nev- 
tralized and destroyed. The difficulty of covering landing 
operations is increased in the case of night firing, with its 
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consequent disadvantages of darkness, incomplete knowledge 
by the ship of the targets, the impossibility of telling if the 
fire is effective, etc.” 

Referring to the Dardanelles campaign and to the error 
committed there by the Allies, in comparing the effects of 
naval fire against terrestrial targets with that of land artil- 
lery, with a more curved trajectory and appropriate ammu- 
nition, Captain Weniger, of the German Navy says: “No one 
will doubt that a combined attack of the fleet and the army 
against the Dardanelles was the operation that offered the 
most possibility, and it should be recognized that the mission 
for the fleet alone to cross the sea of Marmosa was 
executable. 

“The English admirals held it impossible. They feared 
the losses and feared to compromise the absolute superiority 
of the English fleet in the North Sea. The English com- 
mander-in-chief before the Dardanelles received orders for 
attacks that carried exhortations for prudence and for 
economy in ammunition. There one may see the cause of 
the failure. Other circumstances had intervened. The 
weather was frequently inclement. It would have been 
better to begin late in April at a time when there was less 
fear of bad weather. The forces of the adversary were 
estimated at less than they were in reality (a fault often 
committed by the English in their different wars, as in that 
with the Boers). The destructive capacity of the German 
38-c.m.s., on the contrary, had been estimated very high.— 
The same results were expected of naval pieces of the same 
caliber.—Another circumstance which contributed to the 
failure was the lack of success of the mine sweepers whose 
crews did not want to work under hostile fire. The com- 
mander was in error when he announced the Erenkeu zone 
free of mines.” 

For the reason that the difficulties of naval protection 
are multiplied at night the Germans in the attack on the 
batteries of Ninnast and Hundsert, did not open fire with 
naval guns until day began to break and were thus able to 
verify the effects. 

We also know that for another reason the navy is at a 
disadvantage, it must bring its fire to bear on vital objec- 
tives: the hostile guns. It is also the mission of naval artil- 
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lery and the aviation to exert their maximum efforts to 
silence not only the fire of all enemy batteries but also of 
machine guns and air forces which attempt to molest the 
approach of the loaded launches and their landing on the 
beach. 


11. The Role of the Air Forces in Combined Operations 


The naval aviation should obtain air superiority or at 
least prevent hostile air supremacy, from the time the ships 
approach the disembarkation points until the landing has 
progressed far enough to permit the terrestrial air forces 
to function. These land air forces will then be able to es- 
tablish on land a provisional air base from which airplanes 
can operate in cooperation with those of the navy in order to 
attain air supremacy. To fill their role, the naval air forces 
must consist of hydroaeroplanes or those launched by cata- 
pults or carried on airplane carriers. They must be able 
to put a sufficient number of planes in the air to maintain 
air superiority for an interval long enough to give time to 
begin to function. The temporary airdrome will not be 
situated in a place that will indicate to the enemy where the 
main attack of the assailants will be made. Neither will it 
be placed too far forward of the disembarkation point, in 
order that its protection may not be too difficult. When. 
en route, the naval air forces are detached to begin opera- 
tions, the commander of military forces should provide aerial 
observers of known ability, so that the information gained by 
the navy’s aviation may contain that desired as to proposed 
objectives, and that all unnecessary elements be eliminated. 
The naval airplanes should be equipped for aerial photog- 
raphy, for the direction of the fire of their own ships, for 
observation and sending information obtained and also (its 
principal function) to attack hostile air forces. 

In aerial operations previous to a landing, amphibious 
planes would be very useful. Planes of this type could be 
concentrated on the decks of transports, launched com- 
pletely set up and equipped and do not require a terrestrial 
landing field. 

It must be remembered that expeditionary forces will 
be transported largely in merchant ships which have no pro- 
tection against aerial bombing. This being a distinct ad- 
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vantage to the defenders it is logical that if the defense 
has aerial superiority in the zone where the joint operation 
will take place, many of the launches and some of the trans- 
ports will be destroyed. It is therefore necessary that the 
attackers have air supremacy in the zone of operations or 
at least that the action of enemy airplanes be neutralized 
lest it result fatally to the expedition. 

Domination of the air will also simplify the difficulties 
of preliminary reconnaissance by the offense and will allow 
it, before disembarkation, not only to reconnoiter the 
enemy’s movements, but also to photograph all or part of 
the defensive works and to bring the maps of the region 
completely up to date, or to make an aerial mosaic of the 
whole region. From photographs, as well as from other 
sources, of information on the number and distribution of 
hostile forces, mobile and fixed defenses as well as troops, 
much will be deduced for the better conduct of the pro- 
jected operations. 


12. Missions of the Forces Disembarked 


To each of the echelons landed should be attached a de- 
tachment of engineers, medical troops, and sufficient com- 
munications personnel to assure transmission of signals be- 
tween units landed and ships. 

The first troops ashore should try to dislodge the enemy 
from trenches and machine gun nests, which action wil! 
facilitate the disembarkation of succeeding echelons. The 
primary objective of the leading troops will be hostile posi- 
tions near the beach so that the second group may land more 
easily and may have maneuver space. In any case, it wili 
be necessary to consolidate the position to repulse later at- 
tacks of the enemy who, reinforced, will try to drive the 
forces landed back into the sea. 

The second group may relieve the first but it should 
in any case assure the defense of the beach and cover the 
landing of other echelons. 

When all troops are on shore it is incumbent on the 
military commander to organize the forces for the advance 
into hostile territory, and seize the objectives indicated in 
the plan of operations. Of course, the air forces will have 
a preponderant role not only in exploration but also in the 
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attack, by bombing all appropriate objectives. The mari- 
time service will be charged with sending ashore reinforce- 
ments and supplies, in order to maintain the necessary con- 
tinuity for a successful termination of the campaign. 

The commanders of tactical units should have an exact 
knowledge of objectives assigned to their troops, so as to 
avoid occurrences like that in the Bay of Suvla. A regiment 
of General Hammersley’s division captured “‘Cimeter’’ hill 
and, after fulfilling the orders of the division commander, 
had to move out of that place which never could be reoccupied 
- by the British. The result of 8 August 1915, when the sol- 
diers at Suvla Bay roamed around the beach, idle, instead 
of going to take the objectives assigned by General Hamilton 
is most eloquent. This idleness had fatal consequences for 
the operations. With this opportunity only the weak bat- 
talions of Major Willmer would have opposed the occupation 
of Anafarta hill mass. Later, when it was desired to advance 
the troops landed, the able von Sanders had assured the de- 
fense of the Anafarta sector. 

The disembarking of troops in launches and boat: 
should be done in such way that tactical units can be set 
ashore in the specified order, as rapidly as possible, so that 
they may be organized and the defender made to feel the 
weight of their blows in the minimum of time. The period 
from the commencement of discharging the transports until 
the troops are on shore is of vital importance. It merits a 
careful study of all the details of disembarkation. The 
types of boats most suitable to be used should be established 
beforehand. 

The landing parties should be assigned definite zones 
in which to operate, with the exception of a small reserve 
which will remain under orders of the commander. 


13. Organization of the Enemy Defense 


The commander of the military forces will make a 
minute study of the terrain and, by placing himself in the 
position of the defender, consider the organization of the 
ground against a landing. Some positions will be evidently 
suitable as strong points, others will be adaptable for ma- 
chine gun nests, so as to sweep the beaches; some places 
should be protected by submarine obstacles, etc. In short, 
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both the military and naval command must concoct in their 
minds the enemy’s defensive plan, taking into account the 
knowledge they have of the positions to defend. They will 
then adopt the best dispositions to attack this defense. Lack 
of such study caused the English to run into submarine ob- 
tacles, placed by the Turks at all probable landing points, 
and resulted in heavy losses during the landing on 25 April 
1915. 

Tractor drawn and railway artillery are important 
elements of the defense. The assailant should locate such 
pieces and endeavor to silence and destroy them. 

The preparation of the defense of a beach will be propor- 
tional to the time allowed. With the great efficiency of 
modern arms, surprise is today more than ever of capital 
importance for the success of a landing. It has been em- 
phasized that with aviation and submarines the possibility 
of surprise has been reduced, but, nevertheless, every effort 
will be made to attain it. These two arms, aviation and sub- 
marines, offer more facilities to the defense than to the 
attack. For the defense, mines which may be discharged 
electrically, have greatly increased the radius of action. 
Subaquaceous obstacles such as stockages, barbed wire, etc., 
will be used, as well as contact mines. Barbed wire entangle- 
ments will be encountered on land. Similarly, radiogono- 
metric stations, hydrophones, torpedo tubes mounted on 
shore, tanks, armored cars, terrestrial mines, methods of 
camouflaging artillery pieces, searchlights, greater range of 
artillery installed in forts or batteries, etc., all contribute to 
strengthening the defense and giving to its organization 
many more advantages than in other times, compared to the 
quality of the attacking forces. The four years of position 
warfare, 1914-1918, have greatly enriched the means of 
coast defense. 

Brigadier General H. Rowan Robinson (“The Role of 
Aviation in Coast Defense,” Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, August 1930) says: “Given the promise 
of aerial superiority, the attacker may profit by his aviation 
for reconnaissance, observation of fire, and imposing delay 
on hostile reinforcements. The defender, however, may 
draw even more profit from his aviation. Unless the threat 
of the enemy is at close range; no degree of inferiority in the 
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air is a reason for not bombing transports at sea, at a dis- 
tance, or attacking them near the coast during the landing 
operation. Transports are easier to sink than warships. 
Unless the entire undertaking is executed at night or in fog 
the aviation will surely discover it and prevent the offense 
from obtaining the surprise which is essential to success. 

“The defender is at a disadvantage with respect to ob- 
servation of fire as, ordinarily, there will be few antiaircraft 
guns to protect planes assigned to this mission. Altogether, 
however, aviation confers more benefits on the defender, 
although it may be weaker in this arm than the aggressor 
and the execution of a resisted landing will be more difficult 
and doubtful than formerly. If the defender has a superior 
air force the attack will certainly fail, even against a quite 
moderate opposition by terrestrial forces. 

“Troops in small boats are absolutely impotent. A 
landing force must necessarily count on a superior air force 
and effective support by the guns of the warships. If the 
efficacy of modern defensive elements is not neutralized by 
the offensive operations of aviation and warships, disem- 
barkation at a well defended point becomes virtually impos- 
sible. 

“Even the natural advantages favor the defense. Rocks 
and reefs are dangerous. Surf impedes a landing. Lack of 
precise knowledge of the terrain on the part of the attacking 
force, effect of wind and current, the advantages of shelter on 
shore, are all factors unfavorable to the assaulting force.” 


14, Final Considerations 


Modern means for carrying on both naval and terrestrial 
warfare have increased the defensive power of a maritime 
front. The factor of surprise, the advantage of which in 
joint operations, more than in any other class of bellicose 
enterprises whatsoever, may give astounding results, is 
seriously compromised, if not in many cases very restricted, 
because of the advent of aviation and other elements on the 
naval scene. The difficulty in maintaining secrecy and in 
obtaining surprise has been manifest in all ages and has 
made decisive operations of this character more arduous. 
However, the taking of the Baltic Islands was realized when 
all these new means were in use. One may arrive at the 
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conclusion that, although these joint operations are difficult 
of execution, they are entirely feasible, and, in many cases, 
absolutely necessary. For the execution of the enterprise 
all means available will be put into practice, and it will be 
conducted in accordance with the Principles of War in order 
to arrive at the desired end. 


Divisional Artillery of Tomorrow 


[“DIVISIONSARTILLERIE VON 
blatt, 4 October, 1932.] 


Abstracted by Major A. Vollmer 


This article represents a further contribution to the 
subject of the development of modern artillery, and an ex- 
tenuation on the article appearing in “Wehr und Waffen” 
for July 1932, by Captain Gallwitz, entitled “Considerations 
about the development of modern artillery” wherein he cites 
two solutions. 

Captain Gallwitz, Dr. Ing., 4th F. A., undertook cer- 
tain mathematical investigations instigated by the increase 
of range by the French Artillery of their 7.7 cm. field gun 
to 14 kilometers, without change of caliber. In the report 
on these investigations in “Wehr and Waffen” he starts 
with the assumption that the tactical value of a gun depends 
upon its range, mobility and effect on the target, varying 
directly as the first and last, and inversely as the weight. 
He concludes that the increase in range of the French gun 
has been made possible only through undue increase of 
weight. 

He then imagines a duel between the artillery of two 
divisions, one normally equipped with six batteries of 7.7 cm 
guns and three batteries of 10.5 cm howitzers; the other 
with three batteries of 9 cm guns, three batteries of 7.7 cm 
guns, and three batteries of 13 cm guns, for use as light mor- 
tars, with a maximum range of 6 kilometers. The 9 cm 
gun batteries would be tractor drawn, the rest horse drawn. 
He finds that the normally equipped division artillery would 
be superior to the other only in the exceptional case of an 
enemy offering many suitable targets at 14 kilometers which 
can be taken under observed fire. 
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Captain Gallwitz intersperses battle reminiscences to 
illustrate the difficulties of moving divisional artillery on the 
battlefield. Thus in the breakthrough at Caporetto in 1917 
it took the combined efforts of artillery, infantry and engi- 
neers three hours to get one single howitzer of his battery 
over the Italian trenches. Again in 1918 against the British 
no battery of his brigade, during the German attack on 
Arras on 30 March, had more than one howitzer forward 
for several hours, all the rest being stuck in shell holes. 

British comment (Royal Engineers Journal, Dec. 1932, 
p. 729) on this article points out that this evidence furnishes 
a sidelight on the situation at that time. The spearhead of 
the German thrust had been pushed toward Amiens as far 
as it would go without a further increase of the width of 
the breakthrough. Since the French were preventing an 
extension to the south the capture of Arras to the north be- 
came a necessary condition of further progress, and when 
this German attack failed, the push got no farther, furnish- 
ing us incidentally with an example of strategic victory 
of the greatest importance being gained by a side acting 
purely on the defensive. 

The justification for his article which Captain Gallwitz 
offers is that, since the Treaty of Versailles prohibits all 
practical trials in Germany, a critical examination of arma- 
ment development in other countries is the only alternative 
to slavish imitation. In this he follows the general course 
of present German military literature which even more than 
usual with the vanquished has become, due to the treaty 
limitations, a veritable mine of valuable critique and syn- 
thesis. 

The present article in the “Militar-Wochenblatt” com- 
mences by noting that Captain Gallwitz’ article concerns 
close combat (Nahkampf) and this assumes that this for- 
mation of artillery is the primary one, with Fernkampf 
(distant combat) merely secondary. The question is raised 
whether this assumption is correct. Its decision is impor- 
tant inasmuch as a great deal depends on it. 

In this connection there are two opposite conceptions. 
The one (French) considers that the artillery fights, the in- 
fantry occupies; the other (German) that the infantry 
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conquers ground, the artillery accompanies and supports. 
Only the next war can decide which is correct. The artil- 
lery will in the first instance commence the battle and carry 
it through so thoroughly that the second (infantry) phase 
can begin. Then the infantry will achieve victory while 
the artillery facilitates this by keeping down what she has 
already suppressed, and by supporting in every way the 
eventual infantry assault (main effort). 

The above mentioned artillery preparation has how- 
ever today assumed such importance that it must be con- 
ceived of as a separate phase, coordinate with the infantry 
attack, rather than as an accompaniment. Not to recog- 
nize this is to play ostrich. In 1914 in the advance through 
Belgium and France we (Germany) did not recognize it 
and as a consequence useless sacrifices resulted. Let us not 
make the same mistake again. 

The development of weapons during and following the 
World War has enormously strengthened the defensive. 
This has made attack without effective artillery prepara- 
tion impossible. If the enemy—as prescribed by French 
regulations—purposely withholds his artillery fire to a great 
extent until the moment of our infantry attack then the 
latter will be decimated. To believe otherwise is to make 
the wish the father of the thought. Already in the World 
War the French systematically withheld the fire of their 
heavy weapons in the defense until our infantry assaulted. 
Then they engulfed the unavoidably greater concentrations 
of our infantry assault by a fire of all heavy weapons. This 
secured a much greater harvest, because by withholding their 
fire entirely these batteries had not disclosed their positions 
and had not been fired upon. 

For the reasons given the unqualified support of the 
infantry can be no longer the chief function of the artillery. 
It must now be the destruction of the enemy’s heavy weap- 
ons—artillery and machine guns. 

In the first place it must be determined what ranges, 
calibers, and types of guns are needed to combat the enemy 
artillery. This depends in the first instance on the enemy 
himself. As of yore one can conquer a foe only if one has 
equal or superior strength in arms. One may think of 
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morale and matériel what one wishes to think, yet today 
morale does not weigh so heavily against the machine as it 
once did. 

One is thus forced to have weapons similar to those of 
the enemy because the demands are similar. In artillery 
combat undoubtedly effect is more important than mobility. 
This consideration leads to increase of calibers for greater 
effect against matériel, greater effect in width against per- 
sonnel, and to make possible high angle fire to reach behind 
cover—thus at least 9 to15cm. When we consider mobility 
and fire power and the needs of the infantry we arrive at 
calibers of 7 cm for the infantry guns, and 10 cm for the 
divisional artillery. 


Lastly the augmented requirements of increaséd ranges 
brings us to the conclusion that 24 of divisional artillery 
should consist of 10 cm caliber long range light howitzers 
having extensive flat trajectory fire, along with high angle 
fire of larger calibers. 


Strategic Employment of Cavalry for a Decision 


[“OPERATIVER EINSATZ DER HEERESKAVALLERIE ZUR ENT- 
SCHEIDUNG,” by Rittmeister Crissoli—Militar-Wochen- 
blatt, 4 September, 1932.] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 
(For sketches, see original.) 

The study of the use of the German Army cavalry in the 
World War brings one to the conclusion that there was 
lacking an understanding of its proper employment in con- 
sonance with the von Schlieffen plan. 

Konrad Leppa, in the April 1932 “Wissen und Wehr” 
(See RCML No. 45, page 41, for translation) rightly em- 
phasizes the disastrous splitting up of the German Army 
cavalry in the World War. Only a cavalry army on the 
right wing, as planned for the beginning of the War by von 
Bernhardi, would have been capable of decisive strategic 
intervention. It seems as if its proper employment and 
possibilities were entirely overlooked by the German leader- 
ship. Not only was there no large cavalry unit formed, but 
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even after the Marne crossing the cavalry forces were so 
dissipated that they were unable decisively to intervene 
(See essay “Critical Observations Concerning the Use of 
Army Cavalry Corps II,” in “Militér-Wochenblatt” for 4 
March 1931, original German article, not reviewed), and 
later also, on 30 August 1914, when an opportunity was 
presented for the use of cavalry in a breakthrough there 
was apparently no understanding of its use for such pur- 
pose. (See article, “The cooperation of the First with the 
Second Army in the attack of 30 August 1914,” in “Militar- 
Wochenblatt” for 25 March 1931, as digested in RCMW 42, 
page 14.) ‘ 

But not alone on the German side was there this short- 
sightedness. The French too did not once succeed in as- 
sembling their cavalry for a decisive blow. The disposing 
of their cavalry forces all along the line is more understand- 
able inasmuch as they had no open flank to begin with. 
Later, however, when they had an open flank east of Paris 
neither the exhausted Sordet Corps nor the Corps Conneau 
were on hand to influence the combat let alone bring about 
a decisive success for the French arms. (See article, “The 
German cavalry and that of the western Allies in August 
and September 1914,” in “Militar-Wochenblatt” for 11 and 
18 May 1930, abstracted on page 114, RCMW No. 40.) 

The later years of the War resulted in fixed fronts 
which excluded all possibility of the employment of army 
cavalry. 

The first opportunity after the World War for the 
strategic employment of army cavalry presented itself to 
the Volunteer Army of Wrangel and Denikine who were co- 
operating with the Cavalry Corps Mamontow against the 
Red Army. The two armies were about 600 km. apart. 
Wrangel was fighting on the Volga north of Zarizyn, Deni- 
kine at Orel. The Cavalry Corps Mamontow was between 
the two, about 350 km. from Denikine. 

This cavalry corps engaged in useless raids on Woronez, 
Tambow, Kosiow and Jelez, destroying railroads and depots 
and marching about 800 km. in four weeks. When an op- 
pertunity came for decisive combat, namely an attack 
against Budjonny, its strength was used up. It could only 
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withdraw to Woronez. The dispatch of this force on 
secondary missions, involving marches of hundreds of miles, 
is a typical example of the useless employment of cavalry. 
Even with the use of the most modern means of communica- 
tion such methods will never succeed in having the army 
cavalry at the critical point at the time when it could fur- 
ther a decisive operation. I do not see, as Captain Balck 
does (“Deutsche Wehr,” 22 April 1932), that the mistake 
lay in the raid on Mamontow from Woronez on Tambow, 
Koslow, Jelez. The mistake happened ehrlier—it lay in the 
original dispositions. In this situation where the fighting 
armies were so far removed from each other a decision had ° 
to be arrived at early as to which army was to attach the 
cavalry corps for decisive results. Thus it would have to be 
kept near one of them, that is, either in the vicinity north 
of Donknies, west of Zarizyn, or at Kursk. 

Another opportunity for a decisive use of cavalry was 
offered in the Russo-Polish Campaign of 1920. There again 
the cavalry army Budjonny (4th, 6th, 11th & 14th Rus- 
sian Cavalry Divisions) was given the mission of operating 
between the Twelfth and Fourteenth Russian Armies to 
break through the opposing Poles and to envelop the Third 
Polish Army. Moreover, in this instance the cavalry was 
to do this alone, and unassisted. Though successful in the 
breakthrough, at the expense of much time and strength, the 
expected exploitation did not materialize. Budjonny did 
not advance as ordered on Fastow, but advanced on Bere- 
ditschew, Shitomir. Thus, instead of helping the attacking 
Russian Army by an advance against the rear of the Third 
Polish Army and enveloping it, this enabled the Third Polish 
Army to withdraw to the northwest. Fastow, the objec- 
tive, is about 70 km. southwest of Kiev; Bereditschew, on 
the other hand, is 150 km. west of Kiev. In this case the 
Russian high command undoubtedly was sound in its strat- 
egy, but success was not attained due to the egotism of the 
cavalry leader who sought even greater results by too wide 
an encirclement. 

The march accomplishments of the Budjonny cavalry 
army are interesting. They exceed those of the German 
cavalry of 1914. In the 5 weeks before the attack, the Rus- 
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sians covered 1000 km. Not until the last week, in a total 
of 20,000 horses, did their losses amount to 12 per day. 
(“Breakthrough by the Russian Cavalry Army of the Polish 
Front in the Spring of 1920,” by Captain Kretschmer. 
“Wissen und Wehr” No. 3, 1931.) 

In the later phases of the Russo-Polish campaign the 
Russian high command, in the offensive against Warsaw 
and Lublin, proposed to employ the cavalry in an cperation 
against the enemy rear. But, upon reaching the north wing 
of the Fifth Polish Army, instead of turning this to the 
south on Plock by means of the III Cavalry Corps in order 
to hinder the attack of this army and further their own 
plans, this Corps was sent across the Vistula, south of Thorn, 
with the fruitless mission of turning to the north, after 
crossing the stream, engulfing West Prussia, and cutting 
the communications with Danzig. After crossing the stream 
it finally received orders at Wloclawek and Plock to join 
in the battle against the Fifth German Army. But now it 
was too late. 

The situation was different with the Cavalry Corps 
Budjonny. This received the clear mission to advance to- 
gether with the Twelfth Russian Army on Lublin to attack 
the Third and Fourth Polish Armies frontally and envelop 
them from the south by means of the cavalry. Again Bud- 
jonny went hisown way. He changed direction on Lemberg 
away from the critical point, and thus brought to naught 
the plans of the high command. 

A classical example of a decisive employment of army 
cavalry occurred in the Turkish War for Independence 
against the Greeks, with Mustapha Kemal Pasha as com- 
mander and Fachreddin Pasha as cavalry leader in the bat- 
tle of Afiun Karahissar—an example of a single-minded pur- 
pose in the carrying out of an assigned mission. In August 
1922 the Greeks were in a fortified position with their main 
body (the I and II Corps, total of 7 divisions) extended 
over 100 km. in a half circle about Afiun Karahissar. Far- 
ther to the north were 4 divisions in the III Corps on a 200 
km. front. The latter do not play any role so far as con- 
cerns the employment of the cavalry. Kemal Pasha had 
placed 9 divisions and 1 cavalry division in the front line 
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against the Greeks. He had retained 9 divisions and 4 cav- 
alry divisions far behind the front as a reserve. One cav- 
alry division and 3 divisions were east of the Sakaria, 6 di- 
visions on each side of the road Ak Schehir-Tschai, 3 cav- 
alry divisions 45 km. east of Ak Schehir: The famous leader 
and statesman, Kemal Pasha, knew well how to conduct the 
approach march under cover of darkness and with every 
modern means of deception. He purposed to annihilate the 
Greeks by a preponderance of force. The I, IV, and II 
Corps were assembled from south and southwest of Afiun 
Karahissar for an attack northwards. West of this the 
Fachreddin Cavalry Corps was assembled for the break- 
through. The cavalry corps succeeded during the night in 
hitting upon a poorly guarded section of the Greek front 
and breaking through. By evening of the day of attack 
they were fighting in 3 directions astride the road Afiun 
Karahissar—Uschak. Retreat was inevitable for the Greeks. 
The cavalry corps succeeded in getting behind the withdraw- 
ing group of General Trikupis and, together with the III. 
TV, and VI Corps, in capturing the greatest part of his 
forces. But it is to be noted especially that the Turkish 
leader was not content with this victory, but on September 
2d, he sent the cavalry corps on a ruthless pursuit which 
attained Smyrna (300 km. west of Afiun Karahissar) early 
on the 9th; i.e., in each of the 6 days of pursuit a 50 km. 
march was made. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that army cavalry can 
contribute effectively toward a decisive success only if it is 
introduced in, the center of the battle in complete coopera- 
tion with the infantry. This cooperation must nct involve 
close contact. If the size of the cavalry force permits, it 
must be directed toward the enemy’s flank and rear. The 
cavalry must gain an essential influence on the combat of 
the enemy main forces either to capture them or help cause 
their withdrawal before our own forces. An open enemy 
flank is not always necessary for success. The cavalry 
must be ready to exploit a breakthrough as well. If need 
be they must be helped in this by allotment of auxiliary arms 
such as heavy artillery. Lastly the cavalry may be able to 
engage in outflanking operations. 
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Thoughts on Military Leadership 

[“GEDANKEN UBER MILITARISCHES FUHRERTUM,” by Gen- 
eralleutnant F. v.Cochenhausen — ‘Wissen und Wehr, 
September 1932.] 


Translated by Major A. Vollmer 


In peace time the understanding of military leadership 
is neglected. The higher the rank of officers the less op- 
portunity there is for them to practice it. Criticism of the 
small scale maneuvers becomes their function. Of this is 
born skepticism, and this is not conducive to leadership. 

To be sure, participation in troop exercises trains lead- 
ers in time and space, estimate of terrain, influence of 
weather, and evaluation of information. But these are 
side issues. The reai difficulty of leadership lies in the fog 
of uncertainty and the pressure of responsibility rife in a 
real war situation. 

War games and terrain exercises offer more. They, 
furthermore, train on a larger scale. But these, as well, do 
not create a war-like situation. In them the chief element 
is logic. They do not afford in full measure the intangible 
elements which awaken in a leader’s soul under real war 
conditions. 

But it is just these elements which slumber in the sub- 
conscious of the true leader, and break forth as a “feu 
sacré” at the given moment to achieve success. It is signifi- 
cant that Napoleon, Clausewitz, and Moltke did not consider 
the practical schooling of leaders as the most important 
thing. They esteemed, above all, self culture from examples 
of the past. To them military history seemed the best 
source from which to learn military leadership, because, in 
the actions revealed thereby, one can discover the causes 
of success and failure. 

If one asks how much time an older officer can devote 
to such preparation for leadership in view of the demands 
on him of training, etc., the answer is: “not much.” Most 
of them are forced to prosecute their ‘“‘main efforts” in 
other fields—organization, supply, equipment, or training. 
No wonder that very many are exclusively occupied with 
those specialties to which their predilections dispose them, 
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and that in them the further development of the qualities 
constituting military leadership does not occur. 

In the increased refinement of functions in all branches 
of modern armies the danger is that effort towards compe- 
tency in the specialties becomes the only schooling, while 
the nurture of the qualities of leadership becomes secondary. 


ordinate leaders anyway ; they need only carry out the orders 
of the generals, and this everyone who is properly trained 
is able to do. Such doctrines, even maintained in profes- 
sional literature, show how far specialization has taken us 
from the essential nature of war. The specialist tends to 
glorify his own domain and to slight that with which he 
does not feel himself conversant. If one has been specially 
occupied with personalities he will assert that the character 
of leaders is most important. If one feels at home in troop 
service one will declare, with Frederick the Great, that one 
must be in love with “details,” as this is the first step toward 
victory. Others find in the political aspect the conjurers 
stone with which the simpler functions of the military pro- 
fession can be mastered. Again others find in Industry 
the maxim that “organization is everything.” Lastly the 
armament technicians see a Future Warfare in which their 
favorite weapon is the center of things, with everything de- 
pendent on it. 

Closely examined, these are all purely lay conceptions. 
They are devilishly like modern journalism which permits 
itself to judge in every domain, though the writer be ever 
so foreign to it. Now these conceptions would be of no im- 
portance if they were not sometimes put forth by older ex- 
perienced officers who speak with a certain authority. In- 
experienced military youth is easily misled thereby. It 
takes superficial estimate for deep wisdom. Inasmuch as 
it has no certain judgement of its own, it becomes capti- 
vated by a certain originality, not noticing that this has 
nothing of logic or experience within it. Thus it becomes 
used to “jumping at conclusions” and seeking effects, in- 
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Thereby such views appear as: “War itself produces its : 

leaders,” when in fact a modern war “starts off with a 

bang” and leaves no time for this. Or, it is asserted that : 

mechanization permits no freedom of choice to the sub- 
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stead of looking at matters sanely and practically as they 
really are. It arrives at judgements concerning military 
events prematurely and cavalierly, without mastering the 
subject matter. It snaps up hither and yon in the litera- 
ture a spirited bon-mot with which to bring devasting judge- 
ment on a leader of the past. The latter, were he still in the 
flesh would answer with a pitying smile: “Young man, it 
was unfortunately not as simple and easy as you seem tv 
think.”’ One must guard the young from such superficial 
thinking when marshalling the military leaders before them, 
showing them, meantime, what excessively difficult situations 
they would have to deal with in real warfare. 

Clausewitz in his apt way calls the activity of the mili- 
tary leader “a continuous strife with the unexpected.” 
Clear vision must serve him to find the best way in the dark- 
ness; his inward resolution must force him at the right 
moment to take this way. How to gain this vision? Moltke 
answers: “It is obvious that theoretical knowledge does 
not suffice for this. Rather the qualities of spirit and charac- 
ter are here essential. They must be manifested practical- 
ly and professionally, guided by experience, be it from mili- 
tary history, or life itself.” 

Thus success it not to the pure theorist, nor to the 
eminently practical. A synthesis of knowledge, spirit, and 
character is indispensable. We know that catastrophe has 
resulted for many a leader in the past who became preoc- 
cupied with certain ideas and theories of military science 
and tried to apply them. Instead of recognizing the facts, 
he constructed a picture of the enemy situation to which 
his theory could apply. There comes to mind the Prussian 
leaders at Jena who gazed transfixed at the passes of the 
Thuringer Woods in their front, expecting to crush the 
emerging foe by the old echelon attack of Frederick. Then, 
when Napoleon encircled their left flank, they knew not 
what to do. Mack at Ulm got into a similar situation be- 
cause he believed his position to be impregnable, and did 
not believe any of the reports which showed that his left 
flank was threatened. Again, in November 1914 it was 
difficult for us to become reconciled to defense on the West 
front, as defense, in our peace time training, had been but 
a stepchild. 
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The practical value of the study of military science does 
not lie in devising successful theories. It is found in an- 
other direction. Clausewitz expresses it as follows: “Who- 
ever wishes to function in war must not bring anything 
thereto from books except the culture of the spirit. If he 
brings ready-made ideas not sired by the exigencies of the 
moment and born of his own flesh and blood, then the flood 
of events will wreck the structure before it is completed.” 
This culture of the spirit which we create from the study 
of strategy and tactics sharpens our perceptions, regulates 
our judgement, and enriches our resourcefulness. Thus we 
see that military knowledge is of use not only in collecting 
experiences but in freeing the spirit and making it elastic. 
“Tf I f I rest I rust” is a precept which every leader who is’ 
getting ‘old can well take unto himself. “/ 


But it is not to be denied that as men grow older, though 
they gain in spirit, sense, and insight, they lose some in dar- 
ing. Only the stronger natures retain the will to do when 
things are uncertain. Age leads to the line of least resis- 
tance. Men like Blucher and the older Moltke are astonish- 
ing in that they preserve their audaciousness into old age. 
“This boldness” says Clausewitz, “does not consist in doing 
violence to the I laws of probability, but rather, at the moment 
for "_ decision, . in the energetic support of the conclusions 
brought about, in a flash and but half conciously, by the 
creative genius and sense of judgement.” He concludes: 


“A boldness dominated by the spirit is the stamp of the 
hero.” 


If one looks back upon the history of the Prusso- 
German Armies of the last 130 years one sees that this pic- 
ture of the ideal military leader was not always recognized 
as the desideratum. Scharnhorst had to fight for its recog- 
nition against the old Prussian leaders who were enamored 
of objective schemes. The same coterie discredited Gnei- 
senau, and long prevented Clausewitz’ re-entry into the 
Prussian army on the ground of his Russian service. In 
these personal difficulties were expressed two diametrically 
opposite worlds of ideas—the old one, objective, fixed, exact, 
formal, and the new one of the spirit. The new was suffer- 
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ed to function now and then because it brought victories, 
but the point was to get rid of it as soon as might be. 

And in fact, after the Second Peace of Paris the old 
regime was again in the saddle. In 1816 Gneisenau was 
forced to retire, in 1819 Boyen and Gralman disappeared. 
In 1820 Clausewitz was shelved. There followed a period 
of super-refinement of formal exercises. The fresh expe- 
riences of the War for Independence were forgotten. Tha 
guiding personalities had neither spirit nor audacity. In 
this time it was due solely to Clausewitz that the new spirit 
was still smoldering. Though he was defamed as an “arm 
chair scholar” by the self-styled field soldiers, yet through- 
out his thinking and appreciation he was more soldier and 
leader than they. His work became a legacy for those young 
officers who were thirsting in the desert of formality. The 
General Staff trips of the 50’s show how the younger gener- 
ation—inspired by Scharnhorst’s ideas, Gneisenau’s deeds, 
and Clausewitz’ teachings—was endeavoring to raise mili- 
tary leadership to a higher standard. 

To reach this goal they were aided by Moltke, in whom 
we see the type of inspired military leader. This highly 
cultured man, who according to v.Schlieffen lacked but the 
title of scientist, by his example gave the lie to the old regime 
who contended that occupation with books destroyed an 
officer’s specific soldierly qualities and made him unsuited 
as a practical leader of troops. Because “back of his fine 
philosophical calm, back of his learned composure there 
burned the fire of an obdurate will to victory, a fierce urge 
forward, a pitiless striving to destroy the foe” (von Schlief- 
fen). It is to the credit of Emperor William I that he not 
only gave Moltke a free hand in the creation of a General 
Staff but a decisive influence on the appointment of the 
highest commanders. The Emperor believed that only one 
who himself possessed the essential attributes of leadership 
was suited to detect these in others. The consequent Ger- 
man leadership of the war for consolidation was of a higher 
type than has ever since been attained. Nor do such ex- 
ceptions as Bonin and Steinmetz alter the matter. 

The 70’s and 80’s of the last century represent a step 
backward due to the disappearance from the scene of the 
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outstanding influential figures. The earlier solidarity was 
lost. We do not go into the causes here. Suffice it to say 
that the World War found in the high military posts indi- 
viduals of quite divers military qualifications. There were 
those of extensive education and ripe experience, and others 
who lacked the proper training, or who had become special- 
ists and had had no opportunity to acquire the requisite 
qualities of leadership. This fact together with the ten- 
dency to call inactive and ineffective higher officers from 
retirement made the influence of the General Staff predom- 
inant. The results were not happy. 

It became apparent that the conception of military 
leadership born after the War for Independence had again 
gained ground. Individuals who had secured reputation 
and respect before the World War were not entrusted with 
commands commensurate with their capabilities. One can 
cite Goltz and Gallwitz. The General Staff under Schlief- 
fen’s leadership had become a laboratory of truly inspired 
leadership, but his influence on the training of the higher 
officers had been meager. He had later taken things into 
his own hands when the higher commanders had shown 
themselves incapable of the difficult problems. Thereby 
he had damaged the authority and morale of this group. 

The earmark of the untrained leader is that he is super- 
ficial and amateur in judgement. If this is not uncovered 
in a critique, its bad effects do, nevertheless, show up. For 
things are different in war when thousands of lives and his 
own reputation are at stake. He then constantly seeks 
counsel from his Chief of Staff. He feels himself uncertain 
because he lacks systematic training. His practical ex- 
perience does not suffice to solve his problems. He becomes 
entirely dependent on his Chief of Staff. Though he may 
have admirable personal qualities his subordinates lose faith 
inhim. For this faith is maintained only by active coopera- 
tion. He becomes merely a figurehead. Even though he 
is active and his staff cooperates admirably, yet there is lack- 
ing the ripe judgement born of study, and experience with 
troops, in life and in war. Only when this element is pres- 
ent does the leadership become as promising as human 
capacity can make it. 
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There are also leaders who cannot “see the woods for 
the trees.” They go into minutiae to such an extent that 
perspective is lost. Luckily there are few of these, usually 
from the General Staff. They make of their staffs pure 
executing agencies. They kill initiative and the joy of 
creative work in their subordinates. 

The higher leader must be conversant with general staff 
and troop service. He must be reserved but insist that 
everything of importance be brought to his notice. Such 
a man will command the respect of his entire staff. His 
orders will be carried out. This situation was found in the 
relationship of Hindenburg and Ludendorff. It was not 
military tact alone which caused the latter to submit all 
weighty matters in digested form to the commander. He 
did so because this was necessary in order that Hindenburg’s 
high authority might be enlisted for its execution. 

There has probably never been a leader who did not 
have a certain amount of ambition. One had more, the other 
less. For the mercenary of the middle ages it was, next to 
money, the mainspring of his actions. With the leaders of 
the national armies this motive has been submerged by that 
of “service in great things.” They are actuated in the first 
instance by patriotism, and concern for posterity. This 
spirit, rife in the Prusso-German officers’ corps since the 
War for Independence, makes any show of personal ambi- 
tion unwelcome. It may still be forgiven if coupled with 
actual ability. 

But if the possessor seeks to substitute other qualities 
for capabilities in order to advance himself he commands 
little respect. And the service is very keen in distinguish- 
ing these attributes. Thus a leader of meager capacity and 
great ambition soon creates an atmosphere about him of 
dissatisfaction and discontent, which destroys ardent co- 
operation in his subordinates. 

There are, to be sure, leaders who are personally cap- 
able but who do not understand how to instil in others a love 
of work. Such skeptical natures may set the highest stand- 
ards for themselves, but they are eternally doubtful wheth- 
er their orders will be carried out or whether their sub- 
ordinates have any abilities. Their pernicious efforts to 
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keep everything under personal control kills their aides 
most valuable quality, initiative. 

To dispense approval or dissaproval is very difficult. 
Only he is capable of this who is thoroughly grounded in 
the subject matter and who openly expresses his opinion 
without self conciousness. Many leaders do not praise at 
all because they wish to veil their inability to differentiate 
behind an austere mask. Others praise everything to make 
themselves beloved. Then they are not taken seriously by 
their subordinates. A subordinate of sterling worth does 
his work without praise. But his effectiveness is increased 
if his efforts are appreciated. Leaders who combine great 
abilities with human qualities cast an ‘inspiring aura about 
them. 


Though we have so far tried to picture the ideal modern 
military leader this will become clearer when we show how 
he works in the field. The chief error of premature and lay 
critics is that they have no clear picture of this work. For 
example they repeat the now trite phrase: “If the younger 
Moltke had made the right wing stronger on the West front 
in 1914, as Schlieffen proposed, we wou!d have won the War.” 
They show thereby that they have never read what the older 
Moltke thought about field operations in war: “The material 
and moral consequences of every great battle are so exten- 
sive that they create a different situation, a new basis of 
departure. No operations plan can extend safely beyond 
the first contact with the main forces of the enemy. Only 
the layman believes that an original plan conceived in all 
its details can be pursued throughout the course of a cam- 
paign. It is rather a matter of perceiving and dealing with 
special cases in the fog of uncertainty of the situation, to 
evaluate the known correctly, to estimate the unknown, to 
come to a decision quickly, and then to execute energetically 
and with certainty.” 

Thus the leader is continually confronted with new 
situations each of which require a new judgement. In the 
complex of conflicting impressions he must find the solution 
pertinent to the situation. The only fixed element in this 
play of forces is his own will power. In the first instance 
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this must be directed by the mission given him. Often he 
will not have to decide how this can best be attained but 
whether the situation does not demand that it be given up 
altogether. If so there results a serious battle with his 
conscience, for he must know that his superior had carefully 
considered the matter before giving him the mission, and, 
if it now be abandoned, it may bring into question the suc- 
cess of the general operations. The only leader who will 
find the correct solution in such a case is one who has been 
so trained in strategy that he can think in terms of the 
general operations. Constantine von Alvensleben would 
never have arrived at the famous decision to attack the 
superior enemy on 16 August 1870 if he had not been able 
to create for himself a picture of the general operations. 
Therein we see the wisdom of Schlieffen’s policy of making 
strategy the main subject in training. After his time the 
general staff officers were required to go more extensively 
into tactics. Several competent critics of the World War 
assert—perhaps not entirely unjustly—that this change was 
on the whole a disadvantage. 

As already mentioned, in the estimate of difficult situa- 
tions the personal will is the only support in a medley of 
conflicting evaluations. Therefore, strength of will has 
been particularly well developed in great leaders. As Moltke 
has said: “Persons who possess strong, profound and hidden 
emotions, who are not easily but deeply moved, are best 
suited to cope with the mountains of war’s difficulties.” 

The leader creates this will from his own self assurance, 
and the consciousness of the morale of his troops and the 
adequacy of his material factors. Properly to evaluate these 
is very difficult. National and individual over-confidence 
Jead to great error. Today the idea that a professional army 
is superior to the militia of an opponent has assumed such 
fantastic importance in some minds that they have lost all 
sense of balance. To be sure an army trained during u 
long period of service, according to the most moderns 
principles and adequately equipped with modern armament, 
etc., has an undoubted combat advantage over an army of 
short service. But there is a limit to the physical and morai 
capacity of human beings, and it is possible to train militia 
in a relatively short time to operate machine guns and rapid 
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fire guns. The tactical conditions have become quite 
different than they were at Narwa where the famous shock 
group of 6000 men of Karl XII broke through and dispersed 
a ten times superior foe. Even Frederick the Great had the | 
opinion that one had better avoid combat with an enemy of 
twice one’s strength. Superiority in training is a factor of 
limited effect which constantly diminishes in value in the 
course of a campaign. No exaggerated importance should 
be attached to this factor. 

The personal influence of the leader on officers and men 
is quite another matter. When the old Blucher galloped 
along the march column crying “Forward my children” both 
officers and men were inspired and gave their uttermost. 
In 1796 in Italy Napoleon knew how to stimulate his poorly 
nourished and demoralized army to the utmost efforts and 
unprecedented attainments. Successes in combat assure a 
faith in the leader which defeats do not impair. In peace 
time officers and men require a varied spiritual diet if the 
leader is to win their confidence. Artificial means such as 
fiery emotional speeches are lost on the German soldier; on 
the contrary, outward impassiveness impresses them if the 
“feu sacré” burns within. As Marshal von der Goltz says, 
such an attitude “often has the greatest moral effect.” They 
are furthermore impressed by the interest of the leader in 
their own needs, and by a natural sympathetic attitude. 
There is naught of currying favor in this. Only the leader 
who knows how to maintain reserve is respected by the men. 
Moreover the officer will only respect him if he knows that 
the leader has the interests of the army at heart, that he 
works for it hard day after day, and that he brings under- 
standing to his job and pursues it fruitfully. Besides this 
he can demand a certain friendliness and well wishing— 
qualities possessed in such great measure by such per- 
sonalities as Blucher and the older Moltke. It is a mistake 
to suppose that one can gain the love of troops by making 
demands on them which are easy for them to satisfy. A 
personnel animated by an excellent spirit wishes to have 
high standards set for it. It loses in morale if it is not kept 
sufficiently occupied. 

In estimating a situation a leader must practice sanity 
and realism. This holds for the degree of credibility to be 
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accorded to separate reports. Cool and lucid natures will 
more easily form a true picture than the more lively fantasy 
loving characters. The latter are in danger of injecting 
their own desires so that the result is far from the actuality. 
A healthy optimism should so far possess the leader that 
he senses the moments unfavorable for the enemy. This 
must not go so far as to result in his counting on his opponent 
making improbable mistakes. However, the World War 
contains many examples in which a sane optimism served 
as a support in a difficult situation, and others in which in- 
complete and weak decisions resulted in over-estimating the 
enemy. Whoever wishes to arrive at a clear picture of the 
effect of optimism and pessimism needs but study the psy- 
chology of the leaders on both sides in the days of the battle 
of the Marne. 


Frederick the Great demanded of his generals that they 
“be active and indefatigible” and that they “free themselves 
of all laziness of body and mind.’” Clausewitz expressed the 
same thought in the words: “it depends whether all powers 
that are given to us be brought to bear in their highest de- 
gree.” By energy and speed the troop leader doubles his 
strength. Lost time is never to be regained. This fact 
hangs like a sword of Damocles over every responsible 
leader. Yet the conception of time is a variable. The deci- 
sion of a company commander precipitated into a fire fight 
must be made more quickly than that of an army commande: 
in an operation extending over several days. Therefore Fiel¢ 
Marshal von der Goltz was correct in his opinion before the 
World War that: “One must question the precept that quick 
decision is important for the soldier. In war there is always 
time to consider—more than in peace, and the frequent urge 
for quick decision is not only unnecessary but harmful be- 
cause it leads to superficiality.” There are enough examples 
in military history in which waiting brought a greater suc- 
cess than premature execution. One can compare Austerlitz 
with the battle in Lorraine in August 1914. Such awaiting 
has nothing in common with inactivity because its purpose 
is to strike the foe devastatingly. It does not surrender the 
advantage, for it is a tense activity, often a forerunner of 
success. 
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Finally one must not neglect to notice a particular type 
of activity which caused Wellington’s reputation in Spain. 
This is the use of all possible means to damage the enemy— 
a product of restless imagination, not concerned merely with 
attack and defense, but concerned with raids and the de- 
struction of the enemy’s rear lines. Thus the preponderant 
and well-trained French army wore themselves out against 
him. Hunger, climate and sickness damaged the French 
more than the Spanish-English bullets. Then—too weak for 
attack—the French withdrew to the strong Torres-Vedras 
position, more like a withdrawal from a lost battle. 


“If you are strong in spirit and are able to enforce 
your will in the moment of doubt and fear do you not 
then possess the highest, the kernal of the virtues of leader- 
ship ?” — so Clausewitz wrote to his friend Gneisenau. How 
often was this found to be true in the World War! Freedom 
from the will of the enemy:is not secured through the 
thoughts which come to the leader at the height of his 
problem, but by carrying through difficult situations, by in- 
jecting a decision which supplies solution where there has 
been but lack of counsel. One may think what one will con- 
cerning Falkenhayn’s leadership, yet no one can ever rob 
him of the credit of grasping the reins in a moment of plan- 
lessness, and resolutely throwing himself into the breach. 
I remember well that the subordinates breathed more easily. 
Thereupon everything was carried forward confidently. We 
know also that Joffre’s reputation does not rest on the deci- 
sion to envelop the German right wing. This decision was 
already indicated by the situation. His reputation rests on 
the fact that he managed at all to bring to a halt the with- 
drawal of the greatly demoralized French Army. This deci- 
sion was not born of deep strategic consideration but of the 
simple perception of a soldier (also shown by Blucher before 
the battle of Katzbach) that further withdrawal meant 
danger of dissolution. This example shows, moreover, how 
the morale of an army is affected by prolonged withdrawal. 
Whoever reads in the book: “Generals, peddlers, and 
soldiers” (Maxim Ziese—Frundsberg, Publishers) the dra- 
matic portrayal of events at the French high command when 
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the German attack of February 1916 reached close up to 
Verdun will learn of a true leader, he who prevented the. 
carrying out of the decision to evacuate the right bank of 
the Meuse. In this connection one thinks of the quiet, 
modest, almost unknown general von Moltke at noon on 
3 July 1866 at Imperial Headquarters. At this time there 
arose a clamor for withdrawal due to the absence of the 
Army of the Crown Prince. Moltke said to the King: “Your 
Majesty, there will be no withdrawal here!” At such 
moments is revealed a “godlike spark” in the true leader 
who forces the others to victory. 

When the leader has made a decision he has a feeling of 
relief, of renewed assurance. But soon new moments arrive 
which might cause him to vacillate. For example, a pre- 
supposition is not borne out by subsequent events. Then 
comes the harrowing moment of doubt—whether to stay 
with the decision or change it. A sober and practical leader 
will be averse to change, having constant regard for the 
troops and realizing that counter-order is almost always 
followed by disorder. Clausewitz gives a certain counsel 
for such moments: “One should always recall the general 
purpose with which one started.” Such reconsideration 
usually shows whether persistence or elasticity is required 
by the situation. Adherence to the decision is sometimes 
rewarded in peace time exercises with an “excellent solution” 
even if the premises have changed entirely in the meantime. 
This is dangerous because it fosters rigidity which has often 
been disastrous for leadership. Such rigidity arises usually 
from superficial worship of a catchword. Instead of clearly 
bringing to mind again the mission and situation, action is 
perhaps based on some earlier remark of a superior. So 
also the famous phrase: “When I do not know what to do 
I attack” is invoked by people who have never learned logic- 
ally to evaluate a.tactical situation. It is this that we honor 
the great leaders for, that they are able to adapt the decision 
to the constantly changing situation, while never losing sight 
of the goal. Napoleon’s great enveloping movements at Jena, 
Moltke’s gradual wheel towards the Belgian border before 
Sedan, Hindenburg’s new expedients daily at Tannenberg, 
all show how the elasticity of decision of these men con- 
quered their difficulties. 
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The foregoing thoughts make no claim to completeness. 
They purport merely to serve the purpose of characterizing 
true military leadership, and branding its false semblance as 
such. An officer whose perception thereof is sharpened 
hereby will know how to direct his further improvement. 
In him, moreover, a true understanding will arise of how 
exceedingly difficult has always been the problem of the 
military leader. Hence he will deal justly with the leader 
of the past and tell himself that it is easier to criticize 
than to surpass. 


Section 4 
BOOK REVIEWS 


CONTENTS 


Blin: Apercus sur la guerre de 1914-1918 


Bouvier: Les combats du Godat. Pages d’histoire de la 12e 
brigade (septembre-octobre 1914) 


Bywater: Strange intelligence. Memoirs of naval secret service.......... 
Castelli: Cinq journees au 8e corps 1914. Souvenirs de guerre.............. 


D’Amonville: Tradition et progres. Cavalerie d’hier, cavalerie 
d’aujour’d’hui, cavalerie de . . . demain! 


Fuller: Lectures on F.S.R. II. (Operations between 
mechanized forces) ........ 


Lippmann: The United States in world affairs 
March: The nation at war. 
Koeltz: Le G.Q.G. allemand et la bataille de la Marne 

Michel: Monthyon. Les 5 et 6 septembre 1914 a la 55e D.R................. 


Murray: Wings over Poland. The story of the 7th (Kosciusko) 
Squadron of the Polish air service, 1919, 1920, 1921 

Osterreich-Ungarns letzter krieg 1914-1918 

Phipps: The armies of the first French Republic and the rise of 
the Marshals of Napoleon |. Vol. III: The Armies in the 


west, 1793 to 1797, and the Armies in the south, 1792 to 
March 1796...... 


Blin, Colonel.—Apercus sur la guerre de 1914-1918. [Notes on the 
War, 1914-1918.] 1932........ M 9403-E4-D.44-C 


REVIEWED BY MAJOR R.C. SMITH 


A brief resumé of the events leading up to the War and a birdseye 
view of the operations. 

Of considerable value is the last part that gives in a dozen pages an 
outline of German and French organization in 1914 and the changes made 
in organization during the War. 


Bouvier, Henri.—Les combats du Godat. Pages d’histoire de la 12e 
brigade (septembre-octobre 1914). [The combat at ‘‘Godat.” 
Pages of history of the 12th Brigade (September-October 1914.)] 
1926........ M 9403-J.44:4 


ConrTENTS: Preface; Avant-propos; Arri3re-garde; La bataille du Godat; Guerre de siége; 
Un état-major de brigade: Le P.C.; Le général; L’état-Major. 


REVIEWED BY Major L.D. DAVIS 


Among the French troops which took part in the retreat to the Marne 
was the 12th Infantry Brigade. Then one day came orders to turn about 
and march north, and on the 13th of September, 1914, the 12th Brigade 
found itself crossing the Aisne-Marne Canal, not far northwest of Reims, 
in the vicinity of a collection of country buildings known locally as ‘“‘le 


On the left of the 12th Brigade was the 251st Infantry, of the 69th 
Division; on its right was the 11th Brigade, which with the 12th, consti- 
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tuted the 6th Division, forming the left of the III Army Corps, of the 
Fifth Army. 

The advance along this part of the front was stopped on the 138th of 
September by very heavy and accurate machine gun fire; repeated attempts 
to push on secured but small gains at great loss, and during the night of 
the. 13-14, the 12th Brigade fell back to the canal. In the following days 
much severe fighting took place; repulses of German attacks to secure 
the canal, and limited objective attacks by the French, in which the 12th 
Brigade took part. Then came a period when both sides gave their time 
to improving their dugouts, and the fight was mostly a matter of shelling. 
Finally, along by the end of October, some six weeks after the brigade had 
arrived at “le Godat,’’ even the shelling came only at longer intervals, 
and comparative quiet reigned. 

It was the mission of the 12th Brigade to hold the bridgehead at 
“le Godat,’’ and the author undertakes to describe the part played by 
the officers, more especially that of the brigade commander, General La- 
visse, an officer whom we learn was greatly loved and admired by all ranks 
of his command. There is no description of tactical operations, nothing is 
told of how the defensive fires were organized, of the organization of at- 
tacks or counterattacks. The author is writing of the operations of morale, 
battlefield leadership; he wishes to bring out that the officers carry a heavy 
load in the responsibilities that are theirs: it is his purpose to show that 
much of the success won there on the Aisne-Marne Canal by the valiant 
12th Brigade was due to the character and leadership qualities of its com- 
mander, General Lavisse. 

These pages from the history of the 12th Brigade show once more 
that infantry in which has been instilled high moral courage, the uncon- 
querable will not to give way, is neither a thing of the past nor of less 
importance on the battlefield. 


Bywater, Hector C. and Ferraby, H.C.—Strange intelligence. 
Memoirs of naval secret service. 1931 M 8204-C.73-E5-E 


CONTENTS: The hidden menace; The men who did the work; While Germany prepared 
for war; “Selling the dummy”; “The song of the sword’’—and howitzers; Hue and cry'; Why 
Jutland was indecisive; Some notable “scoops”; Probing dockyard secrets; ‘“Unriddling the 
sands”; Famous “spy” trials; Watching the hi h seas fleet; The men who heard the U-boats 
talk; Adventures in counter-es ionage; The lighter side of LD. work; Fighting the wreckers 
in America; Gambling on “the day”; False dawn; Index. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL J.S. PRATT 


“Strange Intelligence” appears to be a popular disclosure of certain 
phases of British naval intelligence operations prior to and during the 
World War. The book is interesting not only from the espionage angle, 
but also as an elucidative of some of the fundamental causes of the great 
conflict. British operations constitute, of course, the basic theme of the 
book, although many interesting and illuminating sidelights on German and 
Allied intrigues also are presented. 

The authors discuss the organization and development of the British 
pre-war naval espionage service in German territory and its continuance 
throughout the duration of the War. The details of espionage objectives 
and the general methods of obtaining authentic information of them are 
disclosed in a most interesting style. Like all publishable books on intelli- 
gence operations, the authors, having due regard for the health and hap- 
piness of interested parties, refrain from discussing many undercover 
operations that exerted a potent influence on world events. The book, 
however, gives one the impression that its authors know whereof they 
speak, and one has little difficulty in surmising that they played some 
active and important part in the drama of intelligence unfolded before 
the eyes of the reader. 

The book is most interesting and readable. The elucidation of events 
as they appear in the book, so far as it goes, seem to bear the stamp of 
authenticity. The well-known reputations of the authors as authorities 
on naval construction, tactics and strategy, tends to confirm this opinion. 
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“Strange Intelligence”’ will be of technical interest to all those inter- 
ested in espionage; it will be of general interest to the lay public. 


Castelli, General de.—Cinq journees au 8e corps 1914. Souvenirs de 
guerre. [Five days with the VIII Corps 1914. Memoirs of the War.] 
1930 M 9408-J.44:4 

CONTENTS: Préamble; Lever de rideau, 14 aoft 1914; Bataille perdue, 20 aofait; Bataille 


gagnée, 25 aofit; Décision grave, 19 septembre; Fermeture de la bréche sur les Hauts de Meuse, 
ler octobre; Croquis. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor W.H. WILBUR 


An account of the operations of the French VIII Corps from 9 August 
to 10 October 1914 with special emphasis on the events on August 14th 
and 20th, August 25th, September 19th and October 1st. The author 
commanded the VIII Corps during the period covered by the book, but 
was relieved of his command at the end of the period (October 10). The 
book leaves much to be desired in the matter of precise statements of 
orders and events and is lacking in satisfactory maps. It is apparently 
written as a justification, and is so written as to appear more to the casual 
civilian reader than the military student. 

The book contains incidental information that has a bearing on 
infantry capacity, in combat and on the march, as an indication of the 
extraordinary burden placed on that arm, viz: 


LOSSES IN OPEN WARFARE 


August 20—VIII Corps lost 8,000 men, the greatest losses in the following 
iments: 
56th Inf.—1,150 
85th Inf.—1,137 
95th Inf.—1,067 
134th Inf— 750) 


Casualties in one day—operation an attack 
followed by hasty withdrawal. 


See pp. 34, 35. 


September 25 


134th Inf.—1,300 casualties in one day—operation an attack 


and withdrawal after counterattack. 
See p. 52. 


This is an extraordinary example of march performance, in the case 
of the 15th Division which marched 45 miles in 40 hours (pp. 85-89). 


D’Amonville, Commandant.—Tradition et progres. Cavalerie d’hier, 


cavalerie d’aujour’d’hui, cavalerie de . . . demain! (Tradition and 
progress; cavalry of yesterday, today and 


REVIEWED BY MAJorR N.B. BRISCOE 


This pamphlet of 47 pages starts with the statement that “The cavalry 
is, without doubt, the arm which has drawn the greatest discussion since 
1914” and that at times “its maintenance among the arms of the modern 
army has been in doubt.” The necessity for surprise in warfare and the 
consequent need for highly mobile troops, either horses or mechanized, is 
recognized, and without engaging in the horse-motor debate, the author 
goes right down through history with accounts of the value of ‘‘dragoons.” 

He quotes an article (1902) of General Negrier, “In all epochs, com- 
manders have been forced to add to their cavalry troops less well mounted, 
but, however, capable of rapid displacement and capable of fighting as 
infantry. Our Dragoons are the result. On two occasions they were changed 
little by little into light cavalry, leaving the service for which they had 
been formed. However, this service has always been so necessary that all 
armies have been forced to reconstitute troops destined for that use.’ 
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History shows that: (a) The main reason for the existence of dragoons 
is to have a powerful mobile force principally to fight on foot; (b) In all 
times, the presence in the cavalry itself of strong mobile fire power has been 
indispensable. 

The derivation of ‘‘dragoon’”’ is explained thus: When this portable 
fire-power appeared first in Italy or Germany the word “‘tralure’’ (Italian) 
or “tragen” (German) meaning “to carry’? was applied to it, and from 
that came the French “dragon” (and our ‘‘dragoon’’). In every case the 
idea has been rapid manoeuvre mounted and combat afoot. 

Dated quotations show that somebody in 1523 resented ‘“‘arquebus 
men” in the cavalry, that in 1544 the ‘‘mounted arquebus men fought on 
foot,” that in 1555 the dragoons marched rapidly, dismounted, and in- 
trenched. Others are quoted and finally in 1689 the dragoons became part 
of the cavalry. At Entzheim the dragoons on foot took a wood, key to all 
the enemy position, and then mounted and charged with the cavalry. 

The author follows these citations of the dragoons through one com- 
mander who “wished they were less well mounted because they left too 
many men to guard the horses,’’ to the point where the dragoons were 
expected to fight both afoot and ahorse. He cites Turenne, Maurice of 
Saxony, Frederick II, their employment of cavalry. Frederick invented 
(or discovered) the charge at the gallop. He goes on to Napoleon and his 
employment, his plans for ‘‘a division of dragoons” for the invasion of 
England, each man to be selected for both fighting ability and horseman- 
ship _— the horses were to be procured in England—truly a “carried” 
cavalry. 

The list of operations of Napoleon’s cavalry includes all possibilities 
even to “inundating” parts of the country with cavalry—and “‘the last 
years of the Empire are characterized by a progressive adaptation of all the 
cavalry to all the cavalry missions,’ bringing the dragoon to be almost 
light cavalry, and the light cavalry adding fire power, as Napoleon’s Com- 
mentaries say, “‘All the cavalry should be furnished firearms, and should 
know how to manoeuvre on foot.” 

The period from Napoleon to the Franco-Prussian War was full of 
lessons for the French cavalry, none of which were absorbed. Balaklava 
showed that old cavalry formations were futile against the firepower of the 
period. The Civil War in the United States gave opportunity for a study 
of the latest test of tactics and firepower, but in 1870 the French cavalry 
(quotation from General Negrier) ‘‘showed nothing of its strategic role, 
nothing in the service of reconnaissance, nothing in the service of security, 
was poorly trained and useless in its tactical role,’’ though it had the latest 
model firearms. 

In 1900 Major Riffault wrote, ‘“‘The cavalry is the mobile stock of a 
gun and carriage of a cannon, however retaining, for occasion, a saber, 
piercing and sharp,” and thereby started an argument. afoot versus ahorse, 
that lasted until 1914—and the test. 

The first machine gun unit of the French army was organized in the 
cuiassiers, but the cavalry people who were convinced were few. And, in 
1914, the French cavalry reconnoitered well, used its cannon effectively— 
but met the firepower of cyclists and machine guns, and was woefully dis- 
appointed that the German cavalry would not fight it out with cold steel. 
Lucas had told them in 1902 that, “The cavalry spirit . . . consists in the 
air of enterprise, the need for action, in the art of the opportune employ- 
ment of means so that the action produced a complete effect.” 

When the Western Front became fixed, “theoretically, the hour of 
the cavalry had passed.’’ But “light groups” of cavalry, equipped like 
the ancient dragoons, served as infantry and many officers and noncoms 
went to other branches. A return to “cavalry” and “dragoons” resulted 
from that four year experience, only the latest model of dragoon is truly 
“carried,”’ being porté in a motor carrier, and we find the cavalry division 
including both horsed regiments and “dragoons portés.”’ 

The new characteristic of cavalry is “to see and to fight; combat on 
foot by fire is the normal method; The ‘power of fire’ is combined with 


Book Revieirs 


‘mobility and manoeuvre’; it is mechanical means which brings to the 
cavalry the supplemental force which is indispensable.” 
discussion of modern cavalry organization problems calls motors 
a siren which may destroy the discoverer if more is demanded than it can 
give. 

The firepower problem is simple; all cavalry armed with fire arms; 
dismounted cavalry fights as infantry; cavalry strong in attack and mighty 
in defence; machine guns, automatic guns, rifles, mortars, rifle grenades, 
hand grenades, light cannon, heavy machine guns. The great difference is 
the means of transport. 

Motors on wheels are discussed, with their limitation to passable roads. 
The motorcycle to be used in groups, like the cyclist troops, has not been 
the subject of tests but has the same limits as other motored wheeled 
vehicles. The automobile for “all terrains,” a wheels-in-front-tractors- 
behind can do many of the things the wheeled motors cannot do, but are 
still lacking in that “fluidity’’ possessed by the horse. The greater speed of 
the motors is only valuable in the rear areas, as the necessity to see, where 
out in front, reduces the motor speed to the speed of horses, and the seeing 
cannot be anywhere nearly as well done from the motor as from the horse. 
The objection to the horse is the small useful load and the problem of 
forage. The bicycle has the same objection as to load as the horse, the 
supply problem is less, and, though not so good across country, it gives a 
lot of “fluidity” on partially destroyed roads. The great objection to the 
eycle is that the rider is working all the time, not resting as the horseman 
or motor carried man does while travelling. 

The author sums up a discussion of the relative merits of these different 
means with the statement, “In brief, it is necessary to employ on cavalry 
missions all the armored vehicles—and exclusively those—which have a 
real aptitude for mobility and manoeuvre, which can accompany the 
cavalry on all the routes it must use, and which, in conjunction with it, 
are susceptible of engaging by surprize.” 

us we see a cavalry made up of cavalry, “fluid’’ on their horses; 
dragoons porté on motors, motorcycles or bicycles, with the maximum 
of machine guns and other accompanying weapons similarly transported; 
the cavalry and the dragoons operate accompanied and supported by ar- 
mored motor vehicles; the different services operate mostly by motor 
convoys. 

Under organization, ‘‘suppleness of manoeuvre and power of combat’’ 
are the objectives, and at present the cavalry division commander has 
300 automatic rifles, 112 machine guns, 43 cannons, 37-mm., 14 Stokes 
mortars, 36 guns, artillery, but he has also 6500 horses, 650 horse-drawn 
vehicles, 22-25 miles of motor vehicles, and with all this, the problem of 
moving it in convenient units, safe from air attack, with great decentrali- 
zation and at the same time power of rapid assembly. “It thus comes about 
that the tactician who has been the first to claim the extreme urgency of 2 
great number of motors in order to transport ever faster the means of fire 
ever more powerful, is the first to draw the attention of the organizer to 
the necessity not to diminish the elements of security, even though these 
elements be very antique, even though it be necessary to retain a great 
number of horses, as these alone possess that fluidity necessary for building 
the network of security by information.” And who is better equipped or 
better trained for surrounding this mass of motors with the reconnaissance 
necessary to attain “the time needed td make its dispositions.” 

A caution to instructors to be on their toes, to the cavalry not to 
live up to the accusation that “the cavalry, having proclaimed its superiority, 
sleeps carelessly and dreams,” that the horse changes little in a generation 
while the motor changes ceaselessly, not to be carried into “malformation” 
of units by enthusiasm, and that “cavalry” and “dragoons” are inter- 
dependent. 

Thus the cavalry of 1930 is the alliance of the horse and the machine, 
and it appears more than ever to be the specific arm for “covering,” it has 
the means of reconnaissance, and it can operate by surprise at the sensitive 
point of the field of battle, and always carries the power for a decisive blow. 
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Fuller, Colonel J.F.C.—Lectures on F.S.R. I11. (Operations between 
mechanized forces.) 1932 M 506-A4.42 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL H.M. GRONINGER 


The purpose of this book is to jog the minds of thinking soldiers. It 
accomplishes that purpose. 

The author, who is exceptionally well qualified to write on the subject 
of mechanized forces, has given his mind an excursion into the field of the 
possible, avoiding the field of the fanciful. He has attempted to show what 
may happen not what will happen. 

The reading of this book will act as a mental cathartic to any one 
inclined to be dogmatic. 


Lippmann, Walter.—The United States in world affairs. An ac- 
count of American foreign relations 1931. 1932 827.73 (A) 
CONTENTS: Introduction; The economic depression: The evolution of American opinion 
prior to December 1916; The doctrine of self-containment: The seventy-first Con: ; The 
deepening depression in the first half of 1931; A generalized view of the effects of the depres- 
sion; Conditions in Latin America; Attempts at economic stabilization; Critical developments 
in Central Conditions | up to the moratorium; A from reparations; The 
British crisis; The American crisis of October, 1931; The Hoover val conversations; Col- 


laboration with Europe: Armaments and the League; The Manchurian affair; Epilogue; 
Selected bibliography; Appendices; Index; Maps. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL W.C. MCCHORD 


The following statements, taken from the introduction, give some 
information as to the purpose and scope of the work. 

“This is the first volume of a series, which the Council on Foreign 
Relations proposes to publish annually, giving an account of American 
foreign relations during the preceding year, . . . It is the hope of the 
Council that an annual history prepared almost contemporanously 
with events, and published while their influence is still active, may in 
some measure help to orient the public judgment.” 

The period covered is generally from the convening of Congress in 
December, 1930, to the convening of Congress in December, 1931. 

The work is devoted largely to economics and finance of a national 
and international character. Two of the fifteen chapters are, however, 
devoted, one to the subject of ‘‘Collaboration with Europe: Armaments 
and the League” and one to “The Manchurian Affair.” 

In a detailed manner the following subjects are discussed: the de- 
pression and its results; effects of the doctrine of ‘‘Self-Containment” as 
attributed to the Seventy-second Congress; the financial and commercial 
situations of several foreign countries; the Moratorium; and reparations. 
The various utterances and messages of the President and others on these 
subjects are fully presented in these discussions. The chapter ‘‘Collabora- 
tion with Europe: Armaments and the League” is devoted largely to sus- 
taining or proving that the American government, supported by an influen- 
tial part of American opinion, eventually has and is more and more pursuing 
a wong dl of collaboration with the League of Nations, a policy which here- 
tofore had been regarded as objectionable to the American people. 

The chapter on “The Manchurian Affair” outlines the actions of the 
League of Nations and that of the United States during the latter part 
of 1931 on the subject of the activities of Japan in Manchuria and the 
resulting protests by China. 

The book contains an extensive bibliography and a detailed index. 
Some sixty pages of the three-hundred and seventy-five included in the 
volume are devoted to appendices. These appendices include: a “Chron- 
ology of Important Events Affecting American Foreign Relations 1931”; 
the texts of several messages and statements by the President and Secre- 
tary of State on the subject of foreign relations; “Indices of production in 
important countries’; price movements; security price movements; and 
a table showing the value and a comparison of the value of exports from 
the United States for the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. 
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The work is believed to be highly authentic. The amount of data 
contained makes it valuable as a reference or source of information on the 
subjects covered. It will be of interest to an officer especially interested in 
the negotiations pertaining to the foreign affairs of the United States. 


March, General Peyton C.—The nation at war. 1932...M 9403-E4-C.73 


ConrTENTS: Preface; The United States Army when we entered the war; Grand strategy 
of the Central Powers, and the military situation, April 6, 1917; My appointment as Chief of 
Staff of the army; Reorganizing the War Department; Why General Wood did not go to France; 
The great Mh Fe saga; The Siberian Expedition; The Archangel Expedition; The Western 
Front and Mr. Lloyd George; Industrial mobilization; Industrial demobilization; Goethals and 
the supply system; The air service; Welfare organizations and their relation to the military 
establishment; Censorship vs. publicity as a military asset; The draft law; The A.E.F. from 
the War Department records; General Bliss and the Supreme War Council at Versailles; 
Demobilizing the army; Reorgani7ing the army after the War; Congress and the War Depart- 
ment; President Wilson as a War Commander-in-Chief; Newton D. Baker— Secretary of War; 


Index. 
REVIEWED BY MaJor P. HAYES 


In this book the reader will find an account of what was done by the 
War Department in the war with the Central Powers. One will find also 
an intimate discussion of several incidents during that period which at 
the time caused considerable comment, such as ‘‘Why General Wood did 
not go to France,” ‘“The Archangel Expedition,” etc. While the book is 
written in a personal vein and represents the personal account of the war 
time Chief of Staff, still it can be considered as authoritative from the 
very fact of the position occupied by the author and the records made 
available to him. The author did not quote from memory, but from the 
files of the War Department to which he had access. The author has at- 
tempted to give a “‘meticulously accurate’”’ statement of what took place. 

Throughout the book there is a personal expression, entirely in keeping 
with the characteristics of the author. To many readers this personal 
viewpoint or touch will appear to be over emphasized to the detriment of 
the result hoped to be obtained by the author. 

The book is well written, forceful, and gives information of utmost 
interest; certain information which is “brought to light” for the first time. 

The “table of contents” gives a very clear picture as to the scope and 
contents of the work. 

This book furnishes a source for a background of a study as to the 
part taken by the American Expeditionary Force in the War. While the 
information in it will not have direct application to the G-2 and G-4 Sec- 
tions, still it affords material which can be used in the G-2 Section in its 
World War Historical studies and in the G-4 Section for a background as 
to the broad subject of Supply. It may be used also in the study dealing 
with War Plans. 


Koeltz, Lieutenant-Colonel L.—Le G.Q.G. allemand et la bataille 
de la Marne. [German General Headquarters at the battle of the 
Marne.] 1981................... M 9403-J.44:4N5 


ContTENTs: Avant-propos; Vers la bataille (30 aofit-5 septembre); La bataille (6-9 septem- 
bre); La retraite (10-14 septembre); Considérations sur la conduite des opérations par le Haut 
Commandement allemand. [The morrow of victory; Von Moltke turns his marching wing 
toward the south (30 August); Von Moltke aims at a decision between Meuse and Aisne against 
the French center (31 August); Von Moltke strengthens his attack against the French center 
(1 September); He decides to push the French toward the southeast by cutting them off from 
Paris (2 September); March of the German right and center toward the Marne (3 September); 
Breakdown of the plan for a general push against the French armies, Von Moltke substitutes 
his former maneuver against the French center (4 September); Inconsistency and lack of 
supreme command (5 September); The curtain is torn asunder (6 September); Heavy fight- 
ing by German armies. Complete incapacity of the High Command (7 September); Forebodings 
of defeat (8 September); Defeat (9 September); The retreat of Von Bulow and Von Kluck 
(10 September); Von Moltke withdraws his center to avoid a catastrophe (11 September); 
Von Moltke coordinates the withdrawal of his armies (12-13 September); Epilog of the battles 
(14 _ General Von Moltke; Von Moltke’s Staff; The army commanders; Fault 
or fate. 


REVIEWED BY MAJor R.C. SMITH 


Colonel Koeltz has presented in this book a keen analysis of the German 
GHQ during the days leading up to and during the battle of the Marne. 
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The work is fully supported by citations from sources, and an annex gives 
many of the most interesting documents. 
Of course the author is a Frenchman and the analysis may be tinted 
7 by that fact, but it is written in detached and impartial vein. 
e book is recommended to any student of the battle of the Marne, 
to any one studying the conduct of large forces in campaign, and to stu- 
dents of the psychology of leadership. 


Michel, Commandante René.—Monthyon. Les 5 et 6 septembre 
1914 a la 55e D.R. [Monthyon, 5-6 September 1914 and the 55th 
D.R.] 1931 M 9403-J.44:4 


ConTENTS: Introduction; A l’aube d’un jour de bataille; La VIe armée se déploie pour 
la bataille de l’'Oureq; La rencontre; La reconnaissance offensive allemande; La 110e brigade 
cherche a s bony pope de Monthyon; Le IVe corps de reserve allemand dans ia bataille autour 
de Monthyon; situation devant Monthyon a 17 heures; Reprise de l’attaque de Monthyon; 
La retraite allemande; La nuit du 5 au 6 septembre du cété francais; od ge vers l’Ourcq; 
L’evenement de Varreddes; Intervention de la IIIe division allemande; La 55e division de 


réserve s'immole sur le plateau de Barcy; Enseignements; Sources consultées; Tables des cro- 
quis. [Dawn of the day of battle; The VI Army develops for the Battle of the Ourcq; The 
meeting; The German reconnaissance in force; Attempt of the 110th Brigade to capture Mon- 
thyon; The IV Reserve Corps (German) in the battle around Monthyon; The situation before 
Monthyon at 5:00 PM, 5 September; Renewal of the attack on Monthyon; The German 
retreat; The night of 5-6 September on the French side; The pursuit towards the Ourcq; The 
issue at Varreddes; The intervention of the 3d Division (German); The 55th Reserve Division 
sacrifices itself on the Barcy plateau; A critique.] 


REVIEWED BY Major C.H. CUNNINGHAM 


In the introduction, the opinion is expressed that the training of 
officers is devoted too exclusively to the study of the different phases of 
offensive and defensive battle with an enemy in position or acting in a 
known direction. While this is a necessary element of military training, 
true military preparedness must insure the training of available military 
forces for combat during the opening phases of a future war. During these 
initial stages, when warfare of movement prevails, meeting engagements 
will occur where the enemy appears suddenly on unexpected terrain or 
from an unexpected direction. The study of this phase of the Great War 
is therefore an invaluable source of lessons on which to base future training. 

The author’s monograph presents in great detail a description of the 
action of the 55th Reserve Division on 5 and 6 September 1914, the units 
adjacent thereto and the elements of the German forces opposed thereto, 
including accurate descriptions of terrain and a candidly striking exposé 
of conditions of morale, command, and troop leading on both sides. 

The action of this reserve division is cited as more important as a 
source of useful lessons because of its resemblance in recruitment to the 
majority of larger units which would be placed initially in the first line in 
event of future war. The interest of the author and his knowledge of his 
subject are all the more credible from the fact that the monograph is dedi- 
cated to his father, commander of an advance guard company of the 55th 
Reserve Division, who was killed in action within a few minutes after the 
surprise by the Germans on 5 September. 

““Monthyon,” 5 September and ‘“‘Varreddes,” 6 September, as fought 
by the 55th Reserve Division, are episodes of the Battle of the Ourcq, the 
opening phase on the extreme western flank of the Battle of the Marne, 
5-9 September 1914. On 5 September, the Sixth Army (Maunoury), which 
was in defensive position about 20 kilometers northeast of Paris yt 
that city, began its development to the east in compliance with Gener 
Joffre’s famous general operations order No. 6, preparatory to attacking in 
conjunction with the English and Fifth French Armies on 6 September. In 
compliance with the provisions of this order (dated 10:00 PM, 4 September) 
and of operations order No. 26, Sixth Army (dated 12:00 midnight, 4-5 Sep- 
tember) the 55th Reserve Division (element of the 5th Group of Reserve 
Divisions [De Lamaze]) was ordered to march to the east at 6:00 AM, 5 
September in order to clear its area for the passage of elements of the VII 
Corps on its left. No echelon of command, according to the orders as issued, 
had any expectations of meeting the Germans on 5 September; the opera- 
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tions for that day were planned as a development to the east, jeer 
to an attack on the 6th on the flank and rear of von Kluck’s First Army. 

The information of the enemy was fairly accurate except that the 
presence of the IV German Reserve Corps (which bivouacked for the 
night 4-5 September in the vicinity of Nanteiul-le-Handouin and marched 
early on 5 September some 8 kilometers nearer the Marne with the gen- 
eral mission of protecting the right flank of the First German Army north of 
the Marne) had not been discovered. The single French plane dispatched 
over this area on the morning of 5 September was shot down by the Ger- 
mans at Varreddes, but its failure to return did not cause any special 
or further reconnaissance on the part of the French. 

The 55th Reserve Division was near the right (south) flank of the Sixth 
Army disposition of forces. On its right were a Moroccan Brigade of Chas- 
seurs and a cavalry brigade. The 56th Reserve Division was on its left 
(north), and echeloned slightly in advance, then the VII Corps (63rd and 
14th Divisions) echeloned to the rear. The 55th Reserve Division marched 
an hour and a half late, notwithstanding the fact that division orders were 
issued within one hour, and brigade orders within 20 minutes after re- 
ceipt of orders. The march objective was changed by army orders after 
the march had started. The 55th Reserve Division, the Moroccan Brigade 
on its right and elements of the 56th Reserve Division on its left were sur- 
prised by the German IV Reserve Corps, whose presence in their front 
was not even suspected. The German IV Reserve Corps (von Gronau,) 
informed by its cavalry of approach of French columns from the west 
had promptly conducted a reconnaissance in force by attacking in a gen- 
eral direction which brought it against these French units, between which 
the engagement on 5 September,—Monthyon—was fought. Aided b 
terrain, and consequent direction of German offensive blows, the 55t 
Reserve Division held at the end of the day about the line of its advance 
elements when surprised; the units on both right and left were driven 


The IV Reserve Corps (German), having gained the information it 
needed, retired after dark, although no information reached von Kluck 
until midnight, 4-5 September, and only then through a telephone mes- 
sage from a staff officer of the II Corps, informing one of von Kluck’s 
staff that the IV Reserve Corps had attacked superior forces on the 5th 
near Monthyon and was retiring. The II Corps was immediately put in 
motion northward to support the IV Reserve Corps, the leading elements 
of the 3d Division arriving at Varreddes, on the left of the IV Reserve 
Corps, about 9:00 AM. 

The French did not maintain pressure during the night, conducted 
too little reconnaissance even to discover the intentions of the Germans, 
and advanced late and slowly on the morning of the 6th in pursuit of the - 
Germans who had disappeared from their immediate front. The approach 
of the elements of the 3rd Division from the south was reported by army 
aviation. The 55th Reserve Division was turned southeast against Var- 
reddes and was heavily engaged all afternoon, suffering heavy losses in 
its repeated attempts to advaice across flat open terrain, and succeeding 
only in fixing the left flank or hinge of the German First Army. The losses 
in one brigade for the two days’ operations amounted to about 333%. 
Supplies had been exhausted. The division was withdrawn after dark on 
the 6th, and replaced by the 45th Algerian Division. 

The author’s description of these operations is excellently presented. 
His critique is highly instructive. 

(a) Great emphasis is placed on the factor “time” in warfare of move- 
ment. Higher echelons cannot expect the regiments and battalions which 
finally execute their orders to accomplish miracles in order that the plan 
of operation may be realized. General Joffre spent the entire day on 4 
September checking on details to see if resumption of the offensive was 

ssible, including visits to army commanders, and especially the secur- 
ing of British cooperation. His order, issued at 10:00 PM, had to pass through 
four echelons of command to reach regiments, some of which actuajly 
moved at daylight on the following morning, while other units were late. 
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The results of such races against time are incomplete orders, improper 
march dispositions, and disrupted general disposition due to delayed units. 

) The reconnaissance measures of the French and German forces, 
both cavalry and aviation, together with the exploitation made of informa- 
tion secured, are covered at length. The characteristics of meeting en- 
gagements, irregularity of contact, instability of any local situation, are 
pointed out, followed by the influence of high command if so placed to 
learn the situation promptly and to influence the engagement by direction, 
coordination, and exploitation of favorable situations. After the meeting 
of the two forces on 5 September, there is practically no example of the 
functioning of command on the French side in any echelon higher than the 
brigade. On the other hand, General von Gronau rendered an inestimable 
service to the German Army by the prompt and decisive handling of his 
corps, forcing the French to reveal prematurely the strength of their forces 
on the German flank. 

(ce) The difficulties of the functioning of command by higher echelons 
in warfare of movement are supported by examples in the engagements 
under consideration, and apt recommendations submitted for similar 
occasions in the future. The necessity for and advantages resulting from 
the control of such combat by higher echelons is clearly cited. On 6 Sep- 
tember, the 55th Reserve Division expended itself in brave, but hopeless 
frontal effort against the German 3rd Division at Varreddes. After the 
initial orders, no further divisional action was apparent. The haste neces- 
sary in effort to prevent the German division from crossing the Marne 
and the uncertainty of the actual situation on the front at any given time 
prevented any further divisional control. However, if the situation had 
been viewed from the corps (or corresponding echelon—group of reserve 
divisions), the main effort would not have been made on this front. 

(d) Great emphasis is placed on the factor of morale. Throughout 
the entire monograph and critique, a candid exposé of the physical and 
moral state of the rank and file is stressed. The ability to regain such 
morale is a national asset and should be a factor in any training program. 

(e) The author turns to German sources and to opinion of German 
command for his two most clearly expressed opinions for French success: 


(1) General von Kluck: ‘““That men who have retreated for ten 
days, who have fallen to the ground half-dead with fatigue, can take 
up their rifles and attack at the sound of the clarion,—is something 
of which we never learned to take account in our war plans.” 

(2) Author: “In all the echelons of German High Command at 
the battle of the Marne, we find proofs of this lack of cooperation 
between commanders and of this disdain of adjacent units, which 
led them moreover to defeat.’’ 


it Kenneth Malcolm.—Wings over Poland. The story of the 
Squadron of the Polish air service, 


REVIEWED BY MaJor G.E. STRATEMEYER 


“Wings Over Poland” is an exceedingly colorful account of the thrilling 
and unorthodox warfare conducted by Poland against Red Russia. It 
gives a very interesting and instructive picture of the operations of the 
ill-equipped armies of Poland in their early attempt to stop the Bolshevik 
invasion of that country during the two years, 1919-1921, with particular 
emphasis on the activities of Poland’s aviation, especially the 7th (Kos- 
ciuszko) Squadron (consisting principally of American war pilots). 

The results to be attained by a small air force against enemy depots, 
troop trains, gun emplacements, bridges, river boats, and ground troops 
on the march is unusually well pictured. The enemy (Red Russia) had no 
aviation in support of its operations. Later, as the Red invasion progressed, 
the reaction to the Polish air activities by the Russians is vividly shown. 
The Bolshevik Cossacks quickly dispersed and defended themselves against 
air attacks, whenever they heard or saw an airplane. 
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The 7th (Kosciuszko) Squadron was organized and commanded by 
Colonel Cedric E. Fauntleroy and later commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Merian C. Cooper and Major George M. Crawford, all of whom are well 
known in the U.S.A. Colonel Fauntleroy now is the manager of the Washing- 
ton-Hoover Airport, Arlington, Virginia, and Colonel Cooper is a writer 
of note. The effectiveness of the squadron in its operations against the 
Reds is amply testified by the reward offered by the Russians for the 
capture of any member of the squadron dead or alive. 

Mr. Murray, the author, was himself a member of the Kosciuszko 
a. However, he did not join until the latter part of its operations. 
The story is compiled from the squadron log-book, from the Polish War 
Office archives at Warsaw, and from narratives from his comrades. 

It is believed the book is instructive from a military point of view for 
the following reasons: (1) It clearly sets forth the results that can be ex- 
pected from a small force of combat aviation supporting a weak, unpre- 
pared ground force against a greatly superior ground force which lacks 
combat aviation in support. (2) It gives the effectiveness of aerial ma- 
chine-gun fire and small aerial bombs against troops on the march, river 
boats, ammunition and supply trains, gun emplacements, bridges, depots, 
and troop trains. 


Osterreich-Ungarns letzter krieg 1914-1918.—Das Kriegsjahr 
1915. Zweiter Teil: Von der Einnahme von Brest-Litowsk bis 
zur Jahreswende. [Austria-Hungary’s last war, 1914-1918. 
Vol. III, The War year 1915. Part 2. From the capture of Brest 
Litowsk to the end of the year.) Text and maps. Vienna 
M 9403-E4-E.436 
ConTENTs: Plaine und fir den Herbst 1915; Der Feldzug von Rowno; 
Die eroberung Serbiens; Die herbstschlachten an der italienischen front; Der ausklang des 
kriegsjahres; Der Spatherbst 1915 an der russischen front; Beilagen- und Skizzen-verzeichnis. 
[1. Plans and strength requirements for autumn of 1915; 2. The campaign of Rovno; 3. The 
conquest of Serbia; 4. The autumn battles on the Italian front; 5. The Russia front in late 
autumn 1915; 6. The close of the year 1915. Appendix Vol. III (Beilagen) contents: 32 maps, 


20 sketches.] 
REVIEWED BY Major A. VOLLMER 


[The Austro-Hungarian official history of the World War. This is 
the third installment consisting of two books, one of text, the other appen- 
dices. It covers the second part of the war year 1915 (For review of prior 
volumes, see QRML No. 46, pp. 108-111).] 

From the beginning of September up to the middle of October 1915, 
numerous unsuccessful Italian offensives occurred on the Isonzo front, 
mostly in the area Flitsch-Tolmein against the Fitth Army under Genera[ 
von Boroevic. At other points it was the same. From the middle of October 
until the end of November the now historic 8rd and 4th Battles of Isonzo 
occurred. The apex was reached in the energetic attempt to break through 
on the Doberdo plateau. The troops achieved super-human results. For 
example, in the eight weeks of battle on the Podgara, the key point of Gorz, 
forty attacks were repulsed; at Oslavija thirty attacks were repulsed. On 
the Isonzo a hell was created ro whit less extreme than anywhere on the 
West Front at any time. Systematic artillery preparation attained great 
importance; highly trained infantry counterattacks likewise became usual. 

During this same period in the southern part of the Russian Theater 
in the area of Czernowitz to the Pripet forty-four Austro-Hungarian and 
four German divisions fought on a 560 km. front, at Czatorysk on the 
Styr, and at Baranowicze, the battles of Aleksinac, Lopuszno, and Pana- 
sowka in East Galicia. 

The last chapter of this volume portrays the events in the Balkans, 
the forced retreat of Sarrail to Saloniki, the evacuation of the Dardanelles, 
and the beginning of the attack against Montenegro. Of especial interest 
are the plans of both sides for the year 1916. Those of the Central Powers 
were in opposition. Conrad von Hotzendorff wanted to attack Italy first 
of all. Falkenhayn wanted to attack Verdun. The controversies involved 
are treated objectively, considered from the standpoint of their causes, 
and cleared of every doubt. 
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Phipps, Colonel Ramsay Weston.—The armies of the first French 

Republic and the rise of the Marshals of Napoleon |. Vol. 

III: The Armies in the west, 1793 to 1797, and the Armies i in Ma 
south, 1792 to March 1796. 1931 94404 
ConTENTS: Preface; List of authorities quoted; The armies in the west of France: The 


armies on the southern frontiers; L’Armée des Pyrénées occidentales and 1|’Armée des Pyré- 
nées orientales; Index; List of maps. 


REVIEWED BY Major P.J. HURLEY 


This work is an historical study of the armies of the early Republic 
other than those on the eastern frontiers insofar as these wars develop 
by experience men who became Marshals under Napoleon. After the 
overthrow of the Bourbons there was a great deal of opposition to the 
new government, particularly in the center and west and the larger cities 
of the south of France. These rebellious centers were reduced by force and 
a war with Spain ended favorably between 1792-1796. Relatively large 
forces were employed and a great deal of practical military experience 
was obtained by those who had the ability to command and were fortunate . 
enough to escape the guillotine. 

The wars covered in this book are of little use as a study of the art of 
war, because the text does not go into sufficient detail and the maps are 
of little value to a military student. They are given rather for the purpose 
of tracing the extensive military experience of soldiers like Angereau, Vic- 
tor Massena, Launes, Hoche, Marceau, Grouchy, Berthiér, Murat, Mon- 
cey, Marmont and to some extent of Napoleon. In discussing the army 
of Italy the book brings out the fact that this army had been in operation 
for several years and Napoleon had served with it for a time as chief of 
artillery and had had much to do with the formulation of plans for the 
advance into Italy years before. And lastly when Napoleon became com- 
mander of this force, Kelleman and Berthiér had it well organized and its 
units commanded by soldiers of vast experience, many of whom became 
Marshals under the Empire. 


| 
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ACHILLES: Psychology at work. 1932 [M 501-G] 
ALL the World’s Aircraft, 1931. 1931 [M 603] 


v.ALTROCK: Taktik und Truppenfuhrung in na eschichtlichen Beispielen. 
[Tactics and conduct of troops in examples from milita: istory.] 1929 [M 503-A8.43] 


AMERICAN Year Book. A record of events and progress for the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 
1914, 1915, 1918, 1919, 1931. [973.916] 


d’AMONVILLE: Tradition et progres; cavalerie d’hier, cavalerie d’aujour-d’hui, 
cavalerie de—demain! [Tradition and progress; cavalry of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow.] 1931 [M 406-C.44] 


ARMY War College, 2d Div. Hist. Section: Translations, War diaries of German units 
opposed to the 2d Division, 1918. Vol. III. 1982 [M 9403-H6-C.73-G3-C2D] 


BACON: The concise story of the Dover Patrol. 1932 [M 9403-L4-D.42] 


AELZ: Awakening Japan: The diary of a German doctor. Trans. from the German. 
1932 [M 952] 


BAKER: A history of geographical discovery and exploration. 1931 heen 
BEALS: Mexican Maze. 1931 [972! 

BENARY: Unsere Reichswehr. [Our National Army.] 1932 [M 205-C. 43) 
BOLESLAVSKI: Way of the Lancer. 1932 [M 9403-J.47] 
BOUVIER: Les combats du ‘‘Godat’’; pages d’histoire de la 12e brigade septembre- 


octobre 1914. [The combat at “Godat.” ages of history of the 12th Brigade, September- 
October 1914.] 1925 [M 9403-J.44:4] 


BOWERS: Beveridge and the progressive era. 1932 (973-B92 (BE)] 
BRADY: Canada. 1932 [971] 
BRENNER: Your Mexican holiday. A modern guide. 1932 [972] 


BRO Abo pel South and East African Year Book and Guide, with atlas and diagrams. 


BUCHER: In the Line: 1914-1918. Trans. from the German. 1932 [M 9403-B4.43] 


BULOW: Memoirs of Prince von Bulow. Vol. III: The World War and Germany’s col- 
lapse, 1909-1919. Trans. from the German. 1932 [943-B92 (BU)] 


byw Strange intelligence. Memoirs of naval secret service. 1931 [M 8204-C.73- 


CARR: The Illini; a story of the prairies. 1920 [977.3] 


CASPARY: Wirtschafts-Strategie und Kriegsfuhrung. [Industrial strategy and the 
conduct of war.] 1932 [M 106-C.43] 


de Cinq journees au 8e corps, souvenirs de guerre .. . [Five days with 
he VIII Corps; memoirs of the war. . 1 1930 [M 9403-J.44:4] 


CAVALRY School: History of Cavairy during the World War. 1922-23 [M 9403-G6C] 


CAZEILLES: La rupture du front Bulgare. [The rupture of tae Bulgarian Front.] 1929 
[M 9403-J.49-D] 


COMMERCE, Dept. of. Bureau of the Census: Fifteenth Census of the U.S.: 1930. Agri- 
culture. Vol. II: Reports by States—Statistics for counties. 1932 [310] 


COMMERCE, Dept. of. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce: Statistical abstract 
United States; for the following years: 1901 2628 29-1990. 
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CORDONNIER: La tranchee de Ia soif. Episode des combats de la region de Saint- 
Mihiel. [The trench of thirst. Operations around St. Mihiel April 1915 (Bois d’Ailly).] 
1922 [M 9493-J.44:5] 


CORLIEN-JOUVE: Ceux des chars d’assaut. [Those of the tanks.] 1932 [M 9403-G5] 
COU DENHOVE-KALERGI: Stalin & Co. (German text) 1931 [M 947-C} 
DUFFIELD: King Legion. 1931 [M 9403-A8.73-Cl 

ECKHARDT: Russia. Trans. from the German. 1932 [M 947-C] 

ESSAD-BEY: Stalin: The career of a fanatic. Trans. from the German. 1932 [947-B92 (ST)] 


EUROPAISCHEN Machte und die Turkei wahrend des Weltkrieges. [The European 
powers and Turkey during the World War.] Bande J-IV. 1932 [M 9403-E3] 


FABRY: Joffre et son destin. [Joffre’s destiny.] 1931 [M 9403-E41D.44-R92 (JO)] 


FERGUSSON: The story of Fergie Bey; told by himself and some of his friends. 1930 
[M 942-B92 (FE)! 


FRANCE. Ministere de la Guerre: 


Les Armees Francaises dans la Grande Guerre. [The French Army in the Great 
War.] Vol. II, with 2 vols. of annexes and vol. of maps. 1931 [M 9403-E4-D. oe ll 

Reglement de manoeuvre de Il’Artillerie. Troisieme partie: Service en cam 
{Maneuver re = for artillery. Part III: Service in campaign.| 1931 [M 407- re 44] 

Reglement des Unites de chars legers. Tome II. Deuxieme partie: Combat; Troisieme 

artie: Service en campagne. [Light tank units regulations. Part II: Combat; III: 
rvice.] 1931 [M 405-J4] 

Reglement sur la manoeuvre et l’emploi du Genie. Premiere partie: Preparation 
militaire et technique du Genie.—Premier volume: Methodes et programmes d’in- 
struction. [Maneuvers and employment of Engineers. Part I: Military preparation 
and technique of the Engineers.] 1931 [M 410-H.44] 

Reglement sur la vre et I’ i du Genie. Deuxieme partie: Role et emploi 
du Génie en campagne. [Maneuver ‘and employment of Engineers. Part II: Role of 
Engineers in campaign.] 1931 [M 410-H.44] 


FRANCIS-FOREST: Sur un air americain. {An American refrain.] (Over there.) 1927 
9403-B4.44| 


v.FRANCOIS: Gehorsam und Verantwortungspflicht, erl. an d. Befehlsreibungen 
wahrend der Schlacht bei Tannenberg. [lviscipline and responsibility, conflict of 
orders during the Battle of Tannenberg.] 1932 [M 9403-J.47:4R] 


FULLER: 


The Dragon’s teeth. A study of war and peace. 1932 [M 001] 
Foundations of the science of war. 1925 [M 501-A] 


GERMANY. Marinearchiv: Der Krieg in der Nordsee. ae war in the North Sea.] Edited 
by Kontreadmiral E. v.Mantey. 1920-23 [M 9403-L8 


GREAT Britain. War Office: Vocabulary of German Military Terms and Abbreviations. 
(Revised to 1928) 1928 [M 202-R.73.43] 


GROSZER Bilderatlas des Weltkrieges. [Picture atlas of the World War.] Band 1,2,3. 
1919 [M 9403-B3-C.43] 


GRUBB: Amazon and Andes. 1930 [980] 
ane os ttt ‘el The revolt of Asia; the end of the white man’s world dominance. 


HALL, Lt.Col.: The inland water transport in Mesopotamia. 1921 [M 9403-J.56-P] 
HAMILTON: Modern Italy. As seen by an Englishwoman. 1932 [945! 

HAWES: Philippine uncertainty. An American problem. 1932 [M 9914! 

HAYES: The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 1931 [M 003-C5] 
HEDIN: Across the Gobi Desert. Trans. from the German. 1932 [950] 


HICKMAN: Geographisch-Statistischer Universal atlas. [Geographizal-statistical atlas.] 
[M 912-E] 


HODGES: Britmis: a great adventure of the War. Being an account of Allied intervention 
in Siberia and of an escape across the Gobi to Peking. 1931 [M 9403-J.57] 


HOFFMAN: Volkstumliches Worterbuch der Deutschen Synonyme. [Dcitionary of 
synonyms.] 1929 [424] 


IMMANUEL: Der grosse eV—— Phantasie. [The great war of the future 


—no fantasy.] 1932 [M 


Library Bulletin 


JAMESON: Dictionary of United States History. Alphabetical—chronological—statis- 
tical. 1931 [973] 


JOUGUET: De la trouee de Belfort a Mulhouse oon 1914). [Through the gap of Belfort 
to Mulhouse, August 1914.] 1932 [M 9403-J.44:4-C] 


KERKHOFF: Aaron Burr. A romantic biography. 1931 [973-B92 (BU)] 
KING: England from Wordsworth to Dickens. 1929 [942] : 


KNOWLES: E ic devel t in the nineteenth century. France, Germany, 
Russia and the United States. 1932 [330] 


KNOX: The naval genius of George Washington. 1932 [M 973-B92 (WA)] 


KOELTZ: Le G.Q.G. allemand et la bataille de la Marne. (German General Headquarters 
at the Battle of the Marne.] 1931 [M 9408-J.44:4N5] 


LAIDLER: Concentration in American industry. 1931 [331! 


LAROUSSE Universel en deux volumes. [Larousse Universel dictionary and encyclopedia.] 
2 vols. 1922-23 [443] 


LATTIMORE: Manchuria: cradle of conflict. 1932 [M 9518] 
LAWES: Twenty thousand years in Sing Sing. 1932 [365] 
LEE: Latin American problems: their relation to our investors’ billions. 1932 [972.8] 


LIPPMANN: The United States in world affairs. An account of American foreign relations, 
1931. 1932 [327.73(A)} 


LLOYD GEORGE: The truth about reparations and war debts. 1932 [M 9403-C5-D] 
MACHRAY: Poland, 1914-1931. 1982 [M 9438] 
MARCH: The nation at war. 1932 [M 9403-E4-C.73] 


MERCIER: Le Vrai Visage du Combattant. [The true aspect of combatants.] 1932 
(M 9403-G21-C.44] 


MICHEL: Monthyon. Les 5 et 6 septembre 1914 a la 55e D.R. [Mcnthyon. 5-6 September 
1914 and the 55th R.D.] 1931 [M 9403-J.44:4] 


MORDACQ: Le Ministere Clemenceau. Journal d'un témoin. [The Minister Clemenceau. 
Diary of a witness.] In 4 vols. 1931 [944-B92 (CL)| 


NAVY Dept. Bureau of Navigation: 


Leadership: military character. 1931 [M 501-G] 
Leadership: Study of command . . . 1931 [M 501-G] 


v.OMPTEDA: Berg-Krieg. [Mountain warfare.] 1932 [M 503-B5] 


OSTERREICH-Ungarns letzter krieg, 1914-1918. [Austro-Hungary’s last war, 1914-1918.] 
Vol. III: 1915 with maps. 1932 [ 9403-E4-E. 436] 


PAILLE: Connaissance et emploi des armes et engins de l’infanterie. [Study and em- 
ployment of infantry weapons.] 1931 [M 404-H] 


PENROSE: Food supply and raw materials in Japan. 1930 [952] 


PETIBON: La Ye Div. en 1918. Etude tactique. [The 9th Division in 1918. Tactical study.] 
1931 [M 9403-H6-C.44-G3] 


PHIPPS: The Armies of the First French Republic and the rise of the Marshals of 
Napoleon I. Vol. III. 1931 [M 944-04] 


POLITICAL Handbook of the World, 1932. 1932 [327.73(A)] 
POLLARD: Fire-eater: the memoirs of a V.C. 1932 [M 9403-B4.42] 
PRYSE: Four days. August 28th—31st, 1914. 1932 [M 9403-B4.42} 
ROE: The soldier and the Empire. 1932 [M 203-C.42] 


ROSSIER: Histoire politique de l'Europe, 1815-1919. [Political history of Europe, 1815- 
1919.] 1931 (940-A] 


ROWAN-ROBINSON: Belated comments on a great event. 1932 [M 9403-J.44:8! 
ROYAL Institute of og ap oes Affairs: The international gold problem. Collected 


papers. A record of the 52 [a2] of a study group of members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1932 [332] 
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SCHNEIDER: The history of world civilization. 2 vols. [901] 
SETON-HUTCHISON: Warrior. 1932 [M 9403-E4-D.42] 

SPAHR: The federal reserve system and the contro! of credit. 1931 [336] 
SPEARMAN: Creative mind. 1931 [M 501-G] 

SPENGLER: Decline of the West. Trans. from the German. 2 vols. 1928 [901] 
STATESMAN’S Year-Book, 1931, 1932. [M 009-A] 

STODDARD: Europe and our money. 1932 [332] 

THOMPSON: The fiery epoch, 1830-1877. 1931 [M 9737-E] 


TOPP: The 42nd Battalion C.E.F. Royal Highlanders of Canada in the Great War. 
1931 [M 9403-E4-D.42-Z.71] 


v.TSCHISCHWITZ: Armee und Marine bei der Eroberung der Baltischen Insein im 
Oktober 1917. [Army and navy in the conquest of the Baltic Islands in October 1917.] 
1931 [M 9403-L8-C.7] 


URIBE: 


Colombia y el Peru. Las cuestiones de limites y de libre navegacion fluvial. [Co- 
Oe Peru. The question of frontiers and of the right of waterway navigation.| 

Colombia y los Estados Unidos de America. El canal interoceanico; La separacion 
de Panama; Politica internacional economica, La cooperacion. [Colombia 
and the United States of America. The inter-oceanic canal; the separation of Pana- 
ma; international political economy; cooperation.] 1931 [327.80] 

Colombia—Venezuela—Costa Rica—Ecuador—Brasil—Nicarague y Panama. Las 
cuestiones de limites y de libre navegacion fluvial. Politica internacional y diplomacia 
Toon [eo [The question of frontiers and ,of the right of waterway navigation.] 


VANEGUE: Les petites unites d’infanterie au Maroc. [Small infantry units in Morocco.] 
1932 [M 964] 


VILLARI: The war on the Italian Front. 1932 [M 9403-J.45] 


VOLKS-Brockhaus: Deutsches Sach und Sprachworterbuch fur Schule und Haus. 
[German dictionary.] 1931 [423] 


VOLLBEHR: Das Gesicht der Westfront. [The face of the West Front.] 1932 [M 9403-J1-C] 


WAR Department: 


Basic field manual: Vol. 3, Basic weapons, pt. 1, Rifle company, Chap. 1, Rifle 
marksmanship, 1932. 1932 [M 506-A4] 

Basic field manual: Vol. 3, Basic weapons, pt. 1, Rifle company, Chap. 6, Mus- 
ketry. 1932 [M_506-A4] 

Official National Guard register, 1931. 1932 |M 304-C.73-F5-D3] 


WEBER: Menschenmauer am Isonzo. [The wa!! of men on the Isonzo.] 1932 [M 9403-J.45} 
WHO’S Who in America, 1932. 1932 [(973-B920] 
WILGUS: A history of Hispanic America. 1931 |980] 


WYLLIE: Orders, decorations and insignia, military and civil. With the history and 
romance of their origin and a full description of each. 1921 [M 202-C] 
WYRALL: 


The history of the 19th Division, 1914-1918. 1932 [M 9403-H6-C.42-G3] 
The 4 Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 1914-1919. 1932 [M 9403- 


YBARRA: Hindenburg—the man with three lives. 1932 [M 9403-E4E.43-B92 (HI)] 


Section 6 
SUBJECT INDEX 


In this category the subject headings are arranged, alphabetically, 
according to the Library system of subject-indexing books and periodicals. 
All military subiects are grouped under certain main headings: ARMIES 
(A); CAVALRY (C); JOINT OPERATIONS (J); Navies (N); Wars (W), and 
and these, in turn, are divided into certain subheadings pertaining to 
the major group, viz.: 

A M 
Air Arm Machine guns 
Armies (See country) Maneuvers, etc. 

Command & Staff 

Mobilization 

Organization & Equipment Mechanization 

Training Medical Service 
Armament Motorization 
Armored cars N 
Art of War Strategy 
Artillery (Other Arms, similarly) eins 

Command & Staff 

Organization & Equipment Ordnance Service 

Training Tactics Overseas Expeditions 
Antiaircraft Artillery P 
Antiaircraft Defense 

b Quartermaster Service 
Cc R 
Cava.ry 


Marine Corps 


Chemical Warfare Service Signal Service 
Coast Artillery Supply 
Command, Staff & Logistics Mg 
Tactics Operations 
E General topics 
Engineers Defensive combat 
F Offensive combat 
Fortifications, Field Reconnaissance 
France (Army of) Special warfare (Colonial, etc.) 
G Troop movements 
Geography (Military) 
Germany (Army of) Antitank defense 
Great Britain (Army of) ' Transportation 
H 
Hi- tory (Genera:) Un'ted States (Army of) 
Veterinary Service 
WwW 
Wars (Ancient, Medieval, Modern) 
World War 
Japan (Army of) E—General Military History 
F—Zone of Interior 
J—Campaigns & battles 
L L—Naval History 
Large Units, Tactical functions _x 
Army, Corps & Divisions Vv 
Law, Military & International 7 


Disarmament 


Infantry 

Intell:gence 
International Relations 
Italy (Army of) ; 


Joint Operations 
K 


AER-ART 


AERONAUTICS 
Progress in civil aviation. 26:(3) 


AIR ARM 


Joint air maneuvers. 5:(1) 
Preventing promotion s ation in R.A.F. 8:(23) 
Air Force limitation. 8:(39) 
Progress in civil aviation. 26:(3) 
Characteristics of a calibre machine guns 
(Hotchkiss). 47:(13) 
The role of aviation in national defense. eH (6) 
Signal communication for an air force. 56:(4) 
Wings over Poland. [See Section 4] 
Command & Staff 
Supply by air. 8:(25) 
The move of a battalion by air. 8:(26) 
Air notes. 26:(23) 
Military meteorological organization. 46:(25) 
Organization & Equipment 
University air squadrons. 8:(56) 
Scouting seaplanes. 8:(64) 
Light aeroplanes and wireless. 21 :(7) 
Flying boats in peace and war. 53:(4) 
The first war dirigible. 53:(5) 
The armament of single-seater fighters. 53:(7) 
Is é a type of low-fiying unit necessary? 
53: 


Training Tactics 

Aerial bombardment. 8:(33) 

Long range aircraft needed. 8:(34) 
Aerial marksmanship. 8:(41) 

Air power and disarmament. 
Army and Air Force co-operation. 8:(50) 

Air exercises, 1932. 26: 

— - bombing units in the Great War. 


Air notes. 26:(23) 

Aerial bombers 4 the French air division in 
the World War. 30:(40) 

Active elements of terrestrial defense against 
aircraft. (5 

Practical instruction in passive defense against 
aerial attacks. 45:(11) 

A new doctrine of war. 46:(18) 

The principles of war in the Royal Air Force: 
Mobility. 53:(2) 


ANIMALS 

Celebrated war horses. 16:(2) 

The army mule: an appreciation. 16:(4) 
ARGENTINA (ARMY OF) 


Considerations on methods of instruction of 
officers. 46:(19) 

Points of view for the organization of the divi- 
sional military hospital of Cordoba. 46:(23) 


ARMAMENT 


The error of modern armaments. 45:(10) 
Soft carbon steels of high resistance and their 
acquisition in the country. 46:(26) 


ARMIES 


Thoughts on the military training of youths in 
foreign countries. 59:(7) 


ARMORED CARS 
The armored weapons in the Far East. 30:(32) 
The offensive means of the armored cars. 48:(3) 
The 17th Squadron A.M.C. on the Plains of the 
Guir. 48:(4) 
ART OF WAR STRATEGY 


Modern administration, organisation and trans- 
portation. 8:(3) (5) (6) (10) (15) 
— versus defense—A French view. 8:(19) 


) 
Army and Air Force co-operation. 8:(50) 
Liddell Hart on war. 9:(11) 

Possibilities of the tank. 9:(13) 
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Where is the decisive (10) 

Geology applied to war. 13:(10 

Mass versus mobility. 16:(6) 

The relation of harbor defenses to naval and 
military strategy. 19:(3) 

Mobility and anti-mobility. 21:(2) 

be oe Islands as a base for operations. 


a employment of cavalry for a division. 


Psychologie war. 45:(6) 

The error of modern armaments. 45:(10) 

The French Academy, the science of war and 
General Weygand, general-in-chief of the 
French Army. 60:(3) 

The development of the stra E idea before 
the outbreak of the an r. 29:(1) 

A new doctrine of war. 46:(18) 

Some ee of view to be considered in critiques. 


Discisitne and initiative in battle. 51: 

The art of giving a conference. 51:(10) 

The terrain element in strategy. 52:(5) 

The role of aviation in national defense. 52:(6) 

Understanding. 52:(3) (9) 

The purpose of military operations. 52:(11) 

Thoughts on the organization of the communi- 
cations and supply of an army. 52:(13) 

The principles of war in the Royal Air Force: 
Mobility. 53:(2) 

Thoughts on military leadership. 59:(1) 

Psychological war. 45:(6) 


ARTILLERY 
Command & Staff 


The annual report of the Chief of Field Artil- 
lery. 20:(1) 


Organization & Equipment 

Our new pk artillery. Bs (9) 

Ironclad field artillery. 23:(13) 

Divisional artillery o ‘tomorrow. 30:(33) 

The precision and conditions suitable for the use 
of a oe burst ranging fire control instruments, 
mode! 47:(4 

Highly mobile artillery. 47:(17) 

Italy: Silencers for cannons. 47: 8) 

Questions of artillery technique. 

Accompanying artillery. 20:(4) 


Training Tactics 

Artillery preparation prior to an attack. 13:(5) 

French artillery doctrine. 20:(3 

Vigorous and immediate artillery support. 25:(1) 

The rapid deployment of field artillery. 25:(2) 

The modern divisional artillery gun. 25:(7) 

Artillery fire problems. 29:(6) 

The entrance into position of artillery during 
the night. 46:(5) 

Reconnaissance and location of artillery posi- 
tions by night. 46:(6) 

What an infantry «lll should know about 
artillery. 46:(7) 

From portée artillery to artillery same by trac- 
tors apt for all terrains. 46:(16 

Commentaries on the article of Capt. Mitrovich, 
of the Yugo-Slav Army, on the — 
of artillery in ig terrain. 46:(28) 

High burst :(9) 

Highly mobile artillery. 47:(12) (17) 

A general graph for = construction of sheafs of 
trajectories. 47:(16) 

Baron de Tott, a French artilleryman at Con- 
stantinople in the 18th Loaner. 47:(18) (21) 

Axial observation. 47:(22 

Notes on the use of graphs for calculating firing 
data. 47:(23) 

Fifteen days of the life of a battalion of 75's in 
support of infantry in the region of Noyon in 
September 1914 ) 

“— the artillery accomplished at St. Mihiel. 


20:(2) 
Friendly artillery falling short. 23:(23) 


29:(28) 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
Active elements of terrestrial defense against 
aircraft. 45:(5) 
The robiem, control in antiair- 
re. 47: 
Germany.—Antiaircraft protection in mobile 
warfare. 47:(14) 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


German civil pegetation and air defence. 8:(57) 
Italy: Antiaircraft defense of Rome. 0:(9) [WD] 


AUSTRIA HUNGARY (ARMY OF) 


Practical of in the Aus- 
trian army. 
Retrospect —aAn editorial. 29:(18) 


BELGIUM (ARMY OF) 
eel under test by Belgian Army. 


Belgian national defense. 59:(2) 


c 
CAVALRY 


Command & Staff 
A modern cavalry. 5:(5) 


Organization & Equipment 
The Fontainebleau field day, 1932. 47:(5) 
Apropos of General Brandt’s book, ‘‘Modern 
Cavalry.” 48:(5) 
Cavalry machine guns in defense. 15:(2) 
Accompanying artillery. 20:(4) 


Training Tactics 
Greate employment of cavalry for a division. 


Short cavalry training. 30:(34) 

The principal differences between cavalry and 
infantry tactics. 46:(3) 

For officers of mounted services. (A problem of 
equitation.) 46:(15) 

Practical methods of training in equitation for 
short term recruits. 47:(11) 

The defense of the gap between the Armies of 
von Kluck and von Biilow by the cavalry 
corps of Marwitz and Richthofen, 6-9 Sep- 
tember 1914. 48:(1) 

The raising of horses in Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland. 48:(2) 

Saumur. 48:(6) 

Cavalry with an infantry division. 51:(8) 

Tactical studies based on the War in Morocco 
in 1925. 52:(2) 

A cavalry reconnaissance. 54:(6) 

A suggested procedure to be followed when a 
line troop of cavalry is ordered to prepare for 
immediate field service of indefinite duration. 


The raid of Korosten. 15:(3) 

Cavalry in France: March-April 1918. 16:(1) 

Celebrated war horses. 16:(2) 

The approach-march of the maaety. 16:(3) (See 
also: RCML No. 45, = 1) 

Corl battle honours: Part V. “Dettingen.” 


The tactical of by a 
cavalry (mechanized) force. 
own the use of cavalry in = orld War. 
Cavalry concentrations. 17:(4) 
Cavalry transportation. 30:(8) 
Problems of Czechoslovakian cavalry. 59:(14) 
Tradition and progress; cavalry 
today and tomorrow. [See Section 4] 


AN-DIS 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Some interesting smoke bombs. 18:(1) 

Employment of chemical troops in the attack of 
the American 1st Division, during the second 
phe of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 1918. 


The ae employment of chemicals by a 
cavalry (mechanized) force. 18:(3) 

Use of smoke by the Coast Artillery. 18:(4) 

detachments in the National 

uard. 23:(14 

Training of ao units in gas warfare. 32:(4) 

Chemical Warfare Service. 32: (6) 

From my observation post in Paris: Chemical 
warfare. 46:(4) (11) 

Denmark: Gas ane A persons who must 
wear eye-glasses. 47:(7 

The Signal Corps and the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 5) 


CHINA (ARMY OF) 


The Chinese soldier. 0:(2) [ND] 


c 
COAST ARTILLERY 


Use of smoke by the Coast Artillery. 18:(4) 

Field training - the 52nd Coast Artillery (Rail- 
way). 19: 

The relation of harbor defenses to naval and 
military strategy. 19:(3) 


COMMAND, STAFF & LOGISTICS 


Modern administration, organisation and trans- 
portation. 8:(3) (5) (6) (10) (15) 

Removal of — injustices. 8:(17) 

Training of higher commanders. 8:(18) 

Discipline ancient and modern. 10:(4) 

Where is the decisive point? 10:(10) 

Gener) Staff technique. March organization. 

Geology applied to war. 13:(10) 

Psychologie war. 45:(6) 

Military ethics and performance of duty. 46:(1) 

Plans of the Chief of Communications Service 
and Communications Chief of Section. 46:(2) 

Discipline and initiative in battle. 51:(3) 

Understanding. 52:(3) (9) 

Thoughts on the organization of the communi- 
cations and supply of an army. 52:(13) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (ARMY OF) 


The significance of the Sokol movements in the 
national defense of Czechosolvakia. 30:(17) 
Training of regular officers in Germany, Italy 

and Czechoslovakia. 29:(13) 
Problems of Czechoslovakian cavalry. 59:(14) 


DISARMAMENT 


Science and disarmament. 8:(7) 

Safety in disarmament of aggressors. 8:(32) 

The disarmament debate. 8:(31) 

British disarmament policy. 8:(37) 

Air Force limitation. 8:(39) 

Air power and disarmament. 8:(44) 
Disarmament—a voice from the Dovecot. 8:(54) 
The reduction of armament. 9:(5) (10) 
Disarmament. 1 ) 


Security through > 21:(1) 

British Empire: Disarmament. 0:(7) [WD] 
President oover’s disarmament proposal. 0:(4) 


The Disarmament Conference. 26:(16) 

“Disarmament, and its effect on the forei 
licy_of the (Gold Medal 
rize Essay, 1932) 27:(1) 

The fate of the ~~~) Conference de- 
pends on France 

Equal rights and cin 30:(6) 


(To ARTICLES.—The bold face Senge §2:(1), each entry, is the index 


number of the periodical in F sage it a 
Can 


number of the entry within th: 
in “Directory,” page 5.) 
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ECON-GR BRIT 


France unmasked. 30:(14) 

The economy of naval armament. 33:(6) 

The problem of security and — reduction in 
the League of Nations. 60:(8) 

Fortifications and the Italian proposal at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. 46:(13) 


E 
ECONOMICS 


The present international economic crisis and the 

gold standard. 27:(3) 
ENGINEERS 

Geology applied to war. 13:(10) 

Military survey. 14:(1) 

Another romantic profession. 21:(8) 

Artillery survey in Australia. 25:(3) 

The development and future of the fortress. 


26:(7) 
Modified military foot bridges. 31 «a 
French Army steel ponton “m ipage. 31:(11) 
Training guides for the Engineer Company. 


31:(12) 

The 37th Engineers in France. 31:(17) 

Field fortification regulations of the German 
Army. 45:(2) 

The military Gites model of Lieut. Col. Montes. 


Ponton bridge sappers in battle across water 
courses. 46:(32) 

History of the 7th Field Company, R.E., during 
the War, 1914-1918. 54:(2) 

The Alcantara bridge (1812). 54:(3) 

Mechanization and divisional _ 54:(4) 

Bara bridge reconstruction. 54:(6) 


EQUITATION 
elebrated war horses. 16:(2) 


F 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
Federal appropriations. 28:(4) 
FORTIFICATIONS 
The development and future of the fortress. 


French, Belgian and Dutch fortifications. 29:(4) 

Field fortification regulations of the German 
Army. 45:(2) 

The = on the fortifications of Osowiec. 


Flaucourt. 52:(10) 


FRANCE (ARMY OF) 


French army manoeuvres. 8:(11) 

French artillery doctrine. 20:(3) 

Proposed Department of National Defense dis- 
earded by France. 23:(1) 

France: Ministry of National Defence. 27: (7) 

Aerial bombers and the French air division in 
the World War. 30:(40) 

eo bombing units in the Great War. 


French Army steel pees equipage. 31:(11) 

Industrial mobilization. 60:(13) 

A division in battle; a preface. 51 :(7) 

Thoughts on the organization of the communi- 
cations and supply of an army. 52:(13) 


G 
GENGHIS KHAN (1164-1227) 


< - s invasion of South Western Asia. 


GEOGRAPHY (MILITARY) 


defence 
Trans-Sahara 10:(12 

applied to war. 13:(10) 

Artillery survey in Australia. 25: » 

Strategic problems of Iraq. 26:(8) 

South Persia oe os Great War. 26:(11) 

Islands as a base for operations. 


The St. Lawrence waterway. 31:(8) 
Port Everglades. 31:(16) 

Lumber. 40:(1) 

On Geronimo’s trail. 40:(3) 

Serving in Alaska. 40:(4) 

Argentine woods and military needs. 46:(12) 
The influence of geography on history. ‘ty 
New system of map references. 56:(1) 


GEOLOGY (MILITARY) 


Military geology in time of war. 31:(15) 


' GERMANY (ARMY OF) 


Command & Staff 
Germany’s military leaders. 8:(63) 
Mobilization 
German civil population and air defence. 8:(57) 
Organization & Equipment 
The new German Division and Cavalry Divi- 
sion. 8:(51) 
The German Arey. ott) [WD] 
About the composite group. 
Fire er and fire fight 7 the composite 
group. 
Tig armaments and military power of Germany. 
Training 
Discipline and short training. 30:(7) 
For and against military sports. 30:(36) 
Tactical exercises, winter a 30 :(37) 
Tactical exercise No. 1. 30:(42 
Training of regular dates in Germany, Italy 
and Czechoslovakia. 29:(13) 


GREAT BRITAIN (ARMY OF) 


Preventing promotion s ation in R.A.F. 8:(23) 
Cavalry in France: March-April, 1918. 16:(1) 
Cer. battle honours: Part V. ‘‘Dettingen.” 


Engineer re-organization in India. 54:(5) 
Command & Staff 
Territorial Army finance. 8:(35) 
Report of the private members of the House of 
ommons Economy Committee: Expenditure 

on defence services. 8:(46) 

Army senior officers. 8:(48) 

Liddell Hart on war. 9:(11) 

“How to succeed in the vy 4 *"—a reply. 10:(11) 

= Led Islands as a base for operations. 


Army 26:(22) 

Pre-war. 27:(2) 

A spasm. 27:(5) 

Mobilization 

Defence of the Dominions. 8:(20) 

Ottawa and Imperial Defence. 8:(21) 

The Territorial y treo 8:(45) (49) (59) 

University air squadrons. 8:(56) 

The county regiment and the depot. 26:(9) 

Organization & Equipment 
a of the private members of the House of 
mmons Economy Committee: Expenditure 
on defence services. 8:(46) 

“How can the Territorial Army to-day most 
successfully fill the military requirements of 
the Empire . . .” 8:(43) 

Infantry —— 36:(10) 

Tra 

Army training in 3:19) (14) (16) 

Officers Training Corps ao 1933. 8:(29 

The soldierly spirit. 10:(9) 

Mobility and anti-mobility. 21:(2) 

Great Britain: Summer ~papealiene 0:(2) 


[WD] 
Army training, 1932. 26 
Air exercises, 1932. 
Army notes. 26:(22) 
Toe uns of Pictures for instru 
e use of mo ‘or i c- 
tion purposes in the Army. 47:(6) 


GREAT BRITAIN (NAVY OF) 
Seamanship mg (24) (27) (80) 
The naval plans. 8:( 
Naval building programme, 8:(40) 
The size of batt 8: 
Sail training for the Navy. 
he Balearic Islands as a [— rin operations. 


15) 
Navy notes. 26:(21 
Strange ee [See Section 4] 


GUATEMALA (ARMY OF) 
ba erry function of the Army in Guatemala. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS (1594-1632) 
Gustavus Adolphus—innovator. 8:(42) 


H 
HINDENBURG, General Beneckendorff und 
von (1847- ) 


Hindenburg. 30:(21) 
HISTORY 


The Disarmament Conference. 26:(16) 

The Hoover proposals—cruisers. 26:(17) 

Germany and equality in armaments. 26:(18) 

The Far Eastern situation. 26:(19) 

The traffic in arms. 2! ) 

The Turkish straits as a new objective. 29:(25) 

England’s battle for India. 59:(5) 

An open letter to General X. 8:(62) 

The study of military history: A re reply to “The 
legend of the Shenandoah Valley.” 10:(7) 

Liitzen. 29:(20) 

President Hoover's stand on national defense. 

Argentina 

Argentina. 0:(3) [ND] 

General Paz in the organization and the direc- 
tion of the defense at the seige of Montevideo. 


Belgium 
A gy centennial: The ten-day campaign 
in the month of August, 1831. 13:(4) 
Canada 
Canadian defence requirements. 8:(28) 
China 
The Bolshevist threat to China. 21:(3) 
International action on the Lytton Report. 86:(4) 
France 

France unmasked. 30:(14) 

Government and national defense. 62: (14) 

Marshal de Monluc. §2:(15) 

France and gold. 85:(3) 

The armies of the first French Republic and the 
rise of the Marshals of Napoleon I. Vol. III: 
The Armies in the west, 1793 to 1797, and the 
Armies in the south, 1792 to March 1796. 
[See Section 4] 

Germany 

Centra] Euro) arms equality de- 
mand. 0:(4 

Germany —The factors. 25:(8) 

Hindenburg. 30:(21 

Conserve the Colas of Moltke. 30:(29) 

The water way for great ships—Rhine, Maine, 
Danube—and German industry. 59:(12) 

Great Britain 

Some Lucknow memories, being leaves from the 
pepers of Sir George Couper, Bart., K.C.S.L., 
C.B., C.1.E. 10:(8) 


“Disarmament, and its effect on the fore 
— of the British Empire.” (Gold Medal 
rize Essay, 1932) 27:(1) 


number of the entry within the periodical. Locate the des 


in “Directory,” page 5.) 


GR BRIT-INF 


The present intesnationn) economic crisis and 
the gold standard. 27:(3) 


Iraq (Mesopotamia) 


The State of Iraq: a mandate attains indepen- 
dence. 86:(2) 
y 


Italy: Ten years of Yee 0:(3) [WD] 
Italy" 's entry into the war. 59:(3) (6) (11) 


Japan 
Japan: The rise of Fascism. 0:(5) [WD] 
Japan The Japanese financial situation. 0:(8) 
The Far Eastern situation. 26:(19) 
The rise of Fascism in Japan. 86:(3) 
International action on the Lytton Report. 


™ permanent bases of Japanese foreign pol'cy. 


Mexico 
The institutional regime is now a reality. 60:(1) 
The ancient Mexican Army. 60:(6) 
Military naval history. 60:(7) 
Paraguay 
A little history about an international conflict. 
60:(10) 


Poland 
Thus we have rehabilitated Poland. 30:(26) 
Russia 
The Bolshevist threat to China. 21:(3) 
Venezuela 


in the histo the Inde- 
pendence of Venezuela. 45:(1 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


The needs of industrial mobilization. 9:(1) 
Industrial mobilization. 60:(13) 


INFANTRY 


Command & Staff 
Extracts from the annual report of Major 
one Stephen O. Fuqua, Chief of Infantry. 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry. 23:(11) 
Notes from the Chief of Infantry: Roster o! 
wry infantry regiments (December, 1932). 


Organization & Equipment 
Pages from the history of the Belgian Army 
uring the World War, 1914-1918.—The his- 
tory of the volunteer cyclist detachments of 
the 3d Division. 13:(7) 4 
Thickness of armor plate for future infantry 
tanks from the tactical viewpoint. 17:(6) 
The Stokes-Brandt 81 mm mortar. 17:(12) 
Yellow smoke parachute. 17:(13) 
Collapsible clothing and Smee rack for 
pyramidal tents. 23:(17) 
Experimental infantry organizations. 23:(26) 
The problem of the infantry gun. 30:(38) 
—_ weapons as modern infantry arms. 
:(16) 
Accompanying artillery. 20:(4) 


Tactics 
Khan Dhu. 23:(16 
An infantry 23:(18) 
Ihfantry combat exercises. 23:(25) 
Infantry re-organization. 26:(20) 
The infantryman of our days and his enw 


) 
The ‘principal differences between cavalry and 
infantry tactics. 46:(3) 
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INT-MOT 


an 7 officer should know about 
46:(7) 


Holland.—A 47 mm. infantry cannon, and a 


5 mm. infantry howitzer manufactured by 
the Siderius Company. 47:(24) 
Defensive fire. 51:(9) 
pean and the problem of the offensive. 52:(8) 
e a the troops: Small caliber 


rifle 
Armoured brigade versus infantry division. 8:(1) 
Let’s keep them good infantrymen. 23:(2) 
The soldier of Verdun. 51:(1) 


INTELLIGENCE 
Espionage and counter-espionage. 29:(11) 
Understanding. 52:(3 3) (9) 
Propaganda in war. 30s (27) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Japan and naval limitation. 8:(52) 
France repudiates German ality. 30:(22) 
England's attitude toward German equality of 
rights. 30:(30) 
The deadlock in Europe. 31:(6) 
The Monroe Doctrine: Its application of today. 


International action on the Lytton Report. 


:(4) 

The United States in world affairs. [See Section 4] 
ITALY (ARMY OF) 
talian army 8:(13) 
Mechanisation in Italy. 8:(53) 
taly: Grand maneuvers. 0:(6) [WD] 
Italy: Antiaircraft defense of Rome. 0:(9) [WD] 
Training of regular officers in Germany, Italy 

and Czechoslovakia. 29:(13) 


ITALY (NAVY OF) 
Italian naval progress. 8:(58) 
The great Italian fleet and air maneuvers. 30:(5) 


JAPAN (ARMY OF) 


Face saving in the Far East. 21:(4) 
Japan: The Shanghai operations. 26:(24) 


JAPAN (NAVY OF) 


Japan and naval limitation. 8:(52) 
Scouting seaplanes. 8:(64) 
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